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FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT, 1959 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1959 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN CoMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m. in room 5110, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Senator Monroney. The Subcommittee on Aviation of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will be in order. 

This morning we open hearings on S. 1, a bill to amend the Federal 
Airport Act in order to extend the time for making grants under the 
provisions of such act, and for other purposes. 

I might say that this is not only a hearing on S. 1; it is the first 
committee hearing ever held in this new building. We hope it will 
be the first bill passed by the United States Senate in this session. I 
offer a copy of the bill, S. 1, for inclusion in the record at this point. 

I would like to ask the unanimous consent of the committee that 
we proceed with the hearings not only on S. 1, but on the administra- 
tion bill which, because of the adjournment of the Senate, cannot be 
formally introduced and given a number until the Senate is in ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

We have committee prints of the administration bill which are 
available at the clerk’s desk for anyone who is interested in this bill. 
Without objection this bill will be considered as being before the com- 
mittee for hearing and will be formally considered on the same basis 
as S. 1 which was introduced on the opening day of the Senate with 
some 44 Senators sponsoring. I offer a copy of the administration 
bill for inclusion in the record at this point. 

I would also like to include at this point in the record the letter to 
the President of the Senate, Mr. Nixon, from Mr. Quesada, Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, setting forth in detail the 
administration’s position on the legislation. 

(The material follows:) 


[S. 1, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Airport Act in order to extend the time for making grants 
under the provisions of such Act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 5(a) of the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended (49 U.S.C. 1104(a) ), is further amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of carrying out this Act with respect to projects in the 
several States, there is authorized to be obligated by the execution of grant 
agreements pursuant to section 12 of this Act the sum of $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and the sum of $60,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, and the sum 
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of $95,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, June 30, 1961, 
June 30, 1962, June 30, 1963, and June 30, 1964. Each such authorized amount 
shall become available for obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for 
which it is authorized, and shall continue to be so available until so obligated.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5(b) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1104 
(b) ), is further amended to read as follows: 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this Act with respect to projects in the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
there is hereby authorized to be obligated by the execution of grant agreements 
pursuant to section 12 of this Act the sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and the sum of $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1957, June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, and the sum of $5,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, June 30, 1961, June 30, 1962, June 30, 1963, 
and June 30, 1964. Each such authorized amount shall become available for 
obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for which it is authorized, and 
shall continue to be so available until so obligated. Of each of the amounts au- 
thorized by this subsection, 45 per centum shall be available for projects in the 
Territory of Alaska, 25 per centum for projects in the Territory of Hawaii, 20 
per centum for projects in Puerto Rico, and 10 per centum for projects in the 
Virgin Islands. Wherever this Act refers to Alaska as a Territory it shall be 
deemed to refer to the State of Alaska, and the words ‘State’ and ‘States’, as 
used in this Act, shall not be construed as including the State of Alaska.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1104) is 
further amended by adding the following new subsection : 


“DISCRETIONARY FUND 


“(e) In addition to the sums authorized in subsections (a) and (b), the 
Administrator is authorized to obligate in his discretion the sum of $75,000,000 
which shall be available to pay the United States share of costs of any approved 
project, and shall be administered as a separate fund without regard to the 
provisions of section 6 of this Act. This sum shall become available for obliga- 
tion beginning July 1, 1959, and shall continue to be available until so obligated.” 

Sec. 4. Section 5(c) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 
1104(¢)), is further amended by striking out “and (b)” and inserting immedi- 
ately after the words “subsections (a)” a comma, and “(b) and (e) of this 
section.” 

Sec. 5. Section 13 of the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 1112), is amended 
by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 13.” and by adding a subsection to read as follows: 


“COSTS NOT ALLOWED 


“(b) With respect to amounts obligated after June 30, 1959, the cost of ac- 
quisition or construction of that part of a project intended for use as a passenger 
automobile parking facility, and the cost of construction of those parts of pas- 
senger or freight terminal buildings and other airport administrative buildings 
intended for use as bars, cocktail lounges, night clubs, theaters, private clubs, 
garages, hotel rooms, commercial offices, or gamerooms or such other use which, 
in the opinion of the Administrator, is not essential to the welfare and safety 
of those persons using airports for public aviation purposes, shall not be an 
allowable project cost under this Act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 2(a) (3) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 
1101(a)(3)), is further amended by striking out “and” before “(B)” and by 
inserting before the semicolon following “airport hazards” a comma and the 
following: “and (C) the periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements and 
the filling of joints in rigid airport pavements at airports at which air traffic 
is not sufficient to meet the criteria of the Administrator for the location of 
an airport traffic control tower operated by the Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Sec. 7. Section 4 of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1103), 
is further amended by inserting “(a)” after “Src. 4.” and by adding a subsection 
to read as follows: 

“ANNOUNCEMENT OF PLANS 


“(b) It shall be the duty of the Administrator to make public by January 1 
of each year the proposed program of airport development intended to be under- 
taken during the fiscal year next ensuing.” 
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FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 


Washington, D.C. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIxon, 


President of the Senate, U.S. Senate. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It is requested that the enclosed draft of bill be in- 
troduced in the Senate at your convenience. 

The title of this proposal is “To amend the Federal Airport Act to extend the 
time for making grants for the construction of urgent airport projects essential 
to an adequate national aviation facilities system.” 

This proposal would amend the Federal Airport Act to extend its operation, 
which is due to expire on June 30, 1959, for an additional period of 4 years end- 
ing June 30, 19638. It would also authorize the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency to obligate $200 million of Federal funds for airport aid, pro- 
viding $65, $55, $45, and $35 million for each of the 4 fiscal years ending June 
30, 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, respectively. 

This bill provides a positive program for meeting the true needs for which the 
Federal Government should properly be responsible. It assures that Federal 
participation will continue for the period necessary to afford ample opportunity 
to the States and local communities to assume their proper responsibility with- 
out disruption of needed airport development. At the same time, it reflects our 
conviction that the time has come for the Federal Government to begin an or- 
derly withdrawal from the airport grant program. 

Our predecessor agency, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, made an ex- 
haustive study of airport needs. This study indicated that, in the interest of 
safety, there was urgent need for projects such as runways, taxiways, and 
ramp facilities to accommodate increased flying activity and the new jet op- 
erations. Further need was shown for towers and land acquisitions to provide 
approach areas free from obstructions. Many of these urgent projects were 
found to be needed at one or another of the 72 airports which, by the end of 
1961, will serve the approximately 500 jet aircraft that the air carriers will then 
have in operation. 

The critical need for the construction and development of airports will reach 
its peak during the year 1960, and it is estimated that $65 million of Federal 
airport aid will be needed to finance the construction and development of those 
airport projects which should be accomplished during the coming fiscal year. 
During the following 3 years, the need for the development of additional airport 
facilities will gradually taper off, with a consequent reduction in the need for 
Federal funds. 

Additionally, the study indicated some need for projects for “back of the 
ramp” facilities such as terminal buildings, entrance roads, and automobile 
parking areas. This Agency feels, however, that Federal aid should be con- 
centrated on airport facilities directly needed for safe and efficient flight op- 
erations. The construction, maintenance, and operation of our civil airports has 
always been, primarily, a matter of local responsibility. Aviation has now 
achieved a state of maturity in which airports are becoming more financially 
self-sufficient. This trend toward self-sufficiency is expected to continue and 
should be encouraged by the Federal Government. These principles are based 
on proper assignment of State and local responsibility as well as on the basic 
philosophy that there should be an end of expectation that Federal funds will 
be available for projects which either do in fact, or should reasonably be ex- 
pected to, provide sufficient revenue to attract financing from sources other than 
Federal aid funds. 

The Agency’s decision to begin an orderly withdrawal from the airport grant 
program is also based on the hard fact that the Government must now devote 
those resources it can make available for the promotion of civil aviation to 
programs which cannot be assumed by others. Airports constitute only a part 
of the Federal financial support of civil aviation. The greater expenditure 
by far must go to the necessary operation, expansion, and improvement of our 
air traffic control system. The urgent needs of this system will require huge 
expenditures of Federal funds during the 5 fiscal years from 1959 through 
1963. At the same time, this Agency believes, and there is general agreement 
on this, that urgent airport projects which are essential to an adequate national 
aviation facilities system must be accomplished and that, unless the Federal 
aid airport program is continued, they will not be properly expedited. 

We believe that the bill would provide the necessary funds for those urgent 
projects which are essential to an adequate national aviation facilities system. 
The Federal Government’s participation in the airport grant program would 
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be limited to such projects, and would include only those projects which lie 
in front of the gate. This principle-would be incorporated into the law by 
amending the definition of “airport development” in section 2(a)(3) of the 
Federal Airport Act. 

The term “airport development,” as amended, would limit grants under 
the Federal Airport Act to construction relating to landing area facilities such 
as runways, taxiways, aircraft ramps, control tower structures and installations 
for the lighting of such facilities. It would make ineligible the construction of 
administration and terminal buildings, automobile parking lots, entrance roads, 
sidewalks, and other nonaeronautical facilities on the airport. 

Finally, the proposal would amend section 6 of the Federal Airport Act to 
revise the provisions for apportionment of funds among the States. 

By statute, the Administrator now is required to apportion among the 
several States 75 percent of the amounts made available for each fiscal year. 
The remaining 25 percent becomes part of a discretionary fund, available for 
such uses as are determined to be most appropriate for carrying out the national 
airport plan, regardless of where those projects are located, and for projects 
in national parks, recreation areas, etc. The funds apportioned to the several 
States remain available until the end of the second fiscal year following the 
date on which they first became available. At the expiration of that time, 
if funds apportioned to a particular State remain unobligated, they are re- 
apportioned in accordance with the same 75/25 percent formula. 

Experience demonstrates that approximately 17 percent of the funds allocated 
to States are not matched. Ultimately, they are reallocated. But, in the 
meantime, these moneys which should have been used for urgently needed 
airport development are frozen. There have always been requests for more 
funds than were available. This amendment would permit allocation to the 
discretionary fund of 50 percent of the amounts authorized to be obligated, 
and would provide that at the expiration of the second fiscal year following 
the date on which funds first become available, such part of the funds appor- 
tioned to a particular State as have not been committed will become a part of 
the discretionary fund and be available for those urgently needed projects 
which the Administrator considers to be most appropriate. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that enactment of this legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT—1959 


E. R. Quesada, 
E. R. QuesapA, Administrator. 


[COMMITTEE PRINT] 
JANUARY 25, 1959 
FEDERAL AtRPORT ACT AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


[S. —, 86th Cong., 1st sess.]: 


A BILL To amend the Federal Airport Act to extend the time for making grants for the 
construction of urgent airport projects essential to an adequate national aviation 
facilities system 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That the Federal Airport Act, as amended (60 

Stat. 170; 49 U.S.C. 1101), is further amended as follows: 

Section 2(a)(3) of the Federal Airport Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(3) Airport development’ means (A) any acquisition of land or of any 
interest therein or of any easement through or other interest in air space which 
is necessary for development, operation, or maintenance of any public airport or 
portion thereof, or which is necessary to remove or mitigate, or prevent or limit 
the establishment of, airport hazards, and (B) any work involved in construct- 
ing, improving, or repairing a public airport or portion thereof, including the 
removal, lowering, relocation, and marking and lighting of airport hazards, but 
excluding construction, improvement, alteration, or repair of any buildings or 
portion thereof, other than those required to house air traffic control activities, 
weather reporting activities, and communications activities related to air traffic 
control and further excluding automobile parking areas and entrance roads; Pro- 
vided, That this provision shall not operate to alter, restrict, or otherwise inter- 
fere with carrying out any work programed prior to enactment of this Act.” 

Sections 2, 3, 7, 9, and 10 of the Federal Airport Act are amended by deleting 
the term “the Territory of Alaska’ wherever it appears and by deleting the term 
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“the Territories” appearing in section 3(a) and substituting in lieu thereof “the 
Territory of Hawaii”. 

Section 4 of the Federal Airport Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. In order to bring about, in conformity with the national airport plan 
prepared and from time to time revised as provided in this Act, the establish- 
ment of a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet the present 
and future needs of civil aeronautics, the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency is authorized, within the limits of the obligation authority pro- 
vided in section 5, to make grants of funds to sponsors for urgent airport de- 
velopment considered by the Administrator to be essential to an adequate na- 
tional aviation facilities system as hereinafter provided.” 

Sections 5 (a) and (b) of the Federal Airport Act are amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘(a) For the purpose of carrying out this Act with respect to projects in the 
several States, there are hereby authorized to be obligated by the execution of 
grant agreements pursuant to section 12 of this Act the sum of $40,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the sum of $60,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, and the 
sum of $63,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $53,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, the sum of $44,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and the sum of $34,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963. Each such authorized amount shall become available 
for obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for which it is authorized, and 
shall continue to be so available until so obligated: Provided, however, That 
such portion of the amount authorized to be obligated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, as shall be allocated to the discretionary fund by section 6(b) 
(1) of this Act, as amended, shall become available for obligation upon the date 
of enactment of this Act and shall remain available until obligated. 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this Act with respect to projects in the 
Territory of Hawaii, and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, there are hereby 
authorized to be obligated by the execution of grant agreements pursuant to 
section 12 the sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
the sum of $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 30, 
1958, and June 30, 1959, the sum of $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, the sum of $1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and the 
sum of $1,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, and June 30, 
1963. Each such authorized amount shall become available for obligation be- 
ginning July 1 of the fiscal year for which it is authorized and shall continue 
to be so available until obligated. Of each of the amounts authorized by this 
subsection 45 per centum sha!l be available for projects in the Territory of 
Hawaii, 35 per centum for projects in Puerto Rico, and 20 per centum for projects 
in the Virgin Islands.” 

Section 6 of the Federal Airport Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) As soon as possible after July 1 of each fiscal year for which an amount 
is authorized to be obligated by section 5(a), 75 per centum of the amount made 
available for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1956 through June 30, 1959, 
and 50 per centum of the amount made available for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1960 through June 30, 1963, shall be apportioned by the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency among the several States, one-half in 
the proportion which the population of each State bears to the total population of 
all the States, and one-half in the proportion which the area of each State bears 
to the total area of all the States. Each amount so apportioned for a State 
shall, during the fiscal year for which it was first authorized to be obligated 
and the fiscal year immediately following, be available only for grants for 
approved projects located in that State, or sponsored by that State or some 
public agency thereof but located in an adjoining State, and thereafter any 
portion of such amount which remains unobligated shall be transferred to and 
become a part of the discretionary fund established by subsection (b) (1) of 
this section, and be available in accordance with the provisions of subsections 
(b) (2) and (38) of this section. Upon making an apportionment as provided in 
this subsection, the Administrator shall inform the executive head of each State, 
and any public agency which has requested such information as to the amounts 
apportioned for each State. As used in this subsection the term ‘population’ 
means the population according to the latest decennial census’of the United 
States and the term ‘area’ includes both land and water. 

“(b) (1) Twenty-five per centum of the amounts authorized by section 5(a) 
to be obligated for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1956, through June 30, 1959, 
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and 50 per centum of the amounts authorized by section 5(a) to be obligated for 
each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, through June 30, 1963, shall, as 
such amounts become available, constitute a discretionary fund. 

“(2) Such discretionary fund shall be available for such approved projects in 
the several States as the Administrator may deem most appropriate for carry- 
ing Out the national airport plan, regardless of the States in which they are 
located. The Administrator shall give consideration, in determining the projects 
for which such fund is to be so used, to the existing airport facilities in the 
several States and to the need for airport projects essential to an adequate 
national aviation facilities system. 

“(3) Such discretionary fund shall also be available for such approved proj- 
ects in national parks and national recreation areas, national monuments, and 
national forests, sponsored by the United States or any agency thereof, as the 
Administrator may deem appropriate for carrying out the national airport plan; 
but no other funds authorized under authority of this Act shall be available 
for such purpose. The sponsor’s share of the project costs of any such approved 
project shall be paid only out of funds contributed to the sponsor for the pur- 
pose of paying such costs (receipt of which funds and their use for this purpose 
are hereby authorized) or appropriations specifically authorized therefor.” 

Section 9 (d) of the Federal Airport Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) All such projects shall be subject to the approval of the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, which approval shall be given only if he is 
satisfied that the project will contribute to the accomplishment of the purposes 
of this Act, that the project is urgently required for and essential to the develop- 
ment or establishment of an adequate national aviation facilities system, that 
sufficient funds are available that portion of the project costs which is not to 
be paid by the United States under this Act, that the project will be completed 
without undue delay, that the public agency or public agencies which submitted 
the project application have legal authority to engage in the airport development 
as proposed, and that all project sponsorship requirements prescribed by or 
under the authority of this Act have been or will be met. No project shall be 
approved by the Administrator with respect to any airport unless a_ public 
agency holds good title, satisfactory to the Administrator, to the landing area 
of such airport or the site therefor, or gives assurance satisfactory to the 
Administrator that such title will be acquired.” 


Senator Monronry. Last spring this committee recommended en- 
actment of a bill—S. 3502—substantially similar to S. 1 of this ses- 
sion. The Senate passed it without a dissenting vote. The House 
made some amendments and passed it by a rousing majority. The 
need for continuing Federal assistance on a matching fund basis to 
develop and maintain an adequate national system of public airports 
seemed self-evident. The continuation of the Federal Airport Act at 
an increased level of funds authorized for obligation was supported 
by every witness but one who appeared before our committee. The 
only opposition to it came from the Department of Commerce. It 
will be recalled that the Under Secretary of Commerce recommended 
that we should get out of the field of airport aid immediately and 
entirely on the expiration date of the present act—June 30, 1959— 
except for the obligation of such unobligated funds as might remain 
at that time. His point of view was fully considered by the Congress 
in connection with the vote on S. 3502. The Congress adjourned 
shortly after completing favorable action on that bill and it was sent 
to the President who was then at Newport. The President refused 
to sign the bill and while there was no need to issue a veto message 
he did issue a memorandum of disapproval dated September 2, 1958. 
In that memorandum, the President stated “the time has come for the 
Federal Government to begin an orderly withdrawal from the airport 
grant program.” At the same time, however, the President indicated 
that “at the next session of the Congress, the administration will 
recommend a transitional program to provide aid for the construction 
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of urgent airport projects that are essential to an adequate national 
aviation facilities system.” In his recent budget message, on Monday, 
January 19, the President gave some broad idea of what this so-called 
transitional program might be. 

Late yesterday afternoon the letter to the Vice President from Mr. 
Quesada enclosing a copy of a draft bill was made available to this 
committee. I assume that Mr. Quesada will explain this bill to us. 
If there are any persons or groups who wish to testify in favor of the 
proposed bill of the administration, we will be happy to hear them 
and I suggest that they contact the committee at once and we will 
arrange to schedule their appearance during the 3 days of hearings 
assigned to us. 

In this connection, it is important to note that when we reviewed 
our aeronautical statutes last year and enacted the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, we specifically provided for the transfer of all authority 
for airport planning and assistance from the Secretary of Commerce 
to the Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. We are for- 
tunate to have the Administrator, Mr. Quesada, with us this morning 
and look forward to his outline of what the President has in mind in 
the way of legislation for the “orderly withdrawal from the airport 
grant program.” 

As we all know, aviation is entering the jet age and if we are to 
enjoy the maximum benefits which jet transportation offers we must 
be prepared to gear up our ground facilities to accommodate jets. 
Moreover, the growth of aviation, both commercial and general, con- 
tinues at a phenomenal pace and is now the principal means of inter- 
state transportation of persons and has outstripped ocean transporta- 
tion in the carriage of transatlantic passengers for the year 1958. I 
think we all agree that airport construction is a vital link in this 
system of interstate and foreign commerce and care should be taken, 
in the words of General Curtis, that “airports do not become a 
neglected element of the system, and thus become a future bottleneck.” 
The essential provisions of S. 1 may be summarized as follows: 

1. The bill proposes to extend the Federal Airport Act through 
fiscal year 1964—a period of 5 additional years. 

2. Section I of the bill proposes to increase amounts authorized to 
be obligated by grant agreements for projects in continental United 
States from $60 million annually to $95 million annually, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1960. 

3. Section II proposes to increase the portion of such authorized 
funds allocated to the State of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands from the present $3 million level to $5 million annually, 
beginning with the fiscal year 1960. 

4. Section IIT of the bill proposes to establish a special emergency 
fund of $75 million for discretionary obligation by the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency which shall be available July 1, 1959, 
and which shall remain available until expended. This separate 
fund is to be administered without limitation by state apportion- 
ment requirements as set forth in section VI of the act. 

I might add that this is only a one-time authorization and does not 
recur after the initial $75 million. 

5. Section IV of the bill adds a technical amendment to the present 
act in order to authorize appropriations for the special emergency 
fund proposed in section IV of the bill. 
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6. Section V of the bill proposes to eliminate as an “allowable 
project cost” any part of an airport project intended for use as a 
parking lot, a fancy restaurant or bars, cafes, or other space to be 
rented or leased to concessionaires. This section also permits the Ad- 
ministrator, in his discretion, to eliminate as an allowable project cost 
any item which, in his opinion, is not essential to the welfare and 
safety of the traveling public. 

7. Section VI of the bill proposes to permit the periodic seal coat- 
ing of flexible airport pavements and the filling of joints in rigid 
airport pavements as an allowable project cost at small airports which 
do not generate sufficient traffic to warrant the installation of an air- 
port traffic control tower. 

8. Section VII of the bill proposes to require that the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency issue the proposed program of 
airport development intended to be undertaken during the forthcom- 
ing fiscal year by January 1 of each year. 

We are honored this morning to extend the customary privileges 
of hearing Senators first. We appreciate having Mr. EK. L. “Bob” 
Bartlett, the Senator from Alaska with us. So we establish another 
first in having the first testimony from the new State of Alaska, 
in allowing its Senator to be the first witness in this hearing. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Being the first witness in this beautiful room gives me a feeling of 
being associated with history. Perhaps it will make me eligible to 
be stuffed and placed in a museum. 

I don’t have, Mr. Chairman and members, a prepared statement. 
I shall be, I hope, relatively brief, because what I have to say here 
is substantially that which I discussed before the committee last April 
in consideration of the then pending bill. 

Without having seen the administration’s airport program I have 
now a very strong conviction that the imperative need is not for 
orderly withdrawal, but for orderly advancement because aviation 
needs are such that we need more and better airports instead of fewer 
airports, and in bringing about this program it is obvious that the 
participation of the Federal Government will be required. 

Mr. Chairman, when I appeared before the committee last April 
in quite a different capacity, as Delegate in Congress from Alaska, I 
was accompanied by the chairman of the Alaska Aviation Board and 
by the director of airlines for the Territory. They testified before 
this committee. The data they submitted were incorporated in the 
hearing print. 

I want to say at the outset that the program which has been in ef- 
fect has been of immeasurable assistance to the transportation system 
of Alaska. 

a is the area, of course, upon which I am best qualified to 
speak. 

os you know, there is no passenger maritime service to Alaska by 
American carriers, and there has not been since the fall of 1954. In 
this great area of 586,000 square miles we have only about 4,000 miles 
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of highways of all classes. So Alaska is particularly, and uniquely, 
dependent upon the aircraft as a means of getting from point to 
oint. 

. Generally speaking, it is not a proposition of preference such as, 
Shall we go by car, by train, by steamship, or by air or dog sled? You 
can go by air or you don’t go at all. We have some good airports, 
some not so good, and some poor ones. But we need more and better 
airports. 

The bill which is now being heard, S. 1, authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $5 million each year for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, and 45 percent of that annual amount, or $2,250,- 
000 a year would be set aside for Alaska, making a total for the 5-year 
period of $11,250,000. 

Under S. 1, as was the case in the bill passed last year, Alaska 
would be treated as if it were under Territorial status, with applica- 
tion of the formula which has been in effect since this whole program 
was initiated, namely, 75 percent allocated in Federal funds, with 
Alaska contributing 25 percent. 

Since the program was started some years ago, the Division of Air- 
ports, Department of Aviation for Alaska, has sponsored 91 percent 
of the projects brought into being under the Federal airport pro- 

ram, and the remaining funds have been allocated to the cities of 

nchorage, Juneau, Sitka, and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

With this money 38 projects have been physically and financially 
completed ; 12 are physically completed by refinancing payments from 
the Federal Government; 19 are now under construction and should 
be completed before October of this year; and 14 are programed for 
construction shortly after July 1, 1959. 

The funds advanced for the program for this purpose are ad- 
vanced from taxes in Alaska on aviation motor fuels at the rate of 
3 cents a gallon. In the report covering the period January 1, 1957, 
through December 31, 1958, the Alaska Department of Aviation, of 
which Eugene Augusta is director, states that the present level of 
income in all likelihood will increase, and one of the increased sources 
of revenue will come from the gasoline taxes collected from the inter- 
national carriers which are using the polar route. At the present 
time, three airlines fly a total of five round trips a week through 
Alaska over this route, with other carriers expected to some in soon. 

That, coupled with increased civilian and military activity, would 
account for further tax revenues from this source. 

Preliminary estimates in preparation for the 1959 national airport 
plan of the Federal Aviation Agency, covering 1959 and through 
1962, submitted by the Alaska Department of Aviation for review by 
the FAA, indicate the requirements for consideration under the plan 
would be approximately $18 million for 225 so-called air commerce 
airports and 62 seaplane bases, and 31 general aviation airports and 
29 seaplane bases. This is subject to possible change by the recent 
CAB decision on intra-Alaska carriers to carry realined routes. 

I should say, Mr. Chairman, that this $18 million which has been 
suggested for expenditure under the plan, will be somewhat less than 
ha f the money actually needed for a well-rounded airport program 
in Alaska over these next several years. 

In other words, it is a basic minimum which will make possible the 
advance of aviation there. That minimum obviously cannot be had 
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if this bill is not enacted into law in the first place; and in the second 
place, if the existing formula is not maintained. 

Senators Schoeppel and Cotton were in Alaska a couple of years 
ago and I think they know as well as anyone the importance of uvia- 
tion in Alaska and the need for expanding the facilities for its 
development. 

I hope that the bill will be speedily reported, Mr. Chairman, and 
passed in the Senate and subsequently in the House and enacted into 
law because I believe it is a good bill and is needed in the national 
interest. 

Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Senator Bartlett. 

As I understand it, there can be no transportation in the foreseeable 
future for intracommunication within the great new State of Alaska 
other than air transportation. 

Senator Bartietr. That is true. There are a few roads, but noth- 
ing to carry the bulk of the passenger traffic or freight. A good part 
of our freight goes by air. 

Senator Monroney. At the present time, what percentage of the 
land is Alaska is owned by the Federal eames! 

Senator Bartierr. At the present time, I would estimate, as close 
as anyone could give, 99.5 percent of all the land area of 385 million 
acres is owned by the Federal Government. 

Senator Monroney. So, with the Federal Government owning all 
but nearly one-half of 1 percent of the land area, the policy of “do 
it yourself” for the State of Alaska would have the tragic result of 
thrusting an impossible burden on local government ? 

Senator Barrierr. It would be an intolerably heavy burden until 
the land is physically transferred to the State of Alaska for use by 
the State. That will take time. 

I ought to mention here, Mr. Chairman, that these fields, all of 
them, have a real military significance. We know the importance 
of defenses in Alaska in view of the fact that Alaska is adjacent to 
Soviet Siberia. Every field which can be used by civilian planes 
likewise can be and frequently are used by military aircraft. It is 
an essential part, I should say, of the complex of airfields which are 
available for the military. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, whether the airport is desig- 
nated as a military airport and constructed at the expense of the 
Air Force, or built by the State of Alaska, it has the same potential 
for service, supplies, emergency landing fields, and even base opera- 
tions, as do the military fields themselves ? 

Senator Barrierr. As an example, of course, there is the inter- 
national airport at Anchorage and the international airport at Fair- 
banks, which, in time of trouble, will be taken over by the military. 

Senator Monroney. May I say that the entire postal service 
must be furnished by air, or not at all. 

Senator Barrierr. That is correct. We are substantially depend- 
ent on aviation for movements of all kinds. 
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Senator Monroney. You mentioned the essentiality of airports for 
interstate transportation, cross-state transportation, defense needs and 
auxiliary military use and I believe you also mentioned in your testi- 
mony, the high utility of these airports in facilitating foreign com- 
merce. 

Senator Bartierr. Right. And, of course, we have four American 
carrier flying interstate, and they carry just about all people who go 
to Alaska and who come from Alaska, there being no other means of 
transport except the Alaska Highway, and an occasional Canadian 
steamship to southeastern Alaska. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scuorpret. I don’t believe I do, at this time. Thank you. 
It is an excellent statement. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. No, thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Yarborough? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you, no. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Hartke? 

Senator Corton. No, thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much. 

While this is a meeting of the Subcommittee on Aviation, we would 
a other members of the committee to be present if time allows them 
to do so. 

Senator Barrierr. I have here some material from Mr. Augusta 
which I would not ask be made part of the record, but I request it be 
made part of the file. 

Senator Monroney. That will be done. 

We are honored to have with us the able junior Senator from Texas, 
coauthor of this bill and also of the one vetoed last year. We would 
appreciate having your testimony at this point. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and pleasure 
to have the opportunity to appear before this distinguished subcom- 
mittee in behalf of S. 1, generally called the Federal aid to airports 
extension bill, and I want particularly to commend the committee for 
the work it did last year on the bill for the extension of Federal aid 
to airports bill. It is a privilege to be one of the cosponsors of this 
“ion under the leadership of the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
roma. 

We need only to look at the current program and the 1959 fiscal 
record to see that the great and growing need for better airports is 
not being met at a pace in keeping with the jet age. 

This chart, if not already in the record, I would like in the record. 

Senator Monroney. That will be received and it will be reproduced 
for the record. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. This chart shows that last fiscal year re- 
quests for assistance under this program exceeded $187 million which 
was more than three times the $60 million available and programed. 
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Of particular significance, I believe, is that portion of the graph 
showing funds programed for jet field improvements totaled only 
$31 million when over $121 million was needed for planned improve- 
ments to prepare for the jet age. Our Nation is in the position of 
having jet aircraft coming off the assembly lines. We are entering 
a period of vastly improved air service. But this development will 
be limited and delayed if we do not act quickly to start construction 
of airport improvements to provide fields on which these jets can 
land. The improvement of fields to accommodate jet planes is not 
merely a matter of passenger convenience; it is a matter of extreme 
importance to national security in time of emergency. 

In further illustration of the need to expand and extend this pro- 
gram, I want to call to the committee’s attention the airport improve- 
ment picture in my home State of Texas. I might say parentheti- 
cally, I was happy to yield to the distinguished Senator from Alaska. 
I concede that he represents more square miles and greater dis- 
tances traveled by air. Our people have built up a greater trans- 
portation system simply because of numerically superior and density 
of population in that area. Our rapid population increase in Texas 
during the last 10 years is exceeded only by the population increase 
in California. <As a result of that increase, coupled with industrial 
growth and the size of the State, second though it might be now, there 
isn’t any section of the Nation, both population and size considered, 
that has a greater need for these first-class air travel facilities. 

As in other States, the existing program is not able to meet this need. 

At this point I ask leave to place in the record a table showing the 
complete breakdown of airports in Texas where aid has been applied 
for, where it has been received or denied under the existing program. 
So far, 72 Texas cities and towns made application. This chart covers 
the period from 1956 to 1959. 

Senator Monroney. Is there objection to incorporating that in the 
record ? 

Senator Scnorrren. I have no objection. 

Would the Senator yield for one question here? He may cover it in 
his statement which I have before me. 

Senator YArBoroucH. Yes. 

Senator ScuorrreL. In the compilation offered for the record here, 
do you show a breakdown, or do you have areas or places in Texas 
where your communities may have completed bond issues for the 
expansion of airports that have not been able to be met ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. There are. I have put on this particular 
table the Federal funds requested rather than the local contribution. 
I have that information at my office and can supply it for the record 
and will supply it. This is the table which shows the total which was 
requested of the Federal Government. Many cities have voted their 
bonds and are waiting for matching aid so they can go forward with 
the program. 

Due to the necessity of covering long distances in a hurry, they have 
been very air conscious. They have many airports there and there is 
much need for improvement. 

I would like to include this table as an exhibit, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. This report shows that in fiscal 1959, a total 
of 30 Texas cities made application for aid under the program. Of 
that number, 15 received no funds at all, 8 of the requests were par- 
tially filled, and only 7 cities were able to secure the aid needed for 
their particular project. This, I believe, clearly shows that the pro- 
gram, although a good one, does not nearly meet existing need. Aid 
requested under the program for Texas airports totaled $7,179,583, 
while funds programed totaled $3,573,503. 

It is my understanding that the first year under the bill S. 1 
$4,890,000 would be programed for Texas for the first year. of 
course, that won’t meet all of our needs, but it will be a great aid over 
the present situation. 

Senator Monroney. That would be from the $100 million annual 
authorization but the $75 million one-time emergency fund to ready 
the airports for the jet program would perhaps supply some of your 
larger requirements for funding in some of the big cities, thereby 
relieving the drain on the regular annual $100 million in matching 
funds and making more of it available to smaller cities that could not 
be reached unless the $75 million emergency jet modernization fund 
was incorporated in the bill. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I am happy that the chairman has pointed 
that out, as he did last April. 

This shows the great benefits that the $75 million special fund for 
the jet aid will have on other airports in continuing their construc- 
tion at a faster pace. 

With the rapid development of air travel and the industrialization 
of Texas, the need for improved airports will continue to grow there 
as in other sections of the Nation. But my testimony for this pro- 
gram is not for the people of my State alone, because in air travel 
there is no such thing as just one State. People get on these planes 
generally to cover long distances. I am offering this not for the 
people of one State or one section, but for the whole Nation. It is 
for the progress of the American people and all mankind. 

The age of air travel is here. You can transact business in the 
morning in Brownsville, Tex., where you can actually see orange 
groves out of the windows. At noon you can have a business lunch 
at Point Barrow, Alaska, where—according to the statement made 
on the floor of the Senate the other day by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alaska, present here—they are expecting oil and gas 
development in the region of the Arctic Sea. Then he can have his 
dinner that night in the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in what I believe will 
soon be the 50th State. Already the limits of the United States have 
moved thousands of miles westward. 

This bill is necessary to tie the American people closer together with 
proper transportation facilities. Even with the 49th State our west- 
ern boundary has been moved out thousands of miles, making air 
travel more important than ever before. 

Most of us, the members of the Senate, span the period from the 
horse and buggy to jet planes. I remember the first automobile that 
I saw, Mr. Chairman. It came through the country and caused a lot 
of good stock to be cut up going through barbed wire fences. We 
have moved in less than one generation from the horse and bu to 
planes fantastically faster than the speed of sound. The Sahedions 
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and almost unbelievable development makes us stand in awe at what 
tomorrow may bring. 

You and I have the opportunity and the responsibility to help see 
that our Nation keeps pace with this remarkable age in which we live. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say that we don’t just have to keep up with 
the Russians. I think that we, as an adventurous people ought to 
keep ahead on our own initiative and not be afraid whether somebody 
else keeps up with us, but see that we are first, in the same spirit in 
which the pioneers crossed the plains, and the same spirit with which 
Seward put up the money to buy from Russia what they called 
Seward’s Folly, an ice cap, now our 49th State. 

It is a pleasure to cosponsor this bill with the able chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Senator Yarborough. 

In your opinion, would the areas of Texas needing air transporta- 
tion, considering the great distances that make this a very important 
part of your State’s economy be able to carry on an airport program 
without the assistance of the 50-50 matching funds as provided in 
this bill? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. They wouldn’t be. 

I mention this further, Mr. Chairman: It is the greatest trainin 
ground in the Union for pilots. We have many military fields an 
they have to make emergency landings on civil fields. It is a great 
aid, as a subsidiary, to have these fields there. In the southwestern 
part of the State the skies are clear sometimes 300 daysa year. It is 
an ideal place for pilot training. It is the most thinly settled part 
of the State, the driest part, the range part. Airport construction is 
needed there as a supplement to the great air training bases we have. 

Senator Monroney. The Senator is well aware of one of the com- 
panies within his own State, operating both there and in California, 
that is building the B-58 supersonic bomber. The Senator, I think, 
has seen published reports that this bomber is costing us about $28,- 
500,000 each. Would not the Senator feel that with aircraft of this 
great cost flying overhead that expending an amount of $100 million 
a year for airports would serve aviation as greatly as 314 of these 
planes? 

Senator Yarsorouen. I feel it certainly would, Mr. Chairman, and 
that the larger fields might save some of these planes. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, at $28,500,000 per copy, the 
defense needs would be served by having available more fields with 
longer runways on which they could make emergency landings. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Also, those 
planes might be obsolete 2 years from now, but the money spent on 
these runways won’t be obsolete. If the length becomes obsolete, 
that investment is there and you can just extend them a little farther. 
This money won’t wear out that fast. It will last for a long time, even 
with the tremendous heat and pressure that jet planes put on the 
runways. 

Senator Monroney. I thank the distinguished Senator for his 
statement. 

Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scnorrren. No questions. 

Senator Monronry. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions, thank you. 
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Senator Monroney. Senator Bartlett? 

Senator Bartierr. No questions, thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much. We hope that you can 
remain with us. 

We have a letter for the record from the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arkansas, Senator J. W. Fulbright, and one from the 
distinguished junior Senator from Montana, Senator Mike Mans- 
field, transmitting a wire from Frank W. Wiley, of the Montana 


Aeronautics Commission. We will include those in the record at 
this point. 

(The letters follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
January 19, 1959. 
Hon. WAREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was pleased to learn that the Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has scheduled public 
hearings on S. 1, the Federal aid to airports bill, of which I am a cosponsor. 

This legislation would, among other things, authorize the appropriation of 
$100 million per year for 5 years for airport construction throughout the 
country. 

During this period of development in the air industry, it is essential that our 
country be equipped with adequate and safe airport facilities. 

I, of course, am particularly interested in the allocation of the funds for 
the State of Arkansas. The proposed legislation allocates $1,062,318 per year 
to my State on a matching fund basis. This is an increase of nearly $400,000 
per year over allocations made under the existing law. 

With increasing industrial progress, it is vital to my State, as well as to 
the entire Nation, that adequate air transportation be available. It is my belief 
that this legislation, by making funds available for airport construction and 
improvement, will contribute to the progress of our entire country. 

I will aprpeciate having this letter made a part of the record of the hearings 
and I take this opportunity to express the hope that your committee will 
favorably report this bill. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FuLsricut, 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
January 21, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You and the members of the Aviation Subcommittee 
are to be complimented for the promptness shown in scheduling an early hear- 
ing for this important legislation, 8. 1, the airport bill. 

I am indeed sorry that my recent hospitalization prevents me from partici- 
pating in this hearing, but I do want you to know that as a cosponsor of §. 1, 
this measure has my wholehearted support. 

This increase in Federal aid to airports is very important to the entire Nation, 
especially with the advent of the jet age and the tremendous increase in air 
traffic. An extension and expansion of the Federal Airport Act is necessary if 
we are to have an adequate system of modern airports throughout the country 
to meet safety requirements. It is too big a job to expect the individual States 
to handle themselves. 

Air travel is just beginning to grow and expand in my State of Montana and 
the enactment of S. 1 would be of inestimable assistance to many communities 
and cities who are planning new airports and expanding others. Recently the 
Civil Aeronautics Board gave tentative approval to the extension of new airline 
service in Montana. These new routes will improve service to many communities 
and some will be receiving service for the first time. This means that new air- 
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ports will have to be constructed or expanded. The majority of these counties 
and municipalities are not in a position to provide the necessary funds to do an 
adequate job. 

The Federal Airport Act is a forward-looking and progressive program, one 
which should not be curtailed but needs to be expanded. I hope that the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will be able to act expeditiously 
and favorably on S. 1. 

I would appreciate having this letter and the attached telegram I have re- 
ceived from Frank W. Wiley of the Montana Aeronautics Commission made a 
part of the printed record of this hearing. 

Thanking you and with best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


HELENA, Mont., January 19, 1959. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Request that you give active support to S. 1, Senate Federal Airport Act, 
which is vital to development of needed airports to serve Montana communities 
scheduled for local airline service. Regards. 


FRANK W. WILEY, 
Montana Aeronautics Commission. 

Senator Monroney. The first outside witness that we have sched- 
uled is a very distinguished aviator in his own right, a man who has 
had a vast amount of experience in military aviation and in air traffic 
controls in bringing our bombers safely back to England during 
World War II, who was chairman of the Air Modernization Board 
since its establishment, and who has been selected as Administrator 
for the new Federal Aviation Agency. This, I might add, is another 
first. This is the first appearance of the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency before a congressional committee. 

We are glad to have you, General Quesada, and will you come 
forward and present your testimony? You may bring to the table 
whatever aids you feel would be helpful in this and have them identi- 
fied at this point in the record so that when they speak the shorthand 
reporter will be able to include their testimony along with yours. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELWOOD R. QUESADA, ADMINISTRATOR, FED- 
ERAL AVIATION AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES T. PYLE, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY; 
AND DAGGETT H. HOWARD, LEGAL COUNSEL OF THE FEDERAL 
AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. Quersapa. I have with me Mr. James Pyle, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency, and Mr. Daggett Howard, 
legal counsel of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Senator Monroney. You may be seated and proceed in your own 
way, General Quesada. 

Mr. Quesapa. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to take this opportunity to thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before you to express the views of the Federal Aviation Agency on 
S. 1, which is an extremely important bill calling for certain amend- 
ments to the Federal Airport Act. 

I am grateful to be among the first to be here. Not only for the 
first time that this facility has been used but the first time that we 
have had an opportunity to appear before you. For all of this we 
are grateful. 
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Last August the Congress moved with remarkable speed and single- 
mindedness in recognizing the need for enactment of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. Its purpose, you will recall, was to streamline 
and modernize major aspects of a law which had stood for 20 years as 
a milestone in aviation progress. I refer, of course, to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, which was an amazingly versatile piece of legis- 
jation and had for many years met the demands of dynamic growth 
in aviation. Yet nearly all of us agreed that events had overtaken 
some of its most important provisions; namely, those dealing with 
air safety. The result was swift enactment of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 and creation of the new Federal Aviation Agency which 
I am presently representing here today. Might I say, Mr. Chairman, 
and acknowledge publicly, our gratitude, to acknowledging the leader- 
ship which this committee and you particularly have demonstrated 
in the passage of this legislation. Might I say again to the committee 
and to you in particular, Mr. Chairman, that we recognize the kindness 
and objectivity displayed by the committee and by you in anne 
my administration’s proposed legislation to be considered along with 

. 1 today. 

enaae Monroney. It stands in exactly the same parliamentary 
light by unanimous consent of the committee, so we are considering 
both bills in these hearings, both on the same level. 

Mr. Quesapa. It is very thoughtful and kind and we are grateful. 

As you know, one of the important concerns of the new Agency is 
the airport system of the United States. 

have mentioned all this because I want to commend to your care- 
ful consideration the thought that the 12-year-old Federal Airport 
Act is likewise out of date. It too needs streamlining and modern- 
izing—to meet the radically changed conditions currently facing us 
in this vital field of aviation activity. I want to be very frank with 
you and say that S. 1, in its present form, strikes me as a measure 
which merely places a much higher dollar figure on an outmoded ap- 
proach. I sincerely believe that it will cost the taxpayer a lot more 
than he ought to pay and give him a lot less than he should have for 
what is spent. 

The time has come to face up to the problem on the facts as they 
now exist and to consider a more positive program, one which is 
geared to meet in timely and effective fashion those urgent and true 
needs that confront us, and yet do so at a cost well below that of S. 1. 

I think we all recognize the wisdom—I should say the necessity— 
of producing maximum results in airport development at the lowest 
practicable cost. I feel this is always true of all Federal programs. 
But, in a period when matters beyond our control keep overall ex- 
penditures continually reaching for new peacetime highs, it is cru- 
cially important to discipline ourselves in those areas where savings 
are possible. Luckily, some of the very factors giving rise to the 
need for further Federal airport development at this time should very 
soon be the source of additional revenues, on a scale that could bring 
many of our airports closer to a position of self-sufficiency and thereby 
attract greater financial support from non-Federal sources. I refer 
to the increased volume of all flying and the rapid introduction of new 
services, particularly the jets, which should soon produce more air- 
port users and pull more passengers through the turnstiles, 
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In this connection, it might be well to note the rather dramatic 
recent announcement that in 1957 the scheduled airlines became our 
largest intercity carriers, boarding over 44 million domestic passen- 
gers at the Nation’s airports. Perhaps this statement was really not 
too surprising at that, because it merely reflects the continuous rapid 
growth we have seen in all segments of civil aviation. There are now 
more than 70,000 civil aircraft using the airports of our Nation. This 
overall growth and the introduction and use of larger and faster air- 
craft make it necessary that the Nation’s airports be further devel- 
oped and improved. Clearly then, those urgent airport construction 
projects essential to a safe and adequate national aviation facilities 
system must be undertaken and must be completed without delay. 

At the same time, we must begin to face the fact that aviation has 
come of age. In our rapidly expanding economy, aviation is no longer 
a helpless infant. It is now helping to lead the way. Large segments 
of aviation which were once unable to survive without subsidy have 
already attained a position of strong self-sutliciency. Others are mov- 
ing rapidly in that direction. We must look toward the day, in the 
not-very-distant future, when the vast majority of our airports will 
either be self-sustaining or will be at least on a sound enough economic 
footing to call for assumption of full financial responsibility on a 
local or State basis. 

To meet the very real needs foreseen in the period before this comes 
about, we propose that authorizations for Federal airport aid be ex- 
tended through fiscal year 1963. A study of the needs for airport 
improvements necessary for an adequate national system indicate a 
peak need in 1960. This need reflects the overall growth of flying 
activity and the introduction and use of commercial jet aircraft. 
Thereafter, the need for essential airport development tapers off some- 
what. Consequently, we proposed authorization of funds at cor- 
respondingly descending levels through fiscal year 1963. At this time, 
we do not feel any forecast can reasonably be made beyond fiscal year 
1963. 

This program assures that Federal participation will continue for 
the period necessary to afforgl ample opportunity to the States and 
local communities to assume their proper responsibility without dis- 
ruption of needed airport development. At the same time, it reflects 
our conviction that the time has come to begin an orderly withdrawal 
from the airport grant program. 

For all these reasons, and others of a more specific nature which I 
shall get to a little later, the Federal Aviation Agency strongly op- 
poses S. 1, in its present form. Instead, we support what we consider 
to be the more positive and effective program called for in the ad- 
ministration bill. 

S. 1 essentially calls for a 5-year extension of the present Federal 
aid for airports program at a total cost of $575 million. The bill, as 
introduced, is considered to be outmoded, too high in cost and poorly 
designed to fulfill the proper area of Federal responsibility in meeting 
airport development needs in a timely and effective fashion. 

On the other hand, The administration bill offers changes in the 
present law, modernizing and streamlining it, and provides a positive 
program at considerably lower cost to the taxpayer. In essence, it 
will provide for a $200 million outlay of Federal funds over the 4- 
year period for which it would extend the program. It is carefully 
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tailored to meet urgent peak demands foreseen in the earlier portion 
of the 4-year period and to taper off thereafter, calling for $65 million 
in fiscal year 1960, $55 million in fiscal year 1961, $45 million in fiscal 
year 1962 and $35 million in fiscal year 1963. 

Experience has shown that certain outdated and cumbersome pro- 
visions of the present law, which would be virtually unchanged by 
S. 1, are ineffective to provide expeditious airport development where 
urgently needed and to insure concentration of effort on those aspects 
of airport development requiring Federal attention. In contrast, the 
administration bill would streamline and modernize the present law 
in certain important aspects. 

First, while retaining the established equities of the present State 
apportionment formula, provisions would be made increasing the dis- 
cretionary funds of the Administrator from 25 percent of appropriated 
funds to 50 percent. This would provide badly needed flexibility to 
meet urgent requirements where they actually exist. 

Second, provision would be made with respect to funds apportioned 
to the States, but unused for the prescribed 2-year period, permitting 
them to revert in their entirety to the Administrator’s discretionary 
fund without being reapportioned as required under existing law. 
This would insure maximum availability of funds for actual pro- 
ductive use, whereas sizable amounts stand idle for long periods under 
the present law. 

Parenthetically, at this point, I would like to inject something you 
might find a little surprising. As of January 1, 1959, from the funds 
available for obligation under the current program level, there was 
over $12 million of unallocated State apportionment in 18 of the States. 
As you know, the Federal airport program has been operating at a 
$63 million level since fiscal year 1956. During all of this time, 14 
of the States have never utilized all of the State apportionment funds 
available to them. With one-half of fiscal year 1959 already past, 
there are five States which each have in excess of $1 million of unused 
State apportionment funds. One has over $21%4 million. Histori- 
cally, these unused funds have held steadily at a level between 17 and 
20 percent of all State apportioned funds, 

A third major provision of the administration bill woud confine 
Federal aid to development of that portion of our airport system 
which is directly needed for safe and efficient aircraft operations. In 
other words, Federal funds would be devoted to runways, taxiways, 
aprons, tower facilities, etc., and would not go “beyond the gate.” 

Federal concern would be imited to safe, efficient movement of 

assengers and cargo, and local and State governments and private 
interests would be expected to assume their traditional and proper 
responsibility for the comfort and welfare of passengers and other 
airport users, and the custody and protection of cargo. This prin- 
ciple is based on the proper assignment of State and local responsi- 
bility as well as the basic philosophy that there should be an end of 
expectation that Federal funds will be available for projects which 
either do in fact, or should reasonably be expected to, produce sufli- 
cient revenue to attract financing from sources other than Federal-aid 
funds. 

The administration bill deals with Alaska frankly and unequivo- 
cally as the full-fledged State she has recently become. To the extent 
that this operates to her advantage as to the apportionment funds, she 
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is certainly entitled to her full rights as a State. Insofar as the re- 
quirements for matching funds might otherwise operate somewhat to 
her disadvantage, it should be noted that the President has already 
announced in his budget message a request for a transitional grant to 
Alaska in an amount not to exceed $10.5 million. 

Senator Monroney. Is that limited to airport development? 

Mr. Quesapa. It is not. 

Senator Monroney. Is that a general grant for all purposes? 

Mr. Quesapa. It is not limited to airport development. 

Senator Monronery. The total amount would be $10.5 million for 
everything. 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

Mr. Quesapa. Perhaps it would be useful to pause a minute at this 
point and ask ourselves just what an airport is. The mixture of func- 
tions performed by a typical active airport is sometimes a little con- 
fusing for the purposes of our discussion here today. Parts of an air- 
port make upon an aviation facility necessary for the safe and efficient 
operation of aircraft and comprising a portion of the national avia- 
tion facilities system. Other parts are concerned with the comfort, 
welfare and business transactions of travelers and other airport users. 
In a large sense, the airport is a community asset in attracting busi- 
ness and tourism and contributing to the general welfare of the com- 
munity It is a focal point of the community’s access to other towns 
and cities. 

As we all know, most cities and States expend large sums on pro- 
motional activity and development of facilities to attract business and 
commerce and to stimulate the tourist trade. As we all know, recent 
instances have extended to offers of land, construction of stadiums and 
long-term admissions guarantees to attract major league sports and 
other forms of entertainment. 

Might I inject parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that I don’t think 
there is anyone in the country more of a sports enthusiast than I am. 
I certainly don’t want to discourage any effort that tends to encourage 
sports in this country. 

I am sure that Senator Schoeppel will agree with me on this point, 
having been classified as an all-American himself. But I am a sports 
enthusiast and I don’t want to discourage any effort in this area. 

Senator Monroney. A! major college football teams, major league 
basketball and baseball teams, now use air as their means of transpor- 
tation. Consequently their appearance everywhere would be condi- 
tioned on adequate airports. 

You may lose a football team or basketball team sometime because 
of lack of adequate runways. 

Mr. Quesapa. Compatible with safety, we agree with you. 

In this context, it seems reasonable to me to expect an increasing 
level of community and State support for something as vital to their 
interests as airport development. This would not be so clearly the 
case if we were in an earlier period of developing our airport system, 
and if the economics of aviation had not yet experienced the phenome- 
nal growth we have seen. Under such circumstances, we would be 
striving to attract our initial travelers and airport users by providing 
facilities well ahead of any known demand, and with no reasonable 
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basis for expecting the full financing requirements to be met other 
than with substantial Federal help. “This approach is still valid, of 
course, in the safety aspects of airport development; but we now have 
a substantial airport system in being as a point of departure for new 
development. We also have an established and more clearly foresee- 
able rate of growth in airport use on the basis of which financing can 
be more readily obtained and community support more easily justified. 

In bringing this out, I do not mean to minimize the significance of 
our airport system as a national asset. However, as you know, the 
great airport system we see today was not established without Federal 
aid of very great magnitude. 

Federal contributions to airport construction started in the depres 
sion days of the thirties with the various relief programs, notably 
WPA. Since that time, over $2,681 million in funds and property 
have been contributed by the Federal Government to our civil air- 
ports. I am furnishing for the record a detailed breakdown of this 
figure. 

(The breakdown follows :) 


ATTACHMENT A 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO CIVIL AIRPORTS 


Federal funds and property cf $2,681,762,412 have been contributed to civil 
airports. This amount includes the relief programs of $393,306,703, Civil Aero- 
nautics programs of $392,545,870, surplus airport disposal programs of $1,420,- 
186,000, emergency landing fields program of $10 million and the Federal-aid 
airport program of $465,723,839. The following is a detailed tabulation of these 
contributions : 


Relief programs: 


Civil Works Agency (1988 and 1934) ........................ $15, 222, 372 
Federal Emergency Relief Agency (1933-38) __-------_-_--_- 17, 649, 853 
Public Works Administration (1983-43) ---__...___--____-__--_ 28, 849, 672 
Works Progress Administration (1935-42) _------______---___ 831, 584, 806 

a i Na a a a 393, 306, 703 


Civil Aeronautics Administration programs (World War II) : 
Development of landing area for national defense (1940-47) -_ 383, 031, 875 


Development of civil landing areas (194447) --______-_--___- 9, 513, 995 
aI a eee EE 392, 545, 870 
PN RE RG RN a reer eomnomnaiecnimnmnisinminnieemrgeiinie inne 465, 723, 889 
sumereency tamaine Tews DTOSraM.. ...o6 ccc nnnene 10, 000, 000 
Surplus airport property (1944 to present) _--.-_-__---__--------- 1, 420, 186, 000 
a a cael eae 2, 681, 762, 412 


Mr. Quesapa. I must inject here, in order that it not be miscon- 
strued, that the last item of $1,420,186,000 accounted for by the trans- 
fer of surplus property after the First World War, a substantial por- 
tion of that was in fact not usable for the purpose of civil assistance 
Such things are barrack and things like that were included in this 
sum of $1,420,186,000. So it wouldn’t be proper to assume that all 
of it is usable. 

Senator Monroney. That would include as you say the unrecover- 
able and nonutilitarian facilitics that were transfered with the bases. 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Also would you not say, General, that a con- 
siderable portion of that total was used for conversion to major de- 
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fense airbases and training bases for the military, and while that 
investment may have improved our airports by some $500 million, it 
represented a vast saving to the Government in that an existing airport 
was taken over, improved, and extended for miliary use? It would 
have cost the Government many times more to build airports than to 
use the existing airfields of the Nation in conjunction with civilian 
flying. 

Mr. Qursapa. That is certainly true. And likewise a vast portion 
of it made it unnecessary for the communities to spend their money, 
too, and became very useful assets. 

However, I must point out, some of it was in assets that were not 
useful at all. That is my real point. 

_ As you are well aware, airports are not the only aviation facilities 
for which heavy Federal expenditures have been made. <A well- 
balanced and smoothly integrated system for safe and efficient move- 
ment of aircraft must include extensive air traffic control facilities 
and navigational aids, which the Federal Government must establish 
and maintain at very great cost. For the safe movement of traffic 
in the air and approaches to landing areas, including some airport 
surface radar, the Federal Government is requesting $602 million. 
For this fiscal year alone this is a very sizable operational and finan- 
cial contribution to aviation for which State and local governments 
cannot assume any share of the responsibility. 

The same is true of the sizable contribution made by the Federal 
Government in the form of subsidy to the airlines, particularly over- 
seas and local service carriers. 

The fact that financial burdens of this size on behalf of aviation 
must be borne by the Federal Government and cannot be assumed by 
others, makes it all the more important to encourage State and local 
responsibility in an area primarily their concern, such as airport de- 
velopment. I hardly need add that there are other massive require- 
ments for Federal funds, outside of this field altogether, which it 
would be both foolhardy and false economy to neglect. The demands 
on our economy and the taxpayer are so great, currently and for the 
forseeable future, that we must discipline ourselves where savings can 
be made. 

The program we propose would do this in a way which we feel 
insures that the urgent safety needs for airport development are met 
in a positive, timely, and efficient manner. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. Attachment A enu- 
merates the figures to which I alluded. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, General Quesada, for 
your statement. 

Might I say parenthetically that if there is any obsolete or outmoded 
provision in S. 1 or its predecessor bill present in the bill, we will be 
very happy to consider changes. I might say, however, that under 
the predecessor agency, the Department of Commerce, the only solu- 
tion offered to the problems of the Federal aid to airport program 
was to have none at all. Their testimony was without reference to 
any type of airport program beyond the expiration date of the present. 
act. 

I compliment you on the consideration that you have given to this 
matter and would like to ask, since the allegation is made in your 
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statement that S. 1 is outmoded and not modern and not streamlined, 
on what basis were the figures of $65 million for the year 1960, $55 
million for the year 1961, $45 million for 1962, and $35 million for 
1963—and I presume no money whatever after that time—were 
arrived at? 

Mr. Qursapa. We have made a study and examined, in the course 
of this study, in the order of 3,000 airports. In the course of this 
study we determined the need of these airports in respect to the 
development essential to them in the future. This study of course 
will be made available to you. It is in the final stages of being put 
together at the moment. 

Senator Monronry. Would you then make this study in its entirety 
available to this committee / 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes, sir. , pam 

Senator Monronry. How soon might we expect it, since this Is a 
rather urgent matter on which the leadership is anxious to complete 
action at the earliest possible time? In other words, if your recom- 
mendation of only these amounts provided in the administration bill 
is based on this study, and since the committee would like to complete 
action early next week on the bill, we would certainly like to have the 
advantage of these figures, so that we can examine these minutely to 
determine the real basis for the need as ascertained by the 
administration. 

Mr. Quresapa. We ought to get the complete study to you not later 
than March 1, and we will make every effort to have it to you within 
2 weeks. 

Senator Monroney. Since the study was the basis for these figures, 
then we must presume that the totals, at least, with some specifics as to 
what airports they considered urgent for improvement, were available 
to you, and they should be currently available to this committee. We 
do not care for anything but basic work. We do not care for a fancy 
brochure. I think the basic figures are absolutely essential in deter- 
mining whether the funding now waiting Federal matching exceeds 
the $100 million a year that we have placed in this bill. 

We would like to know so that we can know what we are enacting 
if we choose the administration bill. 

Mr. Quesapa. Senator, I think you have made a very good point. 
We can give you the basic figures, or even beyond figures that are 
basic, that we have put together. And we can give that to you right 
away and we will doso if you would like to have it. 

Senator Monronry. We would like the total dollar figures as to 
our airport needs, and particularly the specifics as to the airports 
that need the “urgent” specifications which the administration bill 
proposes. 

This amount, I presume, is exclusive of Chantilly ¢ 

Mr. Quesapa. It is exclusive of Chantilly. 

Senator Monroney. I congratulate you on the leadership that you 
have taken in giving us that badly needed and very essential facility. 
T had the great pleasure of advocating a second Washington airport 
over a great many years and know the needs and the danger to traffic 
that exists, 

Might I ask, since we have already authorized $63 million for this 
one airport, what do you think would be the total amount required 
for its completion ? 
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Mr. Qursapa. The architectural studies are in their formative stage, 
Senator, so the answer is not a very firm answer. But at the moment 
we are looking to something of the order of $90 million. 

Senator Monroney. Then that one airport, which would provide 
a modern second airport for a city that is perhaps the fifth or sixth 
or eighth city in population, and certainly the fourth or fifth in 
air traffic, would require nearly the total annual amount we are ask- 
ing for in Federal matching funds for all of the other commercial 
airports of the United States, would it not? 

Mr. Quesapa. In 1 year; what you are asking for in 1 year. 

Senator Monroney. So that if it had to be funded out of the Fed- 
eral program being recommended here by the administration, it 
would consume virtually 2 years of the airport aid provided in this 
bill. 

Mr. Quesapa. Of course, in this particular case, Senator, you 
realize as well as I do that this airport started from scratch, which 
is not true of very many airports. It is a service unique to other 
communities in that it 1s serving the Nation’s Capital which has 
requirements out of proportion to its population, by virtue of the 
fact that the seat of government is here, and the city of Washington 
does not enjoy the privileges of a State. There are many other 
factors which make it different. 

Senator Monroney. I am in sympathy with that. I am not trying 
to malign the project of which I greatly approved and which I ad- 
vocated for a long time as a yardstick on airport needs. But finally 
we are talking about air traffic. We are talking about the necessity 
for getting these planes out of controlled airspace back to the place 
you put them down which is the other side of the coin. 

When we run into these vast expenditures, of which we are well 
aware, for the necessary facilities for this dynamic aviation age, 
I feel that instead of being backward or outmoded we are perhaps 
being more modern and more realistic in assessing airport needs, 
expanding traffic, and the necessity of looking forward, than is the 
administration in proposing a self-sustaining program. If the air- 
ports facilities, whether in Washington or elsewhere, were self-sus- 
taining through traffic charges, landing fees, rental concessions, then 
this great new airport itself could be, but we know in: our hearts it 
can’t be. So we have to appropriate these funds and hope that with 
the developments of time, funds will come in for maintaining mod- 
ernization in the future. 

I can’t see that point arriving either for Chantilly or for our na- 
tional airport system. I visited a great many of these major airports 
and found that their requirements for modernization are tremendous, 
even if they do not require construction of a new airport. 

And when you divide the needs of the 49 States up against the total 
dollar figure 1 this bill, which is $100 million a year for 5 years plus 
the $75 million emergency fund, I think we have just about tailored 
it to the minimum amounts with which we can conduct an airport 
modernization program. 

I might say that we have tried to delimit carefully the work that 
the Federal Government should do beyond the runways and the taxi- 
ways. Would it be possible for Chantilly to exist merely with the 


runways and the taxiways, or even with normal temporary passenger 
freight servicing facilities? 
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statement that S. 1 is outmoded and not modern and not streamlined, 
on what basis were the figures of $65 million for the year 1960, $55 
million for the year 1961, $45 million for 1962, and $35 million for 
1963—and I presume no money whatever after that time—were 
arrived at? 

Mr. Qursapa. We have made a study and examined, in the course 
of this study, in the order of 3,000 airports. In the course of this 
study we determined the need of these airports in respect to the 
development essential to them in the future. This study of course 
will be made available to you. It is in the final stages of being put 
together at the moment. 

Senator Monroney. Would you then make this study in its entirety 
available to this committee / 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. How soon might we expect it, since this is a 
rather urgent matter on which the leadership is anxious to complete 
action at the earliest possible time? In other words, if your recom- 
mendation of only these amounts provided in the administration bill 
is based on this study, and since the committee would like to complete 
action early next week on the bill, we would certainly like to have the 
advantage of these figures, so that we can examine these minutely to 
determine the real basis for the need as ascertained by the 
administration. 

Mr. Qursapa. We ought to get the complete study to you not later 
than March 1, and we will make every effort to have it to you within 
2 weeks. 

Senator Monroney. Since the study was the basis for these figures, 
then we must presume that the totals, at least, with some specifics as to 
what airports they considered urgent for improvement, were available 
to you, and they should be currently available to this committee. We 
do not care for anything but basic work. We do not care for a fancy 
brochure. I think the basic figures are absolutely essential in deter- 
mining whether the funding now waiting Federal matching exceeds 
the $100 million a year that we have placed in this bill. 

We would like to know so that we can know what we are enacting 
if we choose the administration bill. 

Mr. Quesapa. Senator, I think you have made a very good point. 
We can give you the basic figures, or even beyond figures that are 
basic, that we have put together. And we can give that to you right 
away and we will doso if you would like to have it. 

Senator Monronrey. We would like the total dollar figures as to 
our airport needs, and particularly the specifics as to the airports 
that need the “urgent” specifications which the administration bill 
proposes. 

This amount, I presume, is exclusive of Chantilly ? 

Mr. Quesapa. It is exclusive of Chantilly. 

Senator Monroney. I congratulate you on the leadership that you 
have taken in giving us that badly needed and very essential facility. 
T had the great pleasure of advocating a second Washington airport 
over a great many years and know the needs and the danger to traffic 
that exists. 

Might I ask, since we have already authorized $63 million for this 
one airport, what do you think would be the total amount required 
for its completion ¢ 
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Mr. Qursapa. The architectural studies are in their formative stage, 
Senator, so the answer is not a very firm answer. But at the moment 
we are looking to something of the order of $90 million. 

Senator Monroney. Then that one airport, which would provide 
a modern second airport for a city that is perhaps the fifth or sixth 
or eighth city in population, and certainly the fourth or fifth in 
air traffic, would require nearly the total annual amount we are ask- 
ing for in Federal matching funds for all of the other commercial 
airports of the United States, would it not? _ 

Mr. Quesapa. In 1 year; what you are asking for in 1 year. 

Senator Monronry. So that if it had to be funded out of the Fed- 
eral program being recommended here by the administration, it 
would consume virtually 2 years of the airport aid provided in this 
bill. 

Mr. Quesapa. Of course, in this particular case, Senator, you 
realize as well as I do that this airport started from scratch, which 
is not true of very many airports. It is a service unique to other 
communities in that it is serving the Nation’s Capital which has 
requirements out of proportion to its population, by virtue of the 
fact that the seat of government is here, and the city of Washington 
does not enjoy the privileges of a State. There are many other 
factors which make it different. 

Senator Monroney. I am in sympathy with that. I am not trying 
to malign the project of which I greatly approved and which I ad- 
vocated for a long time as a yardstick on airport needs. But finally 
we are talking about air traffic. We are talking about the necessity 
for getting these planes out of controlled airspace back to the place 
you put them down which is the other side of the coin. 

When we run into these vast expenditures, of which we are well 
aware, for the necessary facilities for this dynamic aviation age, 
I feel that instead of being backward or outmoded we are perhaps 
being more modern and more realistic in assessing airport needs, 
expanding traffic, and the necessity of looking forward, than is the 
administration in proposing a self-sustaining program. If the air- 
ports facilities, whether in Washington or elsewhere, were self-sus- 
taining through traffic charges, landing fees, rental concessions, then 
this great new airport itself could be, but we know in our hearts it 
can’t be. So we have to appropriate these funds and hope that with 
the developments of time, funds will come in for maintaining mod- 
ernization in the future. | 

I can’t see that point arriving either for Chantilly or for our na- 
tional airport system. I visited a great many of these major airports 
and found that their requirements for modernization are tremendous, 
even if they do not require construction of a new airport. 

And when you divide the needs of the 49 States up against the total 
dollar figure in this bill, which is $100 million a year for 5 years plus 
the $75 million emergency fund, I think we have just about tailored 
it to the minimum amounts with which we can conduct an airport 
modernization program. 

I might say that we have tried to delimit carefully the work that 
the Federal Government should do beyond the runways and the taxi- 
ways. Would it be possible for Chantilly to exist merely with the 


runways and the taxiways, or even with normal temporary passenger 
freight servicing facilities ? 
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Mr. Quesapa. Senator, I think there are several points that I 
should attempt to make. In our bill—when I say “our” I mean the 
administration bill—we do not deny or attempt to deny the necessity 
for Federal participation in an aid to airports program. 

We do attempt to establish the degree on the one hand, and focus 
our participation in the area of safety. We feel that it is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to contribute to an adminis- 
tration building in one of the States. That is the responsibility of 
the community. It is our responsibility to contribute to the traveling 
public’s standard of safety. We feel it should be limited to that. 
The difference between our bill and your bill is fundamentally that. 

There is another area of difference. 

Senator Monroney. You are well aware of the part of the Federal 
Aviation Act making you responsible for the development of aviation. 
The position that the administration apparently takes is that it is re- 
sponsible only for the landing and safety features of the airport, 
while this committee feels that the Federal Aviation Act puts upon 
you the responsibility for the development of aviation as well as the 
safety measures. 

For proper development of aviation, proposing landing strips with- 
out terminals does not seem to satisfy that section of the act which 
gives the Administrator of an independent agency of Government the 
duty to promote aviation. 

Mr. Quesapa. We recognize our responsibility to promote aviation. 
But in so doing we feel that it is the responsibility of a community 
to provide for itself those elements of aviation that in effect provide 
com fort. 

Historically, about 30 percent of the money appropriated and spent 
for Federal aid to airports has gone into buildings that promote com- 
fort. We feel that the Federal Government should participate but 
should not provide for comfort and be ornamental. We feel that is 
the responsibility of a community. 

Senator Monroney. In the airport terminal the comfort stations 
are nothing but a necessity. When planes land they must have cer- 
tain passenger facilities available, such as for feeding passengers en 
route. 

At this point I would like to take violent exception to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished minority leader of the House, Rep- 
resentative Halleck, after coming out from a White House confer- 
ence, in which he pointed out that the administration’s bill did not 
provide for fancy restaurants and bars, definitely leaving the impres- 
sion that after discussing it with President Eisenhower the view of 
the administration was that S. 1 and the bill which the President had 
vetoed was a fancy restaurant and bar bill. 

I think that while I was unable, apparently, to correct it publicly, 
although I sought to do so on the floor of the Senate, I will call your 
attention to section 5 of S. 1, which says: 
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With respect to amounts obligated after June 30, 1959, the cost of acquisition 
or construction of that part of a project intended for use as a passenger automo- 
bile parking facility, and the cost of construction of those parts of passenger or 
freight terminal buildings and other airport administrative buildings intended 
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for use as bars, cocktail lounges, night clubs, theaters, private clubs, garages, 
hotel rooms, commercial offices, or gamerooms or such other use which, in the 
opinion of the Administrator— 


and that is you— 


is not essential to the welfare and safety of those persons using airports for 
public aviation purposes, shall not be an allowable project cost under this Act. 

Is there any authority other than the language in S. 1, which I 
have read, that you required to rule out the nonessential features 
under the definition of “welfare and Safety of those persons using the 
airports for public aviation purposes” ? 

Mr. Quersapa. The words, “welfare and safety” is where the thing 
seems to cause confusion, and perhaps disagreement. Whereas we 
recognize the necessity of the Federal Gov ernment, as I have said be- 
fore, to participate in a Federal-aid program, we feel that its con- 
tribution should be limited to those that are essential to safety. 

We do not feel that we should contribute to a building that houses 
the population which uses it. That does not contribute to their 
safety. We feel the community should do that. You might keep 
them dry. You can interpret it that way. To keep them from catch- 
ing cold. 

Senator Monroney. It is difficult to load a DC-7 or DC-8 in a 
howling blizzard at Chicago on a morning like today, is it not? 

Mr. Qu ESADA. I am sure it is; and we feel that is the responsibility 
of Chicago. 

Senator Monronry. The blizzard or the lo: udling ? 

Mr. Quesapa. The loading. 

Senator Monroney. Both the blizzard and the passengers are 
largely interstate, I might add. 

Mr. Quesapa. We feel that the housing of the people in Chicago, 
while they are boarding an airplane, is the responsibility of C hicago. 

Senator Monronry. It doesn’t quite apply to Chantilly ? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir. 

Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t want to leave this 
record in a position where some people might gain the idea or the 
attitude that Chantilly is a criteria to use, or “yardstic k to use in 
measuring the utilization of these other funds, because that was set 
up to meet a compelling need here, which I am very happy for, and 
which I supported, and I think is a practical thing to do. That is 
taken care of separately and outside of this. It is not contemplated 
in this measure here in any way, shape, fashion, or form, is it ? 

Mr. Quesapa. There is another distinct difference: Chantilly is 
owned by the Federal Government, and hence there is no other 
agency to pay for it. In the case of Chicago, it is owned by the 
community. So, if we apply the same yardstick to Chicago as we 
apply to Chantilly, the Federal Government wouldn't pay any money 
in Chicago for the runways or anything else. 

Sen: ator Monroney. The point that I am making here is that if 
these airport terminals can be self-financing, as appears to be the pur- 
port of your statement, then why should we not be able to issu~ onds 
or some other form of self-financing for everything at Chantilly 
except the runways and the taxiways? In other words, the air traffic 
is there the same as it is in Chicago or in Miami or New York or Los 
Angeles or Denver or Dallas. 
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I don’t think we are wasting money; I am for the project. But 
when we talk about self-financing we mean that they are able to help 
carry the cost of the operation of the airport and not to pay for the 
capital investment for the facilities necessary to make the whole 
thing usable. 

Mr. Qursapa. There are two points that I might mention, Senator. 
In the case of Washington, I think we will all agree it is unique, to 
some degree, in that it is serving the Nation’s Capital. 

Senator Monroney. I quite agree. 

Mr. Qussapa. We all agree to that. We feel that the Nation is en- 
titled to something different. But I want to assure you that it is our 
intention, and to the maximum degree possible, to make the airport 
at Chantilly self-supporting. And if it is physically possible, we 
hope to make it return to the Government the money that it put in it, 
and have it returned by the user. 

Senator Monroney. Of course, you are now getting more than 50 
ercent—the figures which you have just quoted I believe show almost 
0 percent—out of the local] governments now for terminal facilities. 

Mr. Quespa. No; that isn’t quite the case. I would say that ter- 
minal facilities are contributed to by the communities to an extent 
greater than 70 percent. 

Senator Monronry. The local share would be more than 70 percent 
of the cost, you mean ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes. sir. I think the communities are contributing 
more than 70 percent to terminal facilities. 

Senator Monroney. So, actually, it is not just a 50-50 matching 
but a 70-30, or even more, matching of funds. 

Mr. Quesapa. Going back to my statement, 30 percent of all the 
moneys spent under the Federal Aid to Airports Act historically has 
gone into administration buildings. 

But I must say at the same time that the communities, in my opinion, 
have spent more than 70 percent for all the administration buildings. 

Senator Monroney. And some of those facilities are occupied by 
the CAA or will be occupied by FAA offices, to meet their operational 
requirements; is that correct ? 

Mr. Qursapa. That is correct; and a very, very small percentage of 
the total. Nothing like 30 percent, I assure you. 

Senator Monronry. You enjoy free rental, do you not, for that 
space ? 

Mr. Quesapa. For the tower, we enjoy free rent, and we pay rent 
in other areas. 

Senator Monroney. You pay rent in all other areas? 

Mr. Quesapa. We should, like anybody else, like any other user. 

Senator Monroney. Do you pay rent? Does Mr. Pyle know about 
that? 

This has just recently come under your jurisdiction, on January 1. 
Mr. Pyle, having been Administrator of CAA has been a tenant of 
the terminal landlords. 

Mr. Pyrite. Mr. Chairman, the present practice is that in a number 
of facilities we do enjoy rent-free privileges. 

Senator Monroney. Would that include maintenance and janitorial 
service, electric power and heat ? 

Mr. Pye. That is correct. I think it is a much more businesslike 
proposition that the Federal Government provide the space that is 
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required for the tower, the air traffic control tower, participate in the 
construction of this facility, and pay rent like any other tenant, and 
pay for services, and so forth, in the other areas, for briefing and 
Weather Bureau facilities, and so forth. 

Senator Monroney. Could you give us the approximate amount of 
the space you are now enjoying rent free in the various airport ter- 
minals and facilities of the country? Supply it for the record? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. That will be useful because it would not be 
a total savings to the Federal Government to go on a paying-tenant 
basis for all space occupied now and in the future if we should with- 
draw completely, as the administration proposes, from any financing 
beyond the runways and the taxiways. 

Mr. Pytx. We will furnish this for the record. 

(The information follows :) 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: In accordance with your request of January 22, 
1959, enclosed is a tabulation by States of rent-free space furnished the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the Weather Bureau at airports in the continental United 
States. At most of these airports, this Agency and the Weather Bureau pay 
the airport owner or operator for services rendered including light, heat, air- 
conditioning, and janitor service. 

Sincerely, 


FB. R. QuESADA, Administrator. 


Rent-free or nominal-rent space occupancy report as of Dec. 31, 1958 


Federal avia- Weather Federal av’a- Weather 
tion Agency Bureau tion Agency Bureau 


SS a 
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Total | Total | Total| Total Total | Total | Total} Total 
air- square air- square air- | square air- | square 
port feet port feet port fee ‘| port fect 
loca- | occu- | loca- | occu- | loca- | ocu- | loca- | occu- 
tions pied tions pied tions pied tions | pied 
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2, 897 
11, 465 5,779 || New Hampshire- 836 
8, 348 3 2,842 || New Jersey ------ é 5,015 
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Senator Monroney. Do you think you would have any right, after 
withdrawing from participation in the construction of terminals, to 
ask for space or to have space designed for you in the locally financed 
terminals of the future? 

Mr, Quesapa. I think that the Government has the right to nego- 
tiate with a community to obtain certain privileges in exchange for 
aid that we give to the community, yes, I do. 

Senator Monroney. You think you would have the right to re- 
‘quire them to build extra space into the facility even though they no 
longer enjoy a 50 percent matching? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think our rights should be limited, however, to 
our essential contribution to the safety of the traveling public. 

Senator Monroney. I gathered that. But I am trying to ascertain 
what the handicaps of the Government and of your fine agency might 
be as we withdraw. I might use, for example, a moderately sized 
airport, perhaps were a modest $250,000 terminal might be built. 
This would be built normally by $125,000 in Federal funds, matched 
with $125,000 of local funds. 

And this bond issue, remember, Mr. Quesada, has already been 
passed ; this financing is waiting now, usually blocked off from spend- 
ing, although the interest may be running on the bonds that the city 
voted to build this. You require, say, 25 or 30 percent of the space 
of this terminal for your facility. If they now have only the amount 
that they had anticipated spending for the $250,000 building, they 
must stretch their $125,000 as far as they can to meet these needs of 
the traveling public. _ 

Therefore, they might say we will give you the land and you build 
your own facility for your necessary air traffic control and your neces- 
sary weather and your necessary safety people. 

And you go off and build it. Do you have any idea how many 
buildings we will have to build in cases like this‘ I am trying to 
face this thing realistically because I know when you cut the size 
of the building in half—as you do when you take yourself out of 
anything other than runways or taxiways; then the size of the build- 
ings must shrink to fit the bonds already previously voted—you will 
be coming here with requests for facilities, or you will be keeping ex- 
pensive equipment, radio and radar, in temporary firetrap shacks, and 
we will vote you the money. And I venture the guess that it will 
amount to more than the outlay of the 30 percent that you say—$30 
million per year—for the termianl facilities. 

Mr. Quesapa. We would certainly be willing, under the circum- 
stances that you describe, to be willing to be a rent-paying tenant, 
certainly. It must be made clear, as history has demonstrated to be 
the case, that facilities required for our needs are minimal in terminal 
buildings. If this should change and we would impose, as an exam- 
ple, on a community the burden of providing us 25 percent of the 
space that they build under the terms of a local bond issue, I think 
we would be unable under those circumstances. 

I think Jimmy has some experience in this area that might be help- 
ful to you. 

Mr. Pye. I think so, Mr. Chairman. So that there will be no mis- 
understanding, the term “air traffic control tower” as set forth in the 
administration proposal includes the necessary operating areas for 
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the instrument flight room, equipment rooms, the recorders and so 
forth. So it isn’t just the CAB that is stuck on top of the building. 
This is the first point. 

The additional requirements are definitely minimum strictly in the 
administration building and would impose no handicap on the com- 
munity to provide. I am talking now possibly of the office for the 
safety agent who is based at that airport, and that kind of thing. 
The Weather Bureau briefing room, for example; this I believe 
should be provided to the Government and the Government would 
pay the rent as any other user; the airport which also has its office 
there, and the fixed base operator who operates from that building. 

The Government, to meet this requirement, should pay rent like 
any other tenant. This has not been the practice up to this point, 
and I think it has worked hardship on the communities and in many 
cases has cost the Government more. It is amazing sometimes what 
costs, artificial costs, are injected so that the communities can recoup 
the expenses which they incur in providing the space and services 
to the Government. 

Senator Monroney. The theory of the bill then is that it is cheaper 
to rent than to buy, or to participate up to 30 percent in the construc- 
tion, as the Administrator testified; that it would be cheaper to rent 
the space in the future, or, if the bond issue will not spread so far, to 
construct separate facilities with Federal building funds. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is true. 

Senator Monronry. So that we do not have quite the saving, long- 
range, as the rent and the construction of expensive new buildings by 
the Federal Government would be in addition to the cost of the overall 
Federal aid program that you are proposing. 

Mr. Qursapa. We can give you some detail on this by going back 
in our experience, I am sure. But we are talking about minimal ex- 
penses compared to the magnitude of the program that we are con- 
sidering. 

Senator Monroney. Is it not also a fact that often space is given 
to military functions, offices and other ground installations, on our 
various airports ? 

Mr. Qursapa. I would say that that is true, and I would say that 
the reverse is also true, that on military bases, space is given to com- 
mercial enterprises as well. 

Senator Monronrey. Would the Federal Government generally, to 
the degree that is used space, enjoy the same rent-free privileges en- 
joyed by the CAA, now the FAA? : 

Mr. Quesapa. I think that is a matter of negotiation. 

Senator Monroney. We will have lots of mayors here and we can 
develop this question from their experience as well. I do urge Mr. 
Pyle to supply us with information on the number of installations 
the Agency has, the approximate amount of space that you are using, 
and the degree that you enjoy rent-free tenancy. 

Mr. Pytr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. I do not wish to monopolize this hearing. 

Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scnorrret. General Quesada, in testifying on the overall 
program I realize that you are generalizing here and in answer to 
questions and in your followup you will be more specific in what you 
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have in mind as we approach both of these bills for further considera- 
tion of this committee. 

Some discussion has been had here about the great major cities and 
airports, and this great jet age. As I recall, on pages 3 and 4 of your 
prepared statement you referred to the increased volume of flying, 
and the 70,000 aircraft using the airports of our Nation. In that con- 
nection I would like to ask you this one question. It deals with your 
general overall aviation question. 

As I understand it now, the Federal Aviation Agency proposed leg- 
islation which has the objective of meeting the most urgent needs in 
airport development. I can say that as proposition No. 1. You do 
agree; don’t you? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes, sir; that is our job. 

Senator ScHorrret. Presumably most of these urgent needs are in 
connection with airports anticipating jet airline service. That is 
popular. It has caught the fancy and it a necessary development 
that we have to meet here. But are we possibly overlooking the legiti- 
mate requirements now of the general aviation pilot, the fellow who 
flies his own plane, in many instances for pleasure but in numerous 
instances for business, and who needs airport facilities. What do 
you have to say about that in this overall picture, under the adminis- 
tration bill that you are testifying for as well as this measure ? 

Mr. Qursapa. That is a concern that all of us have. All of us rec- 
ognize general aviation as perhaps the most dynamic element of the 
three classes, the three classes being military, commercial carriers, and 
general. 

General aviation, in terms of units, is far larger than the carriers, 
and it is somewhat larger than the military. However, if we go back 
through history, and we should expect to perform in the future as we 
have performed in the past, it is clear that of the number of airports 
that have received Government aid, those airports that serve general 
aviation and general aviation purposes alone constitute approximately 
half—approximately half. This is the number of airports. 

In terms of money spent, about 14 to 15 percent of all the money 
spent has gone into those airports that serve general aviation and gen- 
eral aviation alone. 

_If we say that on the one hand, we must say on the other hand that 
airports other than those that serve general aviation and general avia- 
tion alone also serve general aviation. What I am saying is that there 
is no airport into which Federal funds have gone that exclude use by 
general aviation, whereas 15 percent of the funds that have gone into 
airports which exclude the elements other than general aviation. 

_ Senator Scuorprer. In other words, in your opinion, general avia- 
tion gets a pretty good break under this? 

Mr. Qursana. I think it gets a very good break as indicated by the 
fact that they get 14 to 15 percent of all the funds for their exclusive 
use. Let me quote a few figures here. I won’t go into all of the 
ramifications of it. I will be glad to let you have this. 

Airports are divided into these categories, and these categories have 
definitions : Large, medium, small, and nonhub. ; ; 

In the large airports general aviation used the large airports during 
the calendar year 1957 to the extent of 3,900,000 operations. Others 
than general aviation used the large airports to the extent of 3,600,000 
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operations. So what I am saying is that general aviation used the 
larger airports to a larger extent than did the commercial carriers. 

Without going through all of this, might I say that in terms of 
operations general aviation used all four of these categories to the 
extent of 11,600,000 operations. The nongeneral aviation, or the car- 
rier, used the airports of these four categories to the extent of 6,800- 
000, or a ratio of 1.7 to 1; almost twice as much. 

When it comes to a taxpayer, which is the person that I must be 
interested in—I am serving the taxpayer at large—general aviation 
uses these airports that are not exclusively theirs to the extent of 
approximately 25,600,000 operations, whereas the carriers use them 
to the extent of 42,400,000 operations. 

So what I am saying is, in terms of number of operations, the gen- 
eral aviation group used this type of airport, the big airport, or the 
airport that is not exclusive to them, more than did the carrier. 

Senator Scuorrre.. That is interesting and I am glad to have that 
brought out in the record. I have another question. Under the 
existing law which provides for a 75 to 25 percent distribution of 
funds, and a redistribution after 2 years, how long after the law 
expires would we still have these unusable funds in the pipeline? 
Someone will ask us that. 

Mr. Quesapa. Theoretically it would be infinity. However, we 
shouldn’t accept that. It would take from 4 to 5 years to use up all 
the State-allocated funds that when unused go back to be allocated 
again. It would take 4 to 5 years under the provisions of S. 1. 

Senator Scnorprri. Under your FAA-sponsored legislation, how 
long would this money remain in the pipeline? 

Mr. Quesapa. Two years. 

Senator Monroney. The same length of time? 

Mr. Qursapa. No. Two years versus 4 to 5 years. 

Senator Monroney. It is reallocated under both bills every 2 years. 

Mr. Quesapa. But it is not reallocated. It goes back into the dis- 
cretionary fund. 

Senator Monroney. That goes back to the discretionary fund un- 
der the committee bill as I understand it, doesn’t it, Mr. Pyle? 

Mr. Pye. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, it is reallocated back 
under the apportionment formula. 

Mr. Quesapa. 75-25. 

Senator Scnorrren. As of this moment, General, how much money 
is lying around idle that the Federal Aviation Agency cannot touch, 
and why cannot the Agency use it? 

Mr. Quesapa. There are approximately $12 million of the funds 
that are available, that have been available in the past, that have not 
been allocated or spent because, as I have indicated, certain States 
have not requested or used the money that was allocated to them. It 
then goes back to be reapportioned, and at the moment that amounts 
to approximately $12 million, 

Senator Scrorrrei. Under the amendments the Federal Aviation 
Agency proposes, how much of this money would be available for air- 
port construction on July 1, 1959, at your discretion ? 

Mr. Qursapa. About $6 million would be available now, with the 


remaining $6 million having to revolve, to wait for 2 years. 
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Senator ScHorrret. Going back to the $12 million figure that you 
testified to a moment ago, under the present law how much of the $12 
million would be available July 1 for allocation by the Administrator 
under your discretionary power ? 

Would that be $1 or $2 million ? 

Mr. Quesapa. A million and a half would be allocated right now; 
would be usable right now. 

Senator Monroney. Could I interject here? 

Senator ScHorrren. Yes. 

Senator Monronry. The heavy burden of your testimony is that 
it would give you a greater ability to put the Federal assistance 
where most needed for an airport program if we give discretion to the 
Administrator rather than relying on the apportionment formula 
guaranteeing to the States a particular share. However, General 
(Quesada, under your bill that you have the right to allocate 50 per- 
cent of the total of the $200 million Federal program that you pro- 
pose. So you havea diser etionary right to allocate $100 million. 

Mr. Quesapa. Right. 

Senator Monroney. Under S. 1, you have $75 million to meet the 
emergency of the jet air age, plus $25 million discretionary for 5 
years, which figures $125 million. This is a total of $200 million. 

So in putting the money where it belongs, and meeting the urgent 
requirements of the national airport system in the jet air age, S. 1 
gives twice as much discretionary funds to the Administrator as does 
your proposal. 

Mr. QuesapA. One of the differences between S. 1 and our proposal 
is the efficiency of the use of the money. 

Senator Monroney. But you are looking at that, I am afraid, from 
a typical Washington position. To match the funds allocated to the 
States often requires one, two, three, or four attempts to pass bond 
issues. Then, after the passage of the bond i issue, there must be time 
to fulfill the very rigid requirements imposed by the Federal Aviation 
Agency for the proper design of the airport to meet national airport 
standards. 

So if you cut short this time, allegedly to eliminate the idle money in 
the pipeline, you may do a disservice to the orderly planning that is 
necessary to finance half of this program with State funds. This is 
not like the Federal Government where they can receive their funds 
immediately. 

It is carefully thought out and I assure you is not obsolete from the 
testimony we have repeatedly received from the mayors and airport 
authorities that the lag in getting their matching money through bond 
issues, the compliance with your proper requirements for airport 
design up to the contract point, is unavoidable. 

And I also remind my distinguished colleague that what money is in 
the pipeline is not spent; it is money that is authorized but not obli- 
gated. Therefore, whatever problem it might be in the matter of 
bookkeeping, it doesn’t contribute to an unbalanced budget. The 
Treasury makes no disbursement until money is actually paid by the 
Federal Aviation Agency for work done by these various States. 

Mr. Quesapa. The bill that we have is new, and you haven’t had a 
chance to study it. I think I can clear up this point. 
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In S. 1 the funds remain for 2 years in the apportionment. If it is 
not used after 2 years, it goes back and is reapportioned again on the 
25-75 basis. In the bill as we are proposing it, we recognize clearly 
that a community must have some time to get its own house in order 
and develop its own financing in terms of matching funds. We give 
them the same 2 years, under the provisions of our bill. 

Our point here is that by this allocation 14 States have never used all 
of the funds that have been available tothem. So we feel that history 
tells us that we ought to change. 

However, we think 2 years is a reasonable time for communities to 
develop their plans and develop their financing, 1 year would be 
reasonable. 

Senator Monroney. You would not like it to revert for reapportion- 
ment on the State basis, but to be entirely discretionary ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. We will be glad to hear testimony from our 
local witnesses, mayors, and port authorities on that. Personally, I 
have no great feeling about the sanctity of any language in the bill. 
If the burden of the testimony shows that this request is reasonable, 
then the committee can consider whatever change of language is 
necessary. I think it is a very important point that the Senator 
brought out. We will examine witnesses carefully as to whether there 
is an additional need for reapportionment on a State basis or whether 
it should then become discretionary. 

Do you have anything further, Senator? 

Senator Scuorpret. I will defer to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Senator Corron. I want to get a little light on one point. 

The term “jet air age,” which is an attractive and exciting term and 
used frequently in this room this morning, causes me to be deeply in- 
terested in the contrasting hopes and possibilities of the huge metro- 
politan airports and sections such as one of the new members on this 
committee represents, where we do not anticipate, and cannot in the 
foreseeable future, using any of the huge jet planes. I am talking 
about the small airport where it is a problem of increasing the run- 
ways so that instead of having DC-3’s you have Convairs DC-4’s 
or 6's, 

Mr. Quesapa. A feeder-line type airport. 

Senator Corron. Yes. 

From your study of S. 1, and contrasting it with the provisions of 
the proposed administration bill, which gives the elasticity to take 
care of a certain section of the country where the need is a crying 
need, where there is no question of building fancy structures but 
where it is a question of survival to get larger planes in and out? Is 
S. 1 likely to concentrate a larger portion of this into the larger air- 
ports where the traffic is heavier and the income is heavier and the 
resources are greater locally than they are in the smaller sections 
where the prospective traffic is light and the income is light ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Senator, I really don’t believe there is a great deal 
of difference in respect to the question you raised between S. 1 and the 
om that we are proposing. I think I should explain why, Senator 
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Administratively, we limit the amount of money available to the 
large hubs—such as Idlewild. Let’s take that as a glaring example— 
to approximately a million dollars per annum, whereas the Port Au- 
thority of New York puts considerably more than a million dollars 
in. The ratio of our contribution in the large hubs is considerably 
less than 50 percent—considerably less. And we do this administra- 
tively, just by saying we don’t contribute more than a million or more 
to a community. 

Either bill is about the same in this regard, to be frank about it. 

Senator Corron. That is percentagewise ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Or fundwise as well. 

Senator Corron. I had the impression last year—and I was not a 
member of the subcommittee—that the added funds originally pro- 
posed in the bill last year were either actually or tentatively ear- 
marked for development of larger facilities for jet planes. In other 
words, the increase was not going to go into the feeder airports. Was 
I incorrect on that ? 

Mr. Quesapa. There are two points that I think might be helpful 
to the question you are raising. Historically, approximately 15 per- 
cent of all the money spent has gone exclusively to general aviation. 
So that answers part of your question. 

But it does not answer the part of your question relating to feeder 
line operations because that is not exclusive. The fact that 50 percent 
of the money under our bill and 75 percent under the other bill, is sub- 
ject to apportionment, doesn’t in my opinion change in any sub- 
stantial way or even a minor way the amount of money that would be 
available to a State that does not have large hubs in it. 

Senator Corron. But it is the States without the large hubs that 
find the greatest difficulty and require the greater time in raising the 
money to meet their share of the apportionment. Would that not be 
correct ? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is true, as evidenced by the fact that 14 States 
have never used up all the money that was available to them under 
the apportionment formula. 

Senator Corron. And in a bill which put more money into the dis- 
cretionary fund and shortened the time of 

Mr. Quesapa. It doesn’t shorten the time—yes, it does. 

Senator Corron. Would it be the policy, and this may be an unfair 

uestion, and if so I will withdraw it—would it be the policy of your 

gency to see to it that those poorer sections where the money was not 
used because of inability to meet their share on time, would not suffer 
because of their inability ? 

Mr. Quesapa. This would be our policy. We would administer 
the funds for what we consider to be the purpose of allocating the 
funds: providing safety, the simple ingredient of safety to the public 
at large. And that certainly includes the residents, inhabitants, and 
citizens of those communities that just don’t naturally have the large 
hubs. We would certainly pursue their interests to the same extent 
we would pursue the interests of others. 

Senator Corron. I don’t want to prolong this. In the proposed 
administration bill I want to be sure whether there is danger of 
having the small community’s share, where they have to raise the 
money from limited sources and they failed on their time limit, if it 
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reverted to the Treasury and the money was used up in the Idlewilds 
of this country and the door closed. 

Mr. Quersapa. Senator, I have to say to you, it is my opinion that 
the unlocking and the unfreezing of these funds might well contribute 
to the solution of the problem as you have raised it, rather than vice 
versa. That is my No.1 point. It might well help the problem that 
you raise. 

No. 2 

Senator Corron. Excuse me. That would be dependent, however, 
on the policy of the FAA. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is true. That is right. It would certainly 
make money that was otherwise locked up available for purposes that 
you have in mind, which otherwise would be denied. 

But the second point is that just by virtue of the administrative 
provisions that the Agency itself has established, the large communi- 
ties, the large hubs, cannot get 50 percent of the cost of the facility 
borne by the Federal Government. 

Take Idlewild as an example. It would be rather interesting and 
we will get for you the percentage of Federal money that has gone into 
Idlewild. 

I would just estimate it is considerably less than 20 percent. That 
would be easy to obtain. 

Senator Corron. One more question and I will stop. 

The chairman made injuiry of you a short time ago, in which the 
chairman said something to the effect that it was to be assumed that 
under the bill you propose after 1963, after the fourth year, that there 
would be no Federal funds. On page 4 you said: 

At this time we do not feel any forecast can reasonably be made beyond 
the fiscal year 1963. 

Can it be assumed under the administration bill that you definitely 
intend as of now to cut off all aid after 1963? Or is it left open? 

Mr. Qursapa. Asa practical matter I personally don’t see the termi- 
nation of a program providing for Federal aid to communities on 
the principle that the Federal Government must assume some obliga- 
tion of meeting the needs of air commerce that the communities them- 
selves physically cannot meet. I think that will be a continuing thing 
from now on out, as it is in other walks of life and other fields of 
endeavor. 

Senator Corron. So, the language about an orderly withdrawal 
doesn’t mean necessarily a complete withdrawal. 

Mr. Qursapa. It doesn’t mean a termination; no, sir: Not neces- 
sarily. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. How do you account, then, for the statement 
of the President on the veto? He said: 

Civil airports have always been regarded as primarily a local responsibilty 
and have been built, operated, and maintained by States and local governments. 

He calls for the recognition of need for an orderly withdrawal in 
these words: 





Now, however, I am convinced that the time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to begin an orderly withdrawal from the airport grant program. This 
conclusion is based, first, on the hard fact that the Government must now devote 
the resources it can make available for the promotion of civil aviation to pro- 
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grams which cannot be assumed by others, and second, on the conviction that 
others should begin to assume the full responsibility for the cost of construction 
and improvement of civil airports. Over the past two decades, more and more 
airports have progressed to the point of self-sufficiency. Aviation generally has 
achieved a state of maturity in which the users should be expected to pay an 
increasing share of airport costs. With the continued growth of aviation and 
the application of sound management principles, the progress toward airport 
self-sufficiency should continue. 

However, this bill does not provide for a transitional program. Rather, it 
sharply increases the level of the existing program. It does not provide for 
aid to the most urgent airport projects, but continues the current allocation 
formula which is not related to broad national aeronautical needs. The existing 
program continues through June 30, 1959, so no community will be hurt by the 
withholding of approval of this legislation. At the next session of the Congress, 
the administration will recommend a transitional program to provide aid for 
the construction of urgent airport projects that are essential to an adequate 
national aviation facilities system. 

So it seems clear that the administration has in mind that after the 
expiration of the 4-year withdrawal program there will be no further 
ald to airports. 

The administration’s position before this committee last year was 
even to cut off Federal aid as of the end of fiscal 1959. That has been 
modified to an orderly withdrawal. 

I would also like to point out to my distinguished colleague from 
New Hampshire that this changes the language of the original Fed- 
eral Airport Act which provided for facilities necessary for a national 
airport system. That is reenacted, left unchanged in S. 1. 

R new criteria is established by the administration bill in which 
the finding is required “that the project is urgently required for and 
essential to the development or establishment of an adequate national 
aviation facility system.” 

I wonder if you could amplify what the word “urgent” means? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes; we could. 

First, let me say that we feel that our bill provides for an orderly 
withdrawal. At this time it doesn’t seem logical to forecast the needs 
beyond 4 years. 

I might best be able to describe what is meant by the urgent needs 
of a Nation’s aviation facilities by describing the things that we don’t 
need as an element of our Nation’s aviation facilities. And what we 
don’t need is what we have spent 30 percent of the money in the past 
for, and that is administration buildings, as an example. 

Senator Monroney. Excuse me for interrupting you. Your bill 
has already declared that policy against the terminal facilities. The 
limitation already exists in your bill that we would be out of the ter- 
minal buildings facilities. We would be only on the black top, cement 
runways, and taxiways. 

Then it adds another condition, “that the project is urgently re- 
quired for and essential to the development or establishment of an 
adequate national aviation facility.” So we are now talking about 
the extension of runways. We are now talking about the need for 
hard top on the runways themselves. And that will be the criteria 
if the administration viewpoint prevails, that it is “urgently required 
for and essential to the development and establishment of an adequate 
national airport facilities system.” 

Our bill provides for a State formula, although the expenditures 
of 50-50 matching funds must still meet the standards of the national 
airport system and be necessary to it. The administration bill fur- 
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ther restricts the limited funds, then takes away one-third of the 
appropriated disbursement and gives it to the discretionary fund 
of the Administrator, and further adds the qualification that a project 
must be urgently required. 

I wonder if the word “urgent” would include new facilities where 
no air transportation is available today but which might help to build 
the areas you were talking about into real resort areas? Or would 
they still be required to use grass runways ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Are you asking me the question ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. Quesapa. If it contributes to safety, and the community itself 
can’t do it, it would seem to me that the administration would be 
obliged to give favorable consideration to the request for matching 
funds. If that request cannot be met within the apportionment area, 
I think it then must be considered in the discretionary area. 

Senator Monroney. I still don’t think we have gotten to a defini- 
tion of the word “urgent,” which has been added. 

If it meets the criteria as necessary to the national air transpor- 
tation system, we have today 75/25 allocation, plus the discretion- 
ary funds. I think that the committee and the Congress is going 
to want to know about—the meaning of this new added criteria—the 
“urgent” part. 

Mr. Quesapa. The need, in my opinion, must be real, demonstrated, 
and not postponable. 

Senator Monroney. If a community, for example, today has small 
numbers of planes landing, and they are using a grass field, it may 
need to grow; it may need to develop its lake facilities or its ocean 
share, but if it has no existing airport and no scheduled airline into 
it, or it has DC-3 service, is it urgent that it have a runway that 
can take a Viscount or Electra ? 

Mr. Qursapa. As I said before, if it is demonstrated to be urgent, 
real, and nonpostponable, then they would qualify. 

Senator Monronry. It can be postponable for years. You can 
keep flying DC-3’s in there, or Jennies, if you had one. But you 
can’t get in there with a 50- or 75-passenger plane. The commu- 
nity may need to grow. It may have the potentialities for industry 
or as a vacation area, but its urgent needs are now being met by one 
flight a day with the DC-3. 

Does the need for the development of new facilities meet the 
criteria of the urgency mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. Qursapa. The same logic would have to be applied to Chicago. 
You could also apply the same logic that Chicago can continue to 
use the DC-7, and the use of a 707 is postponable. The logic would 
have to be applied to the hubs and to the small communities to the 
same extent. 

Senator Monroney. It would be a little different logic, however, to 
spend $2 billion for 707’s and DC-8’s with no place to land them, 
and to postpone the need of a community in Florida, New Hampshire, 
Kansas, or Oklahoma to have an airport facility that would take 
something beyond the DC-3. 

Mr. Quesapa. And we are prepared to consider it the same way we 
would consider a requirement in Chicago, except considering the re- 
quirement of a small community we would be prepared to contribute 
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as much as 50 percent to the requirement, whereas in Chicago we 
wouldn’t. 

Senator Corron. Just a minute. I am wondering if you aren’t for- 
getting railway transportation may not be the most attractive in the 
world, but there is still passenger traffic into Chicago. 

But in sections of rural America—and one of it is mine—passenger 
traffic is becoming completely obliterated. That should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting the word “urgent” as between advancing 
‘Chicago from DC-7’s to jet planes and making it possible to get a 
plane that carries more passengers into a section that is practically 
isolated. 

Mr. Quesapa. I agree with you. 

Senator Corron. Would you be willing to say that the word 
“urgent” might well be satisfied in the condition such as I have out- 
lined ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Not “willing to say,” I do say. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. I hope we will have the same Administrator to 
interpret it that way if the issue is raised. 

The cosponsors of S. 1 largely felt that they wanted to meet the 
requirements necessary to the establishment of a Federal airport sys- 
tem, and, relying on the wisdom of past Congresses, we guaranteed 
that each State would receive a portion of the funds under a popula- 
tion and area basis. 

From my experience, the States are well satisfied with that guar- 
antee, and not risking the discretionary decision—no matter how we 
may love the Administrator—to find ways of administering to thou- 


sands of pairs of hands needing assistance, through Federal matching | 


Ss 


funds. 


For that reason I feel that you are going to find the “urgently re- 


quired” money, regardless, being spent on the most loudly squeaking | 


wheel in the same way you apply grease to an old wagon. 

For that reason you will find, under the administration’s proposal, 
far greater pressures to spend available funds in modernizing existing 
airports for the jet air age. In our bill we have recognized that: we 
have admitted it; we have provided $75 million in discretionary funds 
to ready these major hub airports; and we have also increased the 
State allotments to a realistic amount in keeping with our faith m 


aviation. There will not be less and less aviation 4 years from now; | 


there will be more and more. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, you have greatly encouraged me, 
because the future of my State is going to depend on the loudness of 
the squeak that we are taking care of now. 


Mr. Quesapa. If we responded to the loudness of the squeak we | 


would never have suggested a change from 75-25 to 50-50, I assure 
you. What we want to do is to meet the need. 

Senator Monroney. With reduced amounts and with increasing re- 
sponsibilities. With a proposal to more than double the present Fed- 
eral tax on aviation gas we are offering less and less, but demanding 
more and more of aviation. 

While I think this is a most interesting discussion, I don’t want to 
monopolize all the time. 

The distinguished Senator from Alaska. 
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Senator Bartrietr. I am curious, General. Is there any prospect 
that Federal funds at Chantilly will be used for rooms in which beer 
might be served ? 

Mr. Quesapa. I can see that it might, because beer is salable in 
Virginia. 

Senator Barrierr. On page 5 of your statement, General, you men- 
tioned that under your proposal you have programed $65 million for 
the fiscal year 1960. Does your plan call for distribution of that 
money to all classes and categories of airports, or is there a concentra- 
tion in the larger industrial cities? 

Mr. Quesapa. There is no plan to concentrate in the larger indus- 
trial cities; no, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. It would be just about the same amount for allo- 
cation as it has been. 

Mr. Quesapa. I think that would be reasonable to asume, that we 
would behave in the future as we have in the past. The administrative 
procedures would be unchanged and the law would be unchanged. 

Senator Bartierr. My good friend, the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and I have a joint interest in that part of 
it, I am sure. 

General, under the existing system of public land, States receive a 
greater percentage share of Federal funds that States that do not 
possess public lands; do they not ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Under the formula allocation, that is true. 

Senator Bartiterr. Would that be continued under the administra- 
tion’s proposal ? 

Mr. Quesapa. That would be continued, unchanged. 

Senator Barrierr. That is a recognition, I take it, that public land 
is Federal land, and therefore the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility, which is not the case elsewhere, perhaps. 

On page 8 of your statement you suggest that the special formula 
applying to Alaska should be removed, and that Alaska should receive 
the same treatment as any other State, which in general I think is a 
defensible position, and in general one with which I agree. 

But I do want to emphasize the fact that apparently this formula 
has been arrived at by virtue of Federal ownership of land in the 
Western States. In the next several years, the duration of this pro- 
gram, for example, the State of Alaska will not have acquired under 
the statehood law any great amount of land, and for the immediate 
future the land ownership of the Federal Government in Alaska will 
probably be greatly in excess of 90 percent. ; 

In consideration of that, General, and in consideration of the fact 
that the administration in proposing an omnibus bill in the future 
takes into consideration these transitional agonies, do you not believe 
that for the next few years this special formula might serve a very 
useful purpose in developing the aviation structure of Alaska? 

Mr. Quesapa. I feel that the formula that we propose would bring 
benefits to Alaska that other States don’t enjoy by virtue of the condi- 
tion that you have described, so much of the land being Government- 
owned. 

Senator Bartietr. We have to match on a 50-50 basis, then, even 
though the Federal Government owns so much more land in Alaska 
than elsewhere ? 
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Mr. Qursapa. And we would have more money to permit you to 
match against. 

Senator Bartierr. That is true, but the State might not have more 
money to match with because it hasn’t any land basis for a revenue 
structure. 

Mr. Quesapa. And hence the President has suggested $10.5 mil- 
lion be allocated to Alaska because of that. 

Senator Barttert. Is that for aviation exclusively ? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. That is for all aspects of Government ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartietr. Included in that $10,500,000 suggestion is some 
money for airports? 

Mr. Quesapa. Oh, definitely. It would qualify, definitely. 

Senator Barrierr. Aside from anything under the Federal-Aid 
Airport Act? 

Mr. Qursapa. Outside of that; yes. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you know how much that is? 

Mr. Quesapa. It is not specified, Senator. It is up to you as to how 
you want to use it. 

Senator Barrier. It would be just a grant? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think that is the case. 

Senator Bartierr. At page 10 of your statement you said that the 
Federal Government is requesting $602 million for air traffic control 
facilities and navigational aids. Is it intended that that money 
should be used throughout the country for the smaller airports, such 
as those in New Hampshire and other areas, which don’t accommodate 
the bigger aircraft, now or may not in the future, or is this rather 
an emergency program to make the bigger airports available for jet 
operation ? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir; this really doesn’t relate to the size of an 
airport. This money serves an across-the-board system to the ex- 
clusion of no one, and anyone who sees fit to use our airspace has this 
service available to them. Or anyone who sees fit to use any air- 
port has this service available to him. 

Senator Monroney. May I inquire, on the $600 million for naviga- 
tional aids? It is the theory, of the Federal Aviation Agency, is it 
not, that it is taking over the air traffic control functions of the mili- 
tary as well as civilian aviation? We have generally considered 
military traffic to be 50 percent of the total, so that 50 percent of 
whatever amount we are spending on navigational aids would be 
properly considered a defense expenditure. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. So we do not have as high a civilian total as 
it might appear. Thanks to the work General Quesada is doing, long- 
range radar and early warning defense screens are being made avail- 
able to help civil aviation as well. We are all in the same boat to the 
degree we use the airways, both civil or military. 

Mr. Quesapa. Whoever uses the airspace gets the benefit of these 
appropriated funds. 

Senator Monroney. It would not be proper to charge civil aviation 
the full amount of the expense of the operation of your Agency? 
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Mr. Quesapa. Whereas the military is getting advantage of these 
funds, it is also vice versa. Civil aviation is getting advantage of 
certain military funds. So it is an across-the-board benefit to all, 
as you have said. 

Senator Monroney. I didn’t want to be charged with the $600 
million exclusively. 

Would you be good enough to put in the record a breakdown of 
the amounts which would be apportioned to each State and Territory 
for the years covered in your recommendation and under the bill, 
S. 1, in parallel columns ? 

We have already done that for S. 1. It would be better to have 
you apply your formula to check ours. I think it would be well to 
have them in parallel columns so that we would know what we are 
doing. 

Mr. Quesapa. May I correct one impression that I sense—and I 
don’t know that this is true, I only sense it. 

Senator Monronery. Yes. 

Mr. Qursapa. The smaller States which are concerned, and un- 
derstandably so, over the allocation of the funds that are discretionary, 
are just as qualified to get discretionary money as the larger States. 
They are not barred one way or another. They have the same op- 
portunity of getting it. 

Senator Monroney. Congress, since the enactment of the Federal 
Highway System back in 1912 wants to be sure. With the changing 
administrations and changing conditions, it is just an old habit of 
this crotchety old lady they call the “Hill.” We like to be sure. 

I don’t want to be contentious, but you stated that you thought 
aviation had come of age, and that it is no longer a helpless infant. 
ay I respectfully call attention to the fact that we, also, think that 
the automobile has come of age, and instead of decreasing the amount 
of hard-surface road for it to use in interstate traffic, we are now 
spending some $38 billion on a super Interstate Highway System. 
So what is true in the coming of age of the automobile would be as 
true of aviation, and it means more air traffic and more requirements 
for landing fields. Then, following the same pattern, the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for interstate traffic via this other mode of 
transportation becomes equally eligible for assistance. 

Mr. Quesapa. And also, the automobile provides on the one hand 
a great deal of taxes, which is not so true of the aviation field, al- 
though there is a transportation tax. 

Senator Monronry. Does the Administrator have the total amount 
of taxes paid by the users of airspace, in income taxes from the air- 
line companies, the transportation tax of 10 percent on all airline 
tickets, and the 2-cent tax on aviation fuel, which has never been 
credited to the side of aviation as the gasoline taxes have been credited 
to the side of highway construction ? 

Mr. Qursapa. That could be easily gotten. 

Senator Monroney. I understand, in accounting, all the fuel 
taxes—and we made some record of that. on the floor of the Senate— 
now go into the construction fund for highways. 

Mr. Qursapa. The highway trust fund, that is true. And the 
President’s message suggested that be changed—his budget message. 

Senator Monronry. Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scnorrret. I have no further questions. Thank you. 
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Senator Monroney. There has been some discussion about the im- 
portance of airport planning and development. Are you prepared to 
state at this time—and if you are not, it is all right—where the air- 
port division will be in your new Aviation Agency ? 

Mr. Quesapa. It will be a division in the Bureau of Facilities. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you now have a Bureau of Fa- 
cilities and a Bureau of Airports? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Airports have been a separate bureau in the 
past, in the CAA ? 

Mr. Quesapa. This is an organizational problem within the FAA 
that you were inquiring about. 

Senator Monroney. If you haven’t arrived at it 

Mr. Quesapa. We have arrived at it. 

All the facilities are in a bureau. The airports are a single element 
of all other facilities, just like radar and communications and things 
like that, in a very large area. 

Senator Monroney. They have been an independent section, or 
rather a separate section in the old setup of the CAA ? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is right. It must be also fair to say that in 
the CAA they did not put facilities under a single management, with 
bureau status. 

It might interest you to know what the Curtis report said in this 
respect: “Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation 
facilities.” 

Senator Monroney. We think so, too. We think they are more 
than an integral part. 

Mr. Qursapa. And I might say a neglected part. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have any further questions? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator Monroney. We hate to keep you away from your office, 
although we hope that someone from your staff could be here for the 
afternoon. If there are no further questions, we will excuse you. 

We will hear, beginning this afternoon at 2 o’clock, Hon. William 
B. Hartsfield, the distinguished mayor of Atlanta, Ga.; and Hon. 
Joseph E. Dillon, mayor of St. Paul, Minn.; and Mr. A. B. McMullen, 
executive director, National Association of State Aviation Officials; 
and Mr. Charles A. Parker, executive director, National Aviation 
Trades Association. 

We would like, also, to ask, before adjournment, if your people— 
who have been very cooperative always in the past, sometimes to their 
own detriment—would help us update the statistical data which we 
used in our report of last year. 

Mr. Qursapa. We would be more than glad to, and work with your 
staff on a staff-to-staff basis. 

Senator Monroney. The committee will be in adjournment until 2 
o’clock. 

We would like to ask you to perhaps stand by—not here, but on 
notice—because at some point in the hearing we might wish to recall 
you for further questioning by the members of the committee. 

Thank you very much, General Quesada. 

The committee is recessed until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Monroney. The Subcommittee on Aviation of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will resume its hearings. 

We have as our next witness Hon. William B. Hartsfield, mayor 
of Atlanta, Ga., who has been one of the authorities and moving sup- 
porters of an adequate airport system. 

We are happy to have you with us, Mayor Hartsfield, and appre- 
ciate your appearing to testify. Will you please come forw ard with 
any aids that you might like to have accompany you. Please identify 
them for the record so that we might save time in identification for 
the shorthand reporter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. HARTSFIELD, MAYOR OF 
ATLANTA, GA., ACCOMPANIED BY E. THOMAS BARNARD, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL, INC.; 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, GENERAL COUNSEL, UNITED STATES CON- 
FERENCE OF MAYORS; AND HUGH MIELDS, LEGISLATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT, AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harrsrieip. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will have here with me Mr. Tom Barnard, Airport Operators 
Council, Mr. John J. Gunther, of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, and Mr. Hugh Mields, of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, I will first identify myself. Iam Wil- 
liam B. Hartsfield, mayor of the city of Atlanta, Ga. Iam appearing 
here today on behalf of the United States Conference of Mayors and 
the American Municipal Association. 

I am a member of the Executive Committee of the United States 
Conference of Mayors and have been designated by the president of 
the conference to appear here today. The conference represents some 
300 cities with populations of 50,000 or more. 

I am also chairman of the American Municipal Association’s Com- 
mittee on Airports. Through its affiliated leagues and direct member 
cities the AMA represents nearly 13,000 cities, towns, and villages of 
all sizes. 

Senator Monroney. At that point, Mayor Hartsfield: I believe you 
have been mayor of Atlanta for a great many terms. I think it would 
be helpful to show the wealth of experience that you have had in 
municipal affairs to state at this point in the record the number of 
terms that you have been elected overwhelmingly to serve the people 
of Atlanta. 

Mr. Harrtsrietp. Iam in my 2ist year as mayor. I have been elected 
six times as a member of the governing body, board of aldermen of 
the city of Atlanta. I picked out the site which is now the Atlanta 
Airport. 

Senator Monronry. And a great airport it is. 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. We started the city in the municipal airport busi- 
ness in 1924, That happens to be the exact year that a young man 
named Quesada enlisted in the Army at the age of 20. 

We have been in the municipal airport business ever since. We were 
in it for some years before the Government was in it on the civil side. 
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At that time the Post Office Department was interested in flying 
airmail. I think it was in 1926 that the Federal Government set up 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. Bill McCracken be- 
came the first assistant. 

This gives me an opportunity to say that for many years many cities 
over the Nation carried municipal airports all by themselves, and 
really gave the real start to civil aviation in America. 

It was not until 1946 that formal appropriations were made by the 
Government for assistance. There were in 1933 some WPA and PWA 
programs, but they were make-work; the country was grabbing any- 
thing that would create jobs. They were moving dirt, just like in 
other places they were raking leaves. They were not so much inter- 
ested in aviation as in creating jobs. 

Senator Monroney. The consideration at that time was how many 
men can you employ, rather than how fast you can do the job. 

Mr. Hartsrtetp. It didn’t make much difference about the airport, 
just so you moved a lot of dirt and gave some people some very badly 
needed jobs at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment, ad lib, about some of Mr. 
Quesada’s testimony and to say that we who represent the cities of 
America are genuinely alarmed over the philosophy of those Federal 
officials who are in charge of civil aviation. Somehow or other we 
get the impression that they do not really know the problems of civil 
aviation as it affects cities. 

We are disturbed over the organizational chart which we have seen, 
and which puts airports, without which civil aviation in this country 
can’t exist, down at the bottom. We are low man on the totem pole 
of this organization, the very last activity set up is the office of 
airports. 

To look at the organizational chart, you get the impression that 
they must be off in a telephone booth or something with that particular 
department, and we are alarmed at it because we feel that it is a very 
important department of civil aviation. 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t it, truly speaking, the other side of the 
coin? Upstairs, with the electronics of air navigation and naviga- 
tional aids, is one side of the coin, but the other side of that same coin 
is a place for these planes to land when they reach the ground? 

Mr. Harrsrievp. I have taken a position in other appearances before 
this committee, and I would like to say that we have become used to 
hearing the administration, those who speak for it on civilian aviation, 
come over and oppose the bills. I think Secretary Rothschild opposed 
the last Federal program, opposed it completely before the House 
committee, and then came to the Senate and recommended a part of it. 

Senator Monronry. May I remind the distinguished mayor that 
when one Civil Aeronautics Administrator only gave the committee 
the information we asked for as to the need, the traffic, he was relieved 
of his job. That was Fred Lee, the former Administrator of CAA. 

Mr. Harrsrievp. I might add, that there are many in the Govern- 
ment who are sympathetic to our problems. We know if they could 
really say what they think, they would support a reasonable and 
adequate airport program. 

Mr. Chairman, I was interested in that part of Mr. Quesada’s testi- 
mony where as said there should be a prgram of orderly withdrawal. 
We take the position that the jet plane is imposing new problems. 
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I think you asked him about Chantilly and he said that there was a 
great need for it, and that they had to start from scratch, and that 
justified the rather large appropriations. I think we are going to 
find similar situations all over the Nation. 

For example, Chicago had to go to another airport—O’Hare. Kan- 
sas City is today talking about the necessity for another airport. San 
Diego has found its old : airport near the center of town ins wie for 
jet transportation. And yet when San Diego attempts to locate a new 
airport, everywhere they go the Navy steps up and says, “No; this is 
within the traffic pattern “of our jet operations; you can’t go here.” 
That is the predicament they are in. They, too, have a new and com- 
petitive problem. 

In the case of the city of Atlanta, we are spending many millions 
there on a new airport. We presented the CAA a plan for 60 Constel- 
lation-type planes on the ramps per hour. They said that is too many 
planes to try to operate on these runways. You must cut it to D0, 
because if you go over 50, you must then go to dual runways. That is 
a problem that will confront us in the future, with the administration 
saying they are on the way out. 

When we get the dual runway, and if business continues to increase 
in Atlanta, we will be compelled to explore the possibility of another 
airport. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, your flight pattern over Atlanta 
will be completely saturated and you will do what Washington had to 
do, and what Chicago had to do, and what La Guardia had to do, and 
go elsewhere and build a completely new airport to take care of a part 
of the traffic. 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. And at a more distant site. In other words, the 
point that I am trying to make is that the jet not only makes many 
present runways inadequate, but makes whole airports inadequate, and 
makes whole airports impossible to build except in locations still 
farther out. 

Senator Monroney. Then if the Government denies its responsibili- 
ties for even the most basic passenger and freight facilities, the mini- 
mum comforts that are necessary to accommodate passengers in load- 
ing and unloading or in stretching their legs at fueling stops, you are 
thrusting on the municipalities a burden not only of complete construc- 
tion of a new field with runways, for which the Federal Government 
will match only 50-50, but you are leaving untouched and completely 
unaided the necessary ‘facilities that must accompany this new airport 
tomake it usable for the public. 

Mr. Harrsrretp. Which are the heart of the airport. 

And I may say this, that I don’t think the Federal Government does, 
in its own field, what they are asking the cities to do. 

I have enjoy red some awfully plush accommodations on some Army 
airbases, and I think when we arrive at Chantilly we are all going to 
find the usual things that you find in an airport. 

Senator Monroney. And if the buildings were self-financing, then 
we would have no need to appropriate Federal money to build the 
terminals. Communities must raise their 50 percent now by floating 
bonds. We feel that the other 50 percent is a part of the interstate 
responsibility for an adequate national airport system. 

Mr. Harrsrretp. Yes, sir, we thoroughly agree with you. Then, 
too, we get no comfort out of observing that it is not the intention of 
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the Federal Government to withdraw from the express highway field. 
We have heard no intention to withdraw from the field of waterways, 
and ocean navigational aids, and we just feel like the civil airports 
seem to be the subject of some discrimination. 

Senator Monroney. Iagree. I think if the pressure upon the budget 
is so great that you cannot accommodate this $100 million a year for 
the urgently needed minimum requirements of aviation, then some- 
one had better figure out a way of using some of the funds of the 
Interstate Highway System to accommodate this other vital form of 
interstate transportation. 

Mr. Harrsriecp. Thank you, Senator. 

The conference of mayors and the AMA endorse the extension of 
the Federal Airport Act and the increase in the level of aid made 
available for the program as provided in S. 1. We congratulate the 
chairman of this subcommittee and his colleagues who have joined in 
the sponsorship of S. 1. And we are pleased that this matter of 
prime importance is receiving early consideration in the 86th Con- 
gress. 

We know that the Members of Congress are aware of the immedi- 
ate need for substantially increased Federal assistance to assure air- 
port facilities adequate to meet the requirements of modern aviation. 
Just last year the Congress demonstrated its concern and understand- 
ing of this need when after extensive hearing before committees of 
the Senate and the House a measure essentially similar to S. 1 was 
overwhelmingly approved and sent to the President. We regret that 
after Congress had adjourned the President failed to sign the bill 
and thus prevented the act of Congress from becoming law. 

The action of the President in killing the Airport Act extension 
voted in 1958 was, in our view, unjustified. For several years the 
President and his advisers had failed to come up with a program for 
the development of a national system of airports. Each time the 
question came before the Congress the spokesman for the President | 
was against whatever was proposed. 

And then last summer when Congress acted the President refused 
to sign the bill and issued a statement suggesting that the administra- 
tion favored a different approach. This dilly-dallying within the 
executive branch has been most discouraging and harmful to the long- 
range development of a national system of airports. It is only within 
this week that the administration has made its first proposal for air- 
port aid. And this proposal is woefully inadequate. 

The present aid authorization expires on June 30 this year and 
all funds available under existing law have been allocated. Many 
communities have had to suspend plans for construction beyond 
present allocations. New plans, plans which should be going forward, 
must await the extension of the law. The delay caused by the present 
uncertainty will undoubtedly bring a gap in the pipeline of orderly 
development. Not only have actual construction plans been put aside, 
but local efforts to raise matching funds have been stalled. 

The plain uncontradicted facts are that the Federal airport pro- 
gram must be accelerated and a substantial increase in funds must be 
made available to make possible airport facilities adequate to meet 
the requirements of modern aviation. 

A detailed presentation of the need is contained in a brochure “The 
Federal Airport Program Should Be Extended,” which was pre- 
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pared by the United States Conference of Mayors, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, the Airport Operators Council, the American 
Association of Airport Executives, Inc., the National Association of 
oem Officials and the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials. 

Copies of the brochure were presented to the Congress last sum- 
mer and have been forwarded ‘to each Member of the Congress last 
summer, and we are providing you with additional copies at this 
time. I should like to request, Mr. Chairman, that the attached reso- 
lution on this subject passed at the 1958 Annual Conference of the 
United States Conference of Mayors and the national municipal 
policy statement of the American Municipal Association be included 
as a part of the record of these hearings. 

Senator Monroney. Do you wish it to follow at the completion of 
your testimony ? 

Mr. Harrtsrievp. If you please, sir. 

Senator Monrongy. Without objection, that will be incorporated 
at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Would you like also—and this doesn’t appear to be very voluminous 
and contains some very valuable statistics—to incorporate the bro- 
chure in the record at the conclusion of your statement ? 

Mr. Harrsrievp. If you have no objection, Mr. Chairman, we 
would be pleased to have it so incorporated. 

Senator Monroney. Is there objection of the committee ? 

Apparently not. 

Mr Harrsrietp. All of us here, I believe, recognize the tremendous 
importance of an adequate transportation system to the well-being 
and productive capacity of our great Nation. Since the birth of this 
country there has always been a recognition of the role the Federal 
Government must play in the development of such a system. 

We submit that a continuation of assistance under the Federal Air- 
port Act for airport construction, which has thus far been relatively 
small compared to aid extended to other modes of transportation is 
consistent with the traditional policies of the Federal Government. 
The promotion of a total transportation system designed to keep pace 
with modern-day needs is clearly a legitimate and proper role for the 
Federal Government to play. 

In 1946, this country’s domestic airlines carried over 12 million 
passengers nearly 6 billion miles—in 1957, they carried 44 million 

assengers over 26 billion miles. Aircraft operations, not including 
ocal training flights, jumped from 4 million to something over 16 
million during the same period. 

I believe that at this point it is eminently clear to all of us that a 
considerable construction effort for airports is an absolute essential 
if the air transportation system is to stay abreast of technological im- 
provements in aircraft design, increasing passenger, freight, and 
military demands. It is an effort which we must make if we are to 
serve our own best local and national interests. 

During the past 2 years there has been considerable talk both in 
Washington and elsewhere throughout the country that the Federal 
Government has been assuming too large a share of the financial 
responsibility for the construction of local public works. The gen- 
eral tenor of these statements carries the implication that the lion’s 
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share of the benefits resulting from such construction accrue exclu- 
sively to the local governments and therefore the local governments 
should assume the lion’s share of the cost. The impact of these public 
works construction programs on the national welfare and their un- 
ae importance to national productivity is treated lightly, 
if at all. 

Actual construction expenditures of State and local governments 
were approximately $14 billion last year. Annual total construction 
expenditures, it is estimated, will amount to something close to $26 
billion a year by 1968. 

In view of the limited tax resources of the States and particularly 
local governments I submit to you that the facts show a tremendous 
effort on the part of these units of government to meet their public 
works responsibilities. I believe it is a fact well known to all of you 
that over 70 percent of all governmental spending for civilian pur- 
poses in the United States is being financed by the State and local 
governments. 

Local government investment in the construction of airport facili- 
ties has thus far constituted a major share of all funds expended for 
such purposes. Further, Federal assistance, even at the level pro- 
posed by S. 1 will not relieve local governments from a very substan- 
tial future investment in airport construction. 

For example, as of the end of 1955 funds expended for airport 
development in 19 of 21 major or hub areas exceeded $579 million 
of which over $388 million came from local sources. Up to now, my 
own city of Atlanta has invested over $26 million while receiving 
approximately $8 million in Federal funds. Even with this sizable 
investment we know that additional millions must be expended by us 
to provide future safe approaches for modern jet aircraft. 

The community’s investment in its airport program is far from 
being limited to the purchase of land, the construction of terminal 
buildings, runways, aprons, or the installation of secondary runways, 
high-speed turnoffs, concourse area improvement, and the improve- 
ment of taxiways which are needed to accommodate the jet aircraft 
which we hope will be serving us in the next few years. 

Airports, like any other land use, must be served with water lines, 
sewer lines, power transmission lines, and adequate supporting high- 
way facilities, all of which are, for the most part, local investments 
financed largely by local government. 

And may I interpose here to say that in just the last few months 
the State highway department has informed us that we will have to 
build the ramps to get out of the airport into the expressway system, 
and load an additional million and a half dollars on the city of At- 
lanta, just to get out of that airport and get proper access into town. 

The suggestion that terminal buildings should be excluded from 
costs to be shared by the Federal Government demonstrates a com- 
plete lack of understanding of and appreciation for the requirements 
of the civilian air traveler. 

The nature of the airport problem and the peculiarities of the avia- 
tion industry dictate that the airport must be a true public facility 
to be made readily available to both commercial and private users 
and, further, to supplement the airport facilities of the military. In 
this capacity, because of the peculiar role that they play, airports 
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are not amenable to, at least in this stage of their development, de- 
fraying their capital and operational outlays by service charges or 
other sources of revenue. 

If S. 1 is not passed and the cost of needed airport construction is 
left for our local governments to assume, I can assure you that the 
gap between airport capacity and aircraft potential will widen. Ad- 
vances in the field of air transport will be paced in effect. by the abil- 
ities of each local government to raise the wherewithal necessary to 
finance terminal facility construction. This will be a slow pace in- 
deed, and, I might add, a very uneven pace. 

The Federal Government must recognize its legitimate responsibil- 
ities and assume a fair share of the financing load. Unless it does we 
will have to be content with a second-rate national air transportation 
system, one which falls far short of measuring up to our real needs 
and national resources. 

We will also have the problem of one city in one section having 
the funds and another not having them. 

We are pleased at the prospect of a 5-year extension to the air- 
ports program. Five years will enable municipalities to do some 
needed long-range programing of improvements and additions. As 
we have already emphasized, we feel that the primary impetus for 
the development of an effective and modern national system of air- 
ports must come from the Federal Government. 

Further, in addition to the development or the promotion of major 
terminals a supplemental system of airports to serve feeder lines 
should be developed to support the major national system and these 
airports, along with the major systems, should be eligible for Federal 
assistance on a continuing basis. 

Section 5 of S. 1 would in effect exclude as an eligible project. cost 
under the Airport Act— 


* * * the cost of acquisition or construction of that part of a project in- 
tended for use as a passenger automobile parking facility, and the cost of con- 
struction of those parts of passenger or freight terminal buildings and other 
airport administrative buildings intended for use as bars, cocktail lounges, 
night clubs, theaters, private clubs, garages, hotel rooms, commercial offices, or 
gamerooms or such other use which, in the opinion of the Secretay, is not es- 
sential to the welfare and safety of those persons using airports for public 
aviation purposes * * * 


Section 8 of the policy and programing objectives of the Federal 
Aviation Agency establishes the following guideline with reference 
to Federal aid funds and their use for the construction of terminal 
facilities: | 

Federal aid airport program funds may be used to develop adequate airport 
buildings to the extent necessary to satisfy the functional requirements of civil 
aviation. Facilities associated with the airport terminal buildings will be eligible 
for Federal funds only to the extent that such facilities are required for the 
safety and reasonable comfort and conveniences of passengers and users of the 
airport. 

Insofar as we have been able to determine from our municipal air- 
“aig administrators, this particular policy guideline, as established 

y the FAA, has proved generally satisfactory both to the FAA and 
local governments responsible for the construction of airports in de- 
termining the amount of Federal money which can be made available 
for the construction of airport terminal facilities. 
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Further, we believe that the provision itself is not amenable to 
equitable administration on the part of Federal authorities involved. 

Terminal facilities, by their very nature, require restaurants and 
parking lots, especially in order to adequately serve the air traveling 
public. Terminal buildings are designed to serve people in the proc- 
ess of air travel during those periods they are either waiting to em- 
bark on aircraft or waiting to collect luggage, meet friends, et cetera. 

The criterion for the size of the terminal facility is based on the 
volume of people to be served. The restaurants or other concession- 
aires in the airport buildings also act to provide people with places 
to wait and as such serve tha basic function for which the terminal 
facility was designed. 

It is for these reasons that we urge that section 5 of S. 1 be dis- 
approved by this subcommittee on the basis that: 

(1) Existing FAA policies are presently adequate to eliminate any 
unwarranted use of Federal funds for the construction of facilities not 
requisite for the safety and reasonable comfort and convenience of 
airport users. 

( 2) That the proviso would be extremely difficult to administer. 

(3) That application of the rule would probably have an uneven 
effect and would frequently result in the inequitable treatment of some 
airport agencies; and 

4) It might unnecessarily deter the initial construction of facili- 
ties adequate to meet the future needs of the terminal building itself. 

Gentlemen, the passage of S. 1 is essential to the future develop- 
ment of a modern effective and efficient air transportation system for 
the Nation. 

You simply cannot handle 1960 aircraft on even a circa 1950 air- 
port. 

Development at the pace required by technological advances in air- 
craft design, the continual increase in passengers and freight air 
travel, and by the demands of civil and military defense consideration 
is beyond the capacity of local governments to finance alone. It is 
neither equitable nor wise to assume that they can. 

Gentlemen, we endorse this bill and we fervently hope it will pass 
the Congress and that the President may be persuaded to sign it. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mayor Hartsfield, 
for this splendid statement and for the accompanying brochure and 
resolutions. 

(The resolutions follow :) 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 1958 ANNUAL CONFERENCE, U.S. CONFERENCE OF 
Mayors, SEPTEMBER 13, 1958 


AIRPORTS 


Whereas the phenomenal growth of air transportation since 1946 (airplane 
movements and airplane passenger miles have quadrupled) has made it prac- 
tically impossible for airports to expand fast enough to keep pace; and the 
increasingly vital role air transportation is playing in the trade and commerce 
of the Nation in addition to its defense, makes it urgent that the national 
system of airports continue to be greatly expanded and improved, and 

Whereas the communities which have made possible the great airports we 
have today stand ready to do their share in this huge undertaking; but be- 
cause of the vital national interest in the airports, and because communities 
cannot finance these large capital construction costs alone, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must continue financial assistance under the Federal Airport Act; and 
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Whereas more than $1 billion of airport development is needed in the next 
4 years to assure that airport capacity will keep pace with the growth of air 
transportation, assure that adequate airports will be available to support 
air transportation’s contribution to the national economy, and assure that 
airports will be available for training and logistics of the Military Establish- 
ment and as standby bases in time of war; and 

Whereas State and local governments cannot provide the needed capital 
construction costs required by CAA to meet the continuing progress in aviation 
and at least $400 million must be made available in grants-in-aid by the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas the 85th Congress by an overwhelming and bipartisan vote of the 
House and Senate approved a 4-year extension of the Federal-aid airport 
program with an authorization to obligate $100 million annually; and 

Whereas the President vetoed the bill and stated that he is “convinced that 
the time has come for the Federal Government to begin an orderly withdrawal 
from the airport grant program” and “that others should begin to assume the 
full responsibility for the cost of construction and improvement of civil air- 
ports”; and 

Whereas, except for the repeated statements of the Undersecretary of Com- 
merce in opposition to Federal-aid to airports, the administration has failed 
to present to the Congress any recommendation with respect to governmental 
policy on this vitally important matter: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Conference of Mayors: 

1. That the President be, and is hereby, urged to reconsider his position 
favoring termination of the Federal-aid airport program and to adopt a policy 
toward airport construction consistent with that which he approved with 
reference to highway construction ; 

2. That the 85th Congress be, and it is hereby, commended for its action in 
approving an extension of the Federal-aid airport program; and 

3. That the 86th Congress be, and it is hereby, urgently requested to extend 
the Federal-aid airport program for at least 4 years with an authorization to 
obligate $100 million annually. 


American Municipal Association National Municipal Policy Statement on Airports 


Municipal airports serve the interests of the municipality, the Nation, com- 
mercial airlines, business and private aircraft, and other airport users. The 
financing of the airports should recognize this diversity of interest, The Ameri- 
can Municipal Association is convinced that the adequacy of our system of 
airports throughout the United States is a matter of national concern and 
interest. The advent of the jet age promises revolutionary benefits but poses 
problems of airport planning and development which exceed the financial ability 
of local governments to carry alone. 

To the extent that the Federal Government needs airports for national defense, 
airmail service, a national air transportation system, or other uses, it should 
contribute to the capital and current costs. 

The State governments may render valuable help in developing a coordinated 
system of airports, but the States should not participate in airport matters 
unless they are willing to assume part of the financial responsibility. 

Fiscal relations between the municipalities, airlines, and other airport users 
should be on a strict business basis controlled either by contracts which guarantee 
the municipality a fair return as air traffic grows or by published tariffs. Long- 
term leases at absurdly low rates between airlines and municipalities do not 
protect the public interest nor investment in airports. We therefore resolve 
that: 

21-1. The Congress is urged to enact as soon as possible, and the President is 
respectfully urged to approve, legislation comparable to S. 3502 of the 85th 
Congress, extending the Federal Airport Act and providing adequate Federal 
matching funds to assure a national system of civil airports essential to the 
commerce of the United States and vital to the national defense. Federal aid 
for airports should be continued on a long-term authorization basis. 

21-2. Congress should consider clarifying legislation for the inclusion of re- 
sealing of bituminous pavements and the cost of replacing joint sealing in rigid 
pavements as items eligible under the Federal airport program. 

21-3. Congress should amend the statutes and instruments of transfer per- 
taining to leasable airport property (as distinguished from flight and aircraft 
operational areas) so that such leasable areas may be used to greater advantage 
for the support of the airports. 
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21-4. The combined pressures of civil and military airport requirements have 
overtaxed airport facilities and are creating airspace problems in many lo- 
calities. 

The requirements of the military for airport facilities to provide for the na- 
tional defense are recognized as well as the desirability of joint use of civil 
airports for commercial and military aircraft where conditions permit such 
joint usage. Civil aviation requirements, however, based on present and future 
needs, must be given priority consideration, and military usage of ground fa- 
cilities and airspace can and should be so planned and controlled so as not to 
prevent the fullest possible development of civil aviation facilities. 

Therefore, in support of the basic American principle of supremacy of the civil 
over the military, we further resolve that: 

(a) The Federal Aviation Agency and all other Federal agencies, committees, 
commissions, or bodies having jurisdiction or responsibilities relating to the al- 
location of airspace and location of airfields resolve at the earliest possible time 
conflicting civil and military use interests which are adversely affecting civil 
airport use and development. Failure to do this will make unattainable the 
purpose of the Federal airport program to provide an adequate national system 
of civil airports, and will permit military authorities to continue to thwart 
municipalities in planning, developing, and operating adequate civil airport facili- 
ties essential to the growth and development of national civil aviation require- 
ments. 

(®) Funds appropriated for military airport purposes be so controlled as to 
assure the least possible disruption of civil aviation facilities and service. 

(c) Any agency, commission, committee, or advisory group charged with the 
responsibility of investigating and resolving conflict of interest between the 
military and civil authorities on the construction, use, or operation of exist- 
ing or proposed civil airport: facilities be so constituted as to provide at least 
equal representation of civil aviation interests on such commission, committee, 
or advisory body. 

(d) Military airports should not be planned, improved, or constructed if, in 
the opinion of local civil authorities, the acquisition, improvement, or construc- 
tion of such military facilities wll prevent the development of civil airport fa- 
cilities in the same vicinity, adequate to meet the ultimate civilian needs of the 
area. 

21-5. The Federal Aviation Agency should carry on with vigor an airport 
research program and related activities pertaining to modernizing aviation fa- 
cilities essential to the improvement of airport and airway capacity and ef- 
ficiency, and be assured of the support of the American Municipal Association 
in the continuation and expansion of this vital program. 

21-6. The Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency is requested to as- 
sure that in the organization of the Federal Aviation Agency, the functions of 
the Office of Airports will be accorded a status equivalent to that of air traffic 
management, navigation, and communications facilities, flight operations and 
standards, and comparable functions, since the development of the airport 
capacity of the Nation, both technically and financially, is at least as essential, if 
not more essential than the development of the airway capacity. 

21-7. The American Municipal Association protests the clear zone require- 
ments laid down in the CAA Administrator’s regulations part 550 as a condi- 
tion precedent to granting of funds under the Federal airport program since 
(a) justification has not been shown for imposition of this requirement, (b) 
urgently needed airport development is being delayed or made impossible by 
this additional burden, and (c) adequate approach protection is assured by the 
sponsor under section 11 of the Federal Airport Act (which requires the spon- 
sor to adequately clear and protect aerial approaches by removing, lowering, re- 
locating, marking, or lighting or otherwise mitigating existing airport hazards 
and preventing the establishment or creation of future airport hazards) ; and 
therefore if the CAA continues to make this a requirement the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay 100 percent of the costs of acquiring these clear zones. 

21-8. The advent of turbine powered aircraft has further emphasized the 
concern of the American Municipal Association regarding everincreasing de- 
mands for extended runways, increasing demands for acquisition and extensions 
of clear zones and approach areas, and increasing noise annoyance to airport 
neighborhoods and the surrounding community from aircraft operations. Be- 
cause the measures taken to date by the Federal Government, the aircraft man- 
ufacturers, and the air carriers have failed to adequately take into account the 
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fiscal and other problems of municipalities to plan and develop their airport fa- 
cilities, the American Municipal Association urges— 

(a) The Federal Aviation Agency, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, individually and severally, to take immediate reg- 
ulatory action to assure that (1) integrated planning of future aircraft and 
aviation ground facilities will be achieved; (2) aircraft will not be certificated 
if their runway requirements exceed standards now contained in Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration Technical Standard Order N-GB; and that (3) aircraft 
will not be certificated if their climb performance and approach paths, under 
all conditions, is less than the protection slopes contained in CAA Technical 
Standard Order N-18 plus an adequate margin of clearance for safety and re- 
duction of noise annoyance; 

(b) The Federal Aviation Agency and other appropriate Federal agencies, 
together with the aircraft manufacturers, to expedite or initiate research and 
other efforts— 

(1) To further reduce the noise emitted by both civil and military 
aircraft ; 

(2) To reduce the takeoff and landing runway requirements and ap- 
proach areas of future aircraft ; and 

(c) The Federal Aviation Agency and other appropriate Federal agencies, to- 
gether with the air carriers and other aircraft operators, to expedite or initiate 
procedures for the operation of aircraft to and from airports, both civil and 
military, in a manner which is both safe and provides the least noise annoyance 
to the community, and to promulgate such enforcement rules as will assure 
this. 

21-9. The American Municipal Association endorses the following administra- 
tive and legislative principles: 

(a) The Secretary of Commerce and/or the Administrators of the Federal 
Aviation Agency should be authorized— 

(1) To enter into grant agreements with local public agencies in advance 
of the years during which the grant funds are available for payment; 

(2) To make grants on account of work done prior to the actual signa- 
ture of grant agreements provided such work is done in accordance with 
plans approved by him; 

(3) To make grants out of funds available during any year on account of 
work done during any prior year pursuant to a grant agreement, if the 
funds available during such prior year were insufficient for that purpose. 

(b) No person other than the United States or the local public agency who 
isa party thereto should be permitted to sue upon a grant agreement. 

(c) As a condition to the making of a grant, the local public agency should 
not be required to make commitments except as follows: (1) To maintain fa- 
cilities and services for public use by aircraft operators, passengers and other 
persons for the same purposes and of substantially the same nature, type and 
capacity as those at the airport when the grant agreement was signed; (2) to 
construct and maintain the project to which the grant relates; (8) to provide 
and maintain such other specifically described facilities or services if any, as 
may be agreed, and (4) to make all facilities and services provided for public 
use available upon reasonable and not unjustly discriminatory terms and con- 
ditions. 

(d@) Differences in the terms, conditions, and charges set forth in leases or 
airport use agreements having terms of a year or more (or differences between 
such terms, conditions and charges and those upon which facilities or services 
are made available to those who have no such leases or use agreements) should 
not constitute a basis for claims of unjust discrimination. 

(e) The local public agency should not be held to be in breach of a grant 
agreement because of any failure to perform due to conditions over which it 
has no control. 

(f) Grants should be treated as purely in aid of civil airports and not as con- 
sideration for use by Federal aircraft; that no condition be imposed in grant 
agreements regarding use of Federal aircrafts; and that any agreements for 
such use be negotiated separately upon their own merits. 

21-10. The availability of adequate air service is an essential element of the 
total commerce and transportation needs of individual municipalities and eco- 
nomic areas. Lack of adequate air service, whether resulting from reduction or 
elimination of service by the carriers, or from unreasonable delays in proceed- 
ings conducted by the Civil Aeronautics Board, places such municipalities and 
areas in serious economic jeopardy, both in terms of normal development and 
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losses on capital invested in facilities. The Civil Aeronautics Board is urged 
to recognize that delays in certifying service impose these and other substantial 
burdens on municipalities and should accordingly expedite its procedures for 
permanent certification and when reasonably feasible, provide temporary service 
to fill intermediate needs pending permanent certification. The CAB should 
also require air carriers to notify communities at least 90 days in advance of 
any schedule or equipment changes anticipated. 


(Brochure follows :) 









THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 





The original Federal Airport Act (Public Law 377, 79th Cong., approved 
May 13, 1946) authorized a grant-in-aid program to assist public agencies in 
the development of a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet 
the needs of civil aeronautics. 

Unfortunately, appropriations were made in varying amounts annually, 
thus requiring operation of the program on a year-to-year basis. While sub- 
stantial progress was made in the development of public airports on this basis, 
the lack of stability in the program (no appropriations one year, very small 
ones several other years) prevented communities from making reliable financial 
plans and the program was therefore not as effective as it might have been. 

However, in 1955 the basic act was amended to authorize definite amounts 
for Federal participation in airport development for a 4-year period, i.e., the 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959. The advantage of this amendment 
was that it enabled communities to prepare longer range plans for more stable 
and orderly airport development under the Federal aid airport program. By 
permitting advance planning, the act now provides a better opportunity for 
local sponsors to arrange their financing to match the availablity of Federal 
funds. 

Unless extended to continue this stability, the authority of the Secretary 
of Commerce (under the terms of the act as amended) to make commitments 
for the granting of Federal funds for airport construction will expire on June 
30, 1959. 

Bills to extend the act to 1963 and to accelerate the program are currently 
pending before the House and Senate. These proposals have bipartisian 
support. 

Senator Frederick G. Payne (Republican of Maine), coauthor of one of the 
bills has said: 

“The basic responsibility for aviation is Federal because the airspace is 
interstate in character * * *, Although airports are matters of local respon- 
sibilities, they are clearly an integral part of the national system of aviation 
facilities * * *. We cannot afford to neglect this vital phase of our ever 
changing airport program * * *. Action must be taken now, for if we fall 
behind sound future aviation development will suffer at the civilian level.” 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson (Democrat, Texas) in a supporting statement to 
that of Senator A. S. Mike Monroney (Democrat, Oklahoma) when the Senate 
bill was introduced said: 

“(The bill] is in accord with the sound principle of cooperative effort be- 
tween the Federal Government and local units of government for the good of 
the people generally. 

“T believe in building airports and improving airports. And I consider there 
is economic wisdom in planning to accelerate the work at this time.” 







































A. $1 BILLION OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT NEEDED 






A recent national survey shows that 1,138 airport projects are planned by 
U.S. communities during the next 4 years. Total reported cost for land acqui- 
sition and for landing area and terminal area development planned during this 
4-year period is $1.1. billion. It is anticipated that $521 million of this cost 
will become available from local sources, and $68.5 million from State sources, 
for a total of $590 million. This leaves a deficit of $477 million. 

Funds to meet this deficit of over $477 million will be needed as follows: 











Fiscal year ending— 
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In recognition of this national responsibility, it is essential that the 85th 
Congress authorize the expenditure of the necessary funds to enable the Nation 
to meet its current airport requirements. The intent of the Federal Airport 
Act to make possible a national system of airports, will thus be properly 
discharged. 


B. AIRPORTS MUST KEEP PACE WITH THE GROWTH OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The dynamic growth of air transportation in the past and the promise of such 
growth in the future serves as a yardstick to measure civil airport requirements. 


1. Commercial airlines 


During the past 20 years, domestic airline passenger traffic has grown at a 
phenomenal rate. Volume reached a recordbreaking 45 million passengers and 
25.3 billion passenger-miles in 1957, when the airlines exceeded railroads and 
buses in intercity passenger-miles, compared with 12.8 million passengers and 
6.1 billion passenger-miles in 1947. 

According to a forecast made by the Civil Aeronautics Administraton, there 
will be 66 million passengers and 35 billion passenger-miles by 1960, 93 million 
passengers and 49 billion passenger-miles by 1965, and 118 million passengers 
and 60 billion passenger-miles by 1970. 

With regard to air cargo (air express and airfreight), since 1946 the volume 
of such traffic has risen more than fourfold and totaled 583 million ton-miles 
in 1957. The CAA forecasts that air cargo traffic will increase to approximately 
600 million ton-miles by 1960, 1 billion ton-miles by 1965, and 1.6 billion ton-miles 
by 1970. 


2. General aviation 


The outstanding development in general aviation, all forms of civil flying other 
than the commercial airlines, in recent years has been the rapid growth in the 
use of the airplane for business transportation, agricultural and industrial ap- 
plications, and in transportation-for-hire. The Nation’s general aviation fleet 
includes more than 65,000 active aircraft and logged more than 10 million hours 
of flying time during 1957. This represents about 40 times the number of do- 
mestic airline aircraft and 3 times the number of hours flown annually by the 
airlines. 

The CAA forecasts that the general aviation fleet will have 69,500 active air- 
craft and annual utilization of 11.8 million hours by 1960, 89,000 aircraft and 
15.8 million hours by 1965, and 107,875 aircraft and 19.1 million hours by 1970. 


8. Increased air transport traffic means increased aircraft movements 


During the past decade, total airline and itinerant (general aviation and 
military) operations have increased over fourfold—from about 4 million move- 
ments (or operations) in 1946 to more than 16 million movements in fiscal 1957. 
According to the CAA forecast, there will be 22 million movements in 1960, 
30 million in 1965, and 35 million in 1970. The increased volume of air trans- 
port traffic will be translated into increased air transport operations (arrivals 
and departures) at airports with CAA control towers. Operations of a purely 
local nature, such as training flights in and out of the same airport, are not 
included in these figures. 

In his report to the President on “Aviation Facilities Planning,’ Edward P. 
Curtis said, “By 1975 we must provide aviation facilities to accommedate air 
traffic composed essentially of the following: 

“(a) Air carrier traffic—increase to 150 percent of plane movements today. 

“(b) Itinerant air traffic—increase to 400 percent of today’s traffic. 

“This projected increase in aircraft movements means that we must do all 
that is practical to increase the capacity of existing airports and then plan 
ahead to provide additional airports as they are needed * * *” 

Elsewhere, the Curtis report states: “While in 1986 there were 5 million 
takeoffs and landings at the Nation’s airports, there are now 65 million, and 
115 million are forecast in 1975.” 

4. Jets bring new problems and make more urgent the old 

The introduction of jet aircraft into airline fleets in late 1958 will represent 

a dramatic equipment revolution. These aircraft will be big, heavy and fast. 


They will carry as many as 180 passengers at speeds upwards of 550 miles per 
hour. More than 400 jet airliners were on order on January 1, 1958. 
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(a) Runways.—The increased weight and speed of jet aircraft will require 
longer and stronger runways at many airports. The length and type of runway 
at a particular airport will depend upon a number of factors but principally 
upon the distance to the next landing and the takeoff weight. 

(b) Terminal areas—The considerable advance in performance which jet 
aircraft offer adds emphasis to the need for quick and efficient handling at the 
terminal areas. Maximum service to the public requires that the most suitable 
equipment and methods be used in getting jets off the runways, unloaded, loaded 
and on their way again. A delay in turn-around due to inadequate ground han- 
dling facilities could negate the advantage of reduced airtime to the passengers, 

(c) The jet-age passenger—Handling the jet-age passenger at the airport 
must mateh the speed at which he will fly. The gretly increased number of 
passengers anticipated in the jet age will demand improved passenger and 
baggage flow between the terminal entrance and the airplane; improved handling 
of ground transportation—taxicabs, private automobiles and parking; improved 
ticketing and baggage-checking facilities; and improved passenger service rooms 
and facilities for safety, comfort and convenience. In order to take full ad- 
vantage of the technological advances the jet age will bring, terminal passenger- 
service facilities at all levels must be improved. 

The Curtis report predicts that “while there will be a need for a twofold 
increase (by 1975) in the capacity of the Nation’s airports, ground facilities 
dealing directly with passengers will require even more spectacular increases 
in capacity.” 

5. Improved air navigation and traffic control facilities require improved airports 

In anticipation of the growth in air traffic that will be ushered in by the 
jet age, the Congress established in 1957 the Airways Modernization Board. 
The purpose of the AMB is to encourage the development of devices and systems 
to assure the expeditious flow of air traffic. High on the Board’s priority list 
is an airports research project which will do much to hasten solution of many 
technical problems. 

At the same time, the CAA is moving forward with a vigorous program to 
develop an airport and air navigation and traffic control system adequate to the 
future needs of the country. The program envisages the spending of $810 million 
for air navigation, traffic control, and communications equipment over the next 
3-4 years. 

In recognition of the fact that an adequate system of airports is essential to 
the intelligent utilization of improved air navigation and traffic control the 
Curis report states: “Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation 
facilities. * * * The increase in overall traffic will require a modernization of 
airports and an increase in their numbers. This imposes the necessity for co- 
ordinated national and local effort to insure that airports do not become a 
neglected element of the system, and thus a future bottleneck.” 


C. THE NATION’S ECONOMY REQUIRES AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF AIRPORTS 


1. Airlines 


The office of the stagecoach line gave way to the railroad depot in the 1800's, 
and the “iron horse” reigned over the field of intercity public transportation for 
a century. 

But last year the airline industry stepped out ahead in passenger-miles, mark- 
ing the end of more than 100 years of uninterrupted railroad dominance. In 
1957, the domsetic scheduled airlines flew more than 25 billion passenger-miles, 
compared to less than 22 billion for the railroads, excluding commuter-type 
trains. (The airlines surpassed busline volume in 1955.) 

Air transportation has become such an important and necessary part of the 
Nation’s economy that no industrial community can afford to be without ade- 
quate airport facilities. 

The economic impact of the jet age will be tremendous. Current orders for 
turbine-powered aircraft represent an investment of about $2.5 billion—four 
times the industry’s present investment in flight property. And more aircraft 
will be needed to serve the passenger and air cargo volume anticipated in the 
years ahead. 

This investment, along with the costs of day-to-day airline operations, com- 
pounds throughout the national economy. It reaches, for example, into the in- 
dustries that manufacture aircraft, engines, aircraft components, ground and 
airborne electronics equipment—and into the countless related industries whose 
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goods and services are required to support the accelerating air transport in- 
dustry, whether it be maintenance, operations, administration or sales. 

It is significant that, in a period of general deceleration in capital expansion, 
the airline industry is forging ahead with the greatest capital expansion pro- 
gram in its history. 


2. The business flyer 


Today our airports provide a base for some 23,000 business aircraft, owned 
and operated by corporations and businessmen to expedite sales and production, 
to decrease travel hours, and to reach off-line communities. 

Airports have given impetus to the post-war trend to locate plants in smaller 
cities, and corporate planes have become flying offices connecting the home 
factory with branch plants, subcontractors, and markets. 

Businessmen also use an airport’s charter services to reach their plants and 
customers in smaller cities. A chartered plane may fly a staff of five or six men 
half way across the United States and make a dozen stops in fewer hours than 
would be required to make airline connections and take off-line surface 
transportation. 

8. Agriculture, fire fighting, and mapping 

The enormous potential of aviation for agriculture is demonstrated by the fact 
that 1 acre in every 7 under cultivation, along with millions of acres of forest 
land, were seeded or treated in 1955 by aerial chemical applications. It is esti- 
mated by the U.S. Department of Agriculture that the use of aircraft has added 
$3 billion annually to farm income. Seventy-five percent of the Nation’s air- 
ports serve as bases for planes used for agricultural purposes. 

In 46 States farmer operators (some taking off from private airports) annu- 
ally fly some 800,000 hours doing farm chores: spraying, seeding, dusting, sur- 
veying, checking herds and crops, inspecting fallow land, counting wild ducks, 
chasing birds from ricefields, shooting coyotes, and fertilizing. Apples, clover, 
alfalfa, and wheat are but a few of the diverse crops that are being produced 
in larger quantity and at lower cost in areas with the aid of agricultural flyers. 

Airports perform an important function in establishing regular patrols to 
detect forest fires during prolonged dry seasons in the West. The airport also 
supplies aerial spotters who, watching from the air, inform the ground crews as 
to wind changes and as to the direction in which the fire is spreading. 

An airport also furnishes the means for aerial mapping and surveying. 

4. The private flyer 

The airport is often school, training field, and playground for a community’s 
private flyers. This is important to the community and the Nation. More than 
400,000 American men and women hold private pilot licenses. These pilots are 
the nucleus of the Nation’s reserve air strength and of the Civil Air Patrol, 
which is an important segment of the national defense. 

5. Airports in time of emergencies 

At no time is an airport so inealeculably valuable to a community as during 
emergencies which no one can foresee. During floodtimes, after tornadoes, 
hurricanes, or great snowfalls, towns and whole regions have depended on their 
airports for communication, for food, medical aid, and other supplies. Missions 
of mercy happen so often today that they are rarely noted by the public, but to 
the individuals involved they have meant life itself. The airport not only per- 
mits service to the town in times of emergency but also provides a means of 
bringing aid to the surrounding rural areas. 

Airports are required for the delivery of vaccines and serums, which lose their 
potency rapidly, and must therefore be flown to patients, and from community 
airports airplanes have flown to search for lost children, herds of cattle and 
sheep, to spray and to kill disease-bearing mosquitoes. 








D. AIRPORTS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Every modern civil airport in the country is also a facility for the national 
defense. Many are regularly used in peacetime by the military. All would be 
available in an emergency and all would play an important role. 


1, 429 civil airports go military 
The value of civil airports to the Nation was tellingly demonstrated during 
World War II. It is generally agreed by military authorities that the U.S. 
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Government has saved many millions of dollars by using civil airports to facili- 
tate the swift movement of priority passengers and vital materials to the 
trouble spots of the world. 

The records of the CAA show that, by the end of the first quarter of 945, some 
429 civil airports had been turned over to the Army and Navy in the interests 
of national defense. In addition, as U.S. participation in the war expanded, the 
number of military operations at airports still under civil control increased. For 
example, between 1942 and 1944, military operations increased more than 400 
percent at civil airports with CAA control towers. 


2. The joint use of airports by both civil and military traffic 

Today, there are some 2438 airports on which the Department of Defense has 
a current requirement. These military operations normally involve training, air 
defense, and logistics. The Air National Guard is an important tenant of civil 
airports, also. 

In this connection, Former Secretary of the Air Force Finletter has said: “The 
Air Force has been the first to recognize that there has necessarily been some 
strain when both expanding military and expanding civil aviation are trying to 
satisfy their requirements within airport structure which is not increasing in 
proportion to the combined needs of civil and military aviation.” 

Recognizing that airports are vital to the defense of the Nation, James H. 
Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force, said in 1955: “The Department of Defense 
supports the establishment * * * of a civil-airport network because it would be 
invaluable for national defense purposes in time of war or national emergency.” 


E. THE NATIONAL INTEREST DEMANDS THE EXTENSION OF THE FEDERAL AID TO 
AIRPORTS PROGRAM 


The Curtis report (1957) in its exhaustive examination of the aviation facili- 
ties needs of the Nation said: 

“Because there is a national interest in the adequacy of our overall airport 
system, the Federal Government has for some time provided financial assistance 
for airport construction, through grants-in-aid to State and local governments. 
Unquestionably, such financial aid has been valuable in helping many commu- 
nities to accomplish needed airport improvements more completely or more rap- 


idly than would otherwise have been possible. Recent broadening of the Federal 
Airport Act—increasing the level and stability of the program’s authorization— 
has reflected the sense of the Congress and the President that this Federal-aid 
program continues to be justified for the present.” 

It is now up to Congress to determine whether a stable and orderly develop- 
meat of the Nation’s airport system shall be continued. 
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National airport survey (July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1962)—Jointly conducted by 


National Association of State Aviation Officials, Airport Operators Council, and 
American Association of Airport Executives 







































































Funds avail- 
Publicly Airports Cost of able and Additional 
owned reporting | projects anticipated funds 
airports projects | planned | from local needed 
planned and State 
sources 
States: | 

Alabama. dbteltetsalvaptcca tute sate 45 16 $16, 260, 000 $8, 130, 000 $8, 130, 000 
REO ee Oe 34 ll 11, 087, 825 6, 469, 705 4, 618, 120 
Arkansas. Seite 36 10 1, 688, 016 1, 055, 000 633, 016 
NS oo oo new nian 234 | 43 128, 596, 386 101, 903, 433 26, 692, 953 
Colorado. - - daeendhnwawes cal 56 | 18 24,175,010 | 11, 525, 522 12, 649, 488 
Connecticut - - - eniassciel 8 | 9 11, 861, 000 6, 658, 760 5, 202, 240 
RI niiicacatnecaawene 3 | Wh Lcaewscs dead Pee aan oe een eee ee iF 
Florida... ...- mack 100 | 12| 11,800,000 | —_9, 386, 500 2, 413, 500 
Ces s,s ooo 63 13 | 21,576,814 | 11, 291, 754 10, 285, 060 
Idaho. a rata anata ers 98 19 3, 133, 260 516, 540 2, 616, 720 
Dna nenems ances 50 | 87 82, 225,000 | 61, 229, 500 20, 995, 500 
a Sian ical al 37 | 39 14, 367, 050 | 7, 765, 450 6, 601, 600 
lowa ae 61 49 | 8, 254, 072 | 4, 594, 151 3, 659, 921 
Kansas vere iuvedacats was 110 | 8 326, 290 148, 815 177, 475 
RegmMeRY....-.-6.5-.. 23 | 37 | 19, 882, 500 9, 982, 250 9, 900, 250 
Louisiana - Seaseal = Abie teal 42 | ll 16, 442, 413 12, 171, 040 4, 271, 373 
[ee pees 28 | 14 3, 585, 500 1, 764, 128 1, 821, 372 
ois ou a dedceene 12 5 | 18, 598, 500 1, 674, 250 11, 924, 250 
Massachusetts. .....--.-.---- 23 38 26, 804, 500 5, 691, 000 21, 113, 500 
pS ee i 128 | 125 64, 182, 735 34, 721, 385 29, 461, 350 
Minnesota......-.----------. 97 | 19 29, 502, 600 16, 937, 950 12, 564, 650 
M ississippi , ee} 35 19 4, 575, 500 3, 894, 500 681, 000 
Bo kdiwaransnnt 49 19 | 13,334,925 | 5, 562, 850 7, 772, 075 
MINE, oo icanussscnn’ eons 103 24 5,022,008 | 2, 011, 429 3, 010, 579 
NONEGGKG...-.-...-.. él 79 | 13 6, 082, 875 2, 656, 243 3, 426, 632 
Nevada. ._- ay 51 8 | 5,767, 000 3, 160, 066 2, 606, 934 
New Hampshire--- 13 9 | 1, 890, 670 945, 335 945, 335 
New a 13 4} 28,725,000 | 13,697,500 15, 027, 500 
New Mexico... phe steeoicdaae 47 | 17 16, 506, 160 7, 830, 230 8, 675, 930 
| ee 49 | 26 135, 378, 888 67, 267, 800 68, 111, 088 
North Carolina... 36 | 8| 12,033, 000 4, 825, 000 7, 208, 000 
North Dakota...__.-- 68 | 12 1, 722, 000 885, 400 836, 600 
Ohio 47 | 20 40, 769. 710 13, 550, 240 27, 219, 470 
Oklahoma_ . 75 | 17 | 25,183,805 | 14, 561, 517 10, 622, 288 
Oregon. ; $e © 54 | 15 7, 552, 694 | 4, 844, 180 2, 708, 514 
Pennsylvania-_..---- 49 29 91,284,399 | 45, 632, 826 45, 651, 573 
Rhode Island-_-_- 4 4 3, 028, 250 1, 514, 125 1, 514, 125 
South Carolina 34 | 20 5, 166, 000 2, 770, 000 2, 396, 000 
South Dakota. 55 28 1, 649, 400 775, 218 874, 182 
Tennessee - 43 | 41 | 28,102.40 | 19,035, 550 9, 066, 850 
| 4 ee 181 35 28, 342, 474 15, 496, 329 12, 846, 145 
Be ak eb a 47 | 17 8, 750, 657 4, 540, 135 4, 210, 522 
ae ; ll ll 2, 274, 750 1, 187, 375 1, 137, 375 
hl 31 22 8, 753, 592 3, 719, 450 5, 034, 142 
Washington - sy 17 | 8,101,965 | 4, 604, 880 3, 497, 085 
West Virginia. .......--- 27 9 8, 928, 000 4, 064, 300 4, 863, 700 
Wisconsin Se race ae 63 29 15, 214, 500 7,744, 950 7, 469, 550 
Wyoming... 37 23 2, 236, 568 1, 207, 942 1, 028, 626 

Total States. ....-..... 2, 678 1,079 |1, 025, 726, 661 571, 552, 503 454, 174, 158 

Territories: 

Alaska pha : 178 51 15, 903, 500 1, 838, 850 14, 064, 650 
RR ie ois Sean eo 14 5 21, 231, 500 14, 000, 000 7, 231, 500 
ROG FEIN. as anna on pecans 4 3 4, 084, 000 2, 269, 000 1, 815, 000 

Total Territories. -..----- 196 59 41, 219, 000 18, 107, 850 23, 111, 150 

RS TOE. fasdsnx dns wakes 2, 874 1, 138 |1, 066, 945, 661 589, 660, 353 477, 285, 308 
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Senator Monroney. Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scuorrren. I appreciate this statement, Mayor Hartsfield. 

I take it you think that these funds ought to be available for the 
building of these facilities, such as the terminal and other facilities 
for getting to and from it when they come out to the airport for 
transportation. 

Mr. Harrsrietp. Yes, sir. And bear in mind it is interstate use. 
Many of these people who crowd these terminals are from some other 
place than the local town. 

Senator ScHoepre.. I appreciate your feeling about that. 

As one of the members of this committee I sat through a prolonged 
hearing on the railroads and their predicament. Do you feel the 
same situation should be handled by the Federal Government with 
relation to the railroads in building and determining the construction 
of, for example, the big stations and all that, too? They are public 
utilities. 

Mr. Harrsrietp. Senator, when the railroads were first established 
in this country they got millions of free rights-of-way. In the case 
of the western railroads they got rights-of-way on which they dis- 
covered invaluable amounts of oil. 

My State, the State of Georgia, subsidized for $25 million a railroad 
line from Macon to Brunswick. It defaulted and the people of 
Georgia had to pay off that $25 million right there in the State. 

Millions in money has been accorded to the railroads in the past. 

As to railroad terminals, they are the end of privately owned rail- 
road lines. 

Senator Scuorrren. We have privately owned commercial lines, too, 
do we not, owned by stockholders ? 

Mr. Hartsrievp. You refer to airlines? 

Senator ScHorrreL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrsrrexp. Yes, sir; and we have to have a national system 
of airports to be ready in case of war. 

Senator Scnorrret, I agree with you. 

Mr. Hartsrretp. In case of war, every one of these municipal 
airports would be taken over before sundown, and subjected to mili- 
tary operation. 

Senator Scnorrren. The same as the railroads would be in the event 
of a national disaster, war, or something. The reason I am asking 
you, Mayor, is this: We went through that hearing, and I sat through 
all of it with the exception of two sessions, and they raised that ques- 
tion on us in those hearings repeatedly ; and I suspect if we go all the 
way, if Congress is called on to go all the way with reference to the 
modernization of the airlines and the airport activities, that we will 
have that segment of the economy of this country in here saying, “If 
you are going to do that for those people, what about our situation and 
the plight we are in.” That is the reason I prompted the question. 
I wasn’t facetious about it because the problem was thrown in our lap. 

Mr. Harrsrievp. The stagecoaches said pretty much the same thing 
about the railroads many years ago. 

Senator Monroney. I believe you will find also, Senator Schoeppel, 
if you check the history of the ground on which many of the great 
railroad terminals are located, that they have been grants. My own 
hometown of Oklahoma City, I remember, had to vote bonds for $5 
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million to acquire right-of-way through the city that was being aban- 
doned by the railroad, so that they could provide a new terminal else- 
where. We had given that right-of-way to the railroads. 

But anyone can use the airport. Our navigational aids bring all 
air traffic in that locality to that field. Whether they are flying in a 
172 Cessna, or a DC-7 or a Boeing 707, they all have the right to use 
that field. 

It is oftentimes possible to see a little putt-putt airplane coming in 
ahead of the 75-passenger commercial plane. We have no other way 
of doing it. It must be a joint operation. 

Mr. Harrsrtevp. It is a public facility open to all. 

Senator Monronry. Therefore it becomes a joint responsibility of 
the community and of the Federal Government. I would guess that 
90 percent of all the traffic is involved in interstate commerce and not 
merely in intrastate commerce or commuting flights. 

Would that be a fair summation ? 

Mr. Hartsrietp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. I am impressed by your fine statement, Mayor 
Hartsfield. Your point is that the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate in the building, has an obligation to participate in the build- 
ing of terminals because of the passengers that simply remain there, 
en route to other places, and who are not stopping or starting at 
Atlanta; is that the theory ? 

Mr. Harrsrrexp. Senator, I don’t see how you can operate an air- 
port without an adequate terminal. It would be impossible to take 
care of people who, for instance, are changing planes. For instance, 
my city is one of the great interchange points of the Nation. 

Senator Corron. That is the point of my question. You base the 
obligation of the Federal Government to contribute to the building 
of the waiting rooms and the buildings and facilities on the fact that 
a portion of the traveling public who are making use, for instance, of 
the facilities at Atlanta, that Atlanta is not their point of arrival or 
departure, that they are waiting for planes between other cities? 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. They are interchanging. 

Senator Corron. That is the theory on which you base the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. HarrsFrietp. That is part of the theory, but not exclusively. 
How can you use runways without having buildings to take care of 
people? 

Senator Corron. In other words, you feel that even in a city, if 
there is such a city, which is the end of the line, that the Federal 
Government has the obligation to see to it that proper facilities are 
there to take care of the passengers when they arrive and depart? 

Mr. Harrsrtetp. Senator, I think a terminal is such an integral 
part of an airport, I just don’t see how you can disassociate it. It 
would be just like constructing this building and leaving out the 
plumbing. 

Senator Corron. The highway approaches to the terminal are also 
essential and an integral part of it? 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. The highways contribute, of course. You have to 
get to an airport. 
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Senator Corron. Wouldn’t the Federal Government have an equal 
obligation therefor to contribute to the building of those approaches 
because you couldn’t use the airport without them? I am trying to 
find out, as a matter of theory—I am not trying to be contentious— 
where you draw the line. 

Mr. aanetnca. The Federal Government is contributing to express 
highways. 

Senator Corron. That is, you are using Federal aid on highways. 
But I am talking about the approach to an airport, if it is a highway 
built simply to connect an airport with the city. 

Do you feel that that is of course a part of the Federal Government's 
obligation ? 

Mr. Hartsriexp. Sir, I am not prepared to go that far. I can only 
give you the experience of Atlanta. We have an expressway going 
near our airport, going into the city. In order to get into it from our 
terminal we have to build a lot of expensive ramps. Frankly, I had 
thought that we would not, but we were informed by the State and 
Federal Government, if we expected to get in that expressway we 
would have to built the ramps, and it is a very necessary part of the 
airport. 

After all, the airport isn’t of any use to anybody if you can’t go and 
come to it. 

Senator Corron. I believe you used the phrase, “The Federal Gov- 
ernment loaded that onto the city of Atlanta to build that approach.” 
Isn’t that the phrase ? 

Mr. Harrsrietp. The State highway department notified us if we 
expected to get in there we would have to build the ramps—to go across 
the street from the airport and buy in one location $400,000 worth of 
property and stand the expense of building the ramps. 

Senator Corron. You have a very wonderful city, Mayor. 

Mr. Hartsrrevp. Thank you. 

Senator Corron. Does the city of Atlanta have a bonded indebted- 
ness ? 

Mr. Harrsrtevp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. How much? 

Mr. Harrsrietp. I couldn’t answer offhand. We voted about $50 
million additional a couple of years ago, $9 million of which was for 
the airport. We are going to spend about $20 million out there. 

Senator Corron. You say the city’s bonded indebtedness, the fixed 
bonded indebtedness, is roughly about how much? I don’t mean the 
temporary one. 

Mr. Hartsrrevp. I think something around—Senator, I must con- 
fess I can’t give you the amount. I think it is around $80 million. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. I would like to call attention to a statement on 
page 110 of the previous airport hearings in connection with the inter- 
state nature of the use of terminals, by Mr. John Wiley, executive 
director of the New York Port Authority, in which he says: 

There is one striking fact about the makeup of these air passengers that I 


would like to emphasize, and that is that only a minority, 38 percent of them, 
are residents of the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. 
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Speaking of the metropolitan terminal for New York: 


The bulk, 62 percent of the people using the New York Airport, come from 
places far removed from our locale; literally they come from every State in the 
Union and every nation in the world. For example, last year the residents of 
the State represented in the Senate by the members of this subcommittee used 
the New York airports to the following numbers— 


and he specified— 
Maine, 75,759 ; Kansas, 17,866 ; Oklahoma, 22,571; Nevada, 3,346; Florida, 101,793. 
Therefore, it is interstate. 

It becomes more interstate, I believe, in the case of stops on the 
through routes. The planes stopping at Tulsa, or Kansas City, or 
Wichita, would be carrying as many as 90 percent through passengers 
who come in and use—and must have—the passenger comfort and 
safety features of those airports or they would just have to get out 
on the broad prairie and face the cold wind while they wait for the 
plane to be refueled. It isa part of aviation safety. You can’t leave 
passengers aboard a plane, or you shouldn’t, as you are pumping high 
octane gasoline into their tanks. They have to have some place to go. 

Certainly, we could destroy the progress of our air transport system 
in no better way than to condemn Atlanta to the perpetual use of their 
present terminal building, which is the remnants of a hangar originally 
built for World War II. 

If Atlanta were trying to take advantage of the Government and 
freeloading on a program to build luxury services for coneessionnaires, 
the terminal building would have been built many years ago and the 
runways would have been left for later development. 

Certainly, you get more money out of those than you do from the 
runway use, in many cases. 

It seems to me that the problem is indivisible. The car won’t run 
without the wheels. The plane can’t fly without using its wheels to 
touch the ground, and the passengers must walk off the plane at certain 
periods of time. They must board and they must unload. And the 
facilities necessary for at least the minimal requirements of service to 
the passenger traffic is interstate and we are just begging the question 
when we think we can do it without it. 

You have trouble in passing your bond issues, I presume, do you 
not, when you come up for an airport bond issue ? 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. Yes, sir. We have to fight to put those issues over. 

Senator Monroney. Our city had to have four elections to pass a 
bond issue to match 50-50 the Federal Government’s contribution. 
And I presume you had that same experience in Wichita and other 
cities ? 

Mr. Harrsrtevp. Senator, we are not being matched 50-50. 

Senator Monroney. In the larger airports the figure is far below 
that. The director of aviation for Kansas City stated the total invest- 
ment of that community in its two airports amounted to $136,450,000, 
of which approximately 14 percent, or $5,076,000, had been obtained 
through the Federal Government from the very beginning. 

He goes on: 

The New York Port Authority, about the end of 1957, had invested $207 million 


in the New York regional airport system. In 1957 a loan of almost $55 million 
was invested. In 1958, $107 million is budgeted. 
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Senator Corron. Wouldn’t the Federal Government have an equal 
obligation therefor to contribute to the building of those approaches 
because you couldn’t use the airport without them? I am trying to 
find out, as a matter of theory—I am not trying to be contentious— 
where you draw the line. 

Mr. Harrsrretp. The Federal Government is contributing to express 
highways. 

Senator Corron. That is, you are using Federal aid on highways. 
But I am talking about the approach to an airport, if it is a highway 
built simply to connect an airport with the city. 

Do you feel that that is of course a part of the Federal Government's 
obligation ? 

Mr. Hartsrrecp. Sir, I am not prepared to go that far. I can only 
give you the experience of Atlanta. We have an expressway going 
near our airport, going into the city. In order to get into it from our 
terminal we have to build a lot of expensive ramps. Frankly, I had 
thought that we would not, but we were informed by the State and 
Federal Government, if we expected to get in that expressway we 
would have to built the ramps, and it is a very necessary part of the 
airport. 

After all, the airport isn’t of any use to anybody if you can’t go and 
come to it. 

Senator Corron. I believe you used the phrase, “The Federal Gov- 
ernment loaded that onto the city of Atlanta to build that approach.” 
Isn’t that the phrase ? 

Mr. Harrsrietp. The State highway department notified us if we 
expected to get in there we would have to build the ramps—to go across 
the street from the airport and buy in one location $400,000 worth of 
property and stand the expense of building the ramps. 

Senator Corron. You have a very wonderful city, Mayor. 

Mr. Hartsrrevp. Thank you. 

Senator Corron. Does the city of Atlanta have a bonded indebted- 
ness ? 

Mr. Harrsrievp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. How much? 

Mr. Harrsrieip. I couldn’t answer offhand. We voted about $50 
million additional a couple of years ago, $9 million of which was for 
the airport. We are going to spend about $20 million out there. 

Senator Corron. You say the city’s bonded indebtedness, the fixed 
bonded indebtedness, is roughly about how much? I don’t mean the 
temporary one. 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. I think something around—Senator, I must con- 
fess I can’t give you the amount. I think it is around $80 million. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. I would like to call attention to a statement on 
page 110 of the previous airport hearings in connection with the inter- 
state nature of the use of terminals, by Mr. John Wiley, executive 
director of the New York Port Authority, in which he says: 

There is one striking fact about the makeup of these air passengers that I 


would like to emphasize, and that is that only a minority, 38 percent of them, 
are residents of the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. 
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Speaking of the metropolitan terminal for New York: 


The bulk, 62 percent of the people using the New York Airport, come from 
places far removed from our locale; literally they come from every State in the 
Union and every nation in the world. For example, last year the residents of 
the State represented in the Senate by the members of this subcommittee used 
the New York airports to the following numbers— 


and he specified— 
Maine, 75,759 ; Kansas, 17,866 ; Oklahoma, 22,571; Nevada, 3,846; Florida, 101,793. 
Therefore, it is interstate. 

It becomes more interstate, I believe, in the case of stops on the 
through routes. The planes stopping at Tulsa, or Kansas City, or 
Wichita, would be carrying as many as 90 percent through passengers 
who come in and use—and must have—the passenger comfort and 
safety features of those airports or they would just have to get out 
on the broad prairie and face the cold wind while they wait for the 
plane to be refueled. It isa part of aviation safety. You can’t leave 
passengers aboard a plane, or you shouldn’t, as you are pumping high 
octane gasoline into their tanks. They have to have some place to go. 

Certainly, we could destroy the progress of our air transport system 
in no better way than to condemn Atlanta to the perpetual use of their 
present terminal building, which is the remnants of a hangar originally 
built for World War II. 

If Atlanta were trying to take advantage of the Government and 
freeloading on a program to build luxury services for concessionnaires, 
the terminal building would have been built many years ago and the 
runways would have been left for later development. 

Certainly, you get more money out of those than you do from the 
runway use, in many cases. 

It seems to me that the problem is indivisible. The car won’t run 
without the wheels. The plane can’t fly without using its wheels to 
touch the ground, and the passengers must walk off the plane at certain 
periods of time. They must board and they must unload. And the 
facilities necessary for at least the minimal requirements of service to 
the passenger traffic is interstate and we are just begging the question 
when we think we can do it without it. 

You have trouble in passing your bond issues, I presume, do you 
not, when you come up for an airport bond issue ? 

Mr. Hartsrrevp. Yes, sir. We have to fight to put those issues over. 

Senator Monroney. Our city. had to have four elections to pass a 
bond issue to match 50-50 the Federal Government’s contribution. 
And I presume you had that same experience in Wichita and other 
cities ? 

Mr. Harrsrietp. Senator, we are not being matched 50-50. 

Senator Monroney. In the larger airports the figure is far below 
that. The director of aviation for Kansas City stated the total invest- 
ment of that community in its two airports amounted to $136,450,000, 
of which approximately 14 percent, or $5,076,000, had been obtained 
through the Federal Government from the very beginning. 

He goes on: 





; The New York Port Authority, about the end of 1957, had invested $207 million 
in the New York regional airport system. In 1957 a loan of almost $55 million 
was invested. In 1958, $107 million is budgeted. 
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Yet they have only received $1214 million or 5. 
amount from the Federal Government. 

And so the only way you are going to float bonds in the average city 
is to build a whole airport—not the half of an airport which is the 
runway and taxiways. 

And you can’t tell the voters that you are going to receive only 
matching money for the cement or the asphalt because they are going 
to expect to have facilities so that they can board and unload from 
the planes as they use this great system of air traffic. 

Mr. Harrsrretp. And we are asked to obey a policy that the Govern- 
ment does not enforce itself when it builds airbases. 

I have been in some plush Air Force bases, and bear in mind that 
those quarters were not established for the general public but only 
for military personnel and visiting VIP’s, of which I am occasionally 
one, for which I thank the Air Force. 

Senator Monroney. In other words what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. If it is necessary to build terminal facilities on 
our military airfields—and I assume it is for the convenience of our 
officer and enlisted personnel; if it is necessary to build terminal facili- 
ties at Chantilly, a wholly Federal built and constructed air port, then 
it is perfectly proper to use the same rule in providing matching funds 
in a program of Federal aid to airports. 

Mr. Harrsrievp. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Could you tell me what facilities—and you 
have great plans for your terminal building—will CAA, now FAA, 
use in your new terminal ? 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. I think the one whole floor of the administration 
building and possibly two floors will be used by them. Bear in mind 
that we are now and will give space to Air Traffic Control. I don’t 
think they pay. The Weather Bureau, and various functions of the 
CAA receive free quarters. 

Senator Monroney. How about the post office? Do they pay for 
their mailbox ? 

Mr. HarrsFrevp. Yes, sir; me make contracts for the post office. 

Mr. Burnard informs me that at the international airports the 
customs quarters are furnished free. 

Mr. Burnard says immigration quarters also, and agricultural and 
public health quarters. Sometimes you know there is an agricultural 
inspection. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, at the growing rate of rental 
could you not say that the benefits to the Federal Government itself 
are tremendous in having the necessary facilities available free? The 
newer the terminal building the more adequate and commodious are 
the facilities for the necessary functions of the FAA. 

Mr. Hartsrievp. Yes, sir; and CAA has prescribed some very ade- 
quate and expensive control tower installations, with which we are 
complying. They give us orders about the length of our runways, and 
approach clearances. We have several times said that, you are telling 
us to spend millions, but out of the other mouth of your organization 
you are saying you are not going to help us. It doesn’t sound very 
consistent to us. 

There are over 350 flights a day in and out of the Atlanta airport. 
And that place is packed and jammed with people from all over the 
Nation. They are not Atlantians. That is an interstate facility. 
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Senator Monroney. If there were no Federal matching available, 
would you not have great difficulty in explaining to your people why 
you spent a hundred cents of their money and none of the Federal 
money for the construction of these interstate facilities in the terminal 
that you propose to build ? 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. I don’t think you could ever explain to the people 
why you had left off a terminal. In fact, 1 have noticed over the years 
that most people consider the terminal the airport. They really don’t 
know. 

Senator Monroney. They don’t realize the tremendous expense that 
has gone into the cement because they roll over it rapidly. They see 
the terminal as they see, at St. Louis, a beautiful building that is utili- 
tarian and commodious enough to provide for their needs at the periods 
when they are on the ground. 

Mr. Harrsriretp. And may I say to you, that in the new terminal we 
are designing, and for which a contract has been let, there is no cocktail 
bar, there is no night club, and there is no gameroom. 

Senator Monroney. I must disagree with that portion of your testi- 
mony where you urge the deletion of section 5. We have already had 
an example of the minority leader of the House, coming out from a 
visit with the President and announcing that their program didn’t 
include any fancy restaurants and bars, leaving the inference that this 
was a contest between those who wanted to spend millions on fancy 
restaurants and bars and those who wanted an austerity program. 

The very language which I read this morning, I think, is necessary 
to be in there so that the public can be alerted against such deliberate 
misstatements to prejudice this bill. But we do insist on the minimal 
service facilities necessary—and I include that for the handling of 
baggage. What good is it going to do for the airlines to spend $2 
billion to hurry up a flight between Miami and Atlanta, which is one 
of the crossroads of these major lines, and then have people wait 45 
minutes—more than the time of the flight, perhaps—in order to get 
their baggage, or to delay this flight for 20 minutes when 100 people 
are trying to check in at a one-window ticket counter and have their 
ticket validated? 

Someone has to build these facilities. They can either be built on 
a partnership basis, or the city being unable to build them, you will 
build minimal facilities and will force the airlines to build their own 
terminals on the airport. If they have to do that, then they are going 
to have to overstretch their financial resources, already burdened with 
acquisition of new planes. They will have to raise their rates to in- 
clude the financing and maintenance costs of these terminals, when 
today they can pay service charges for the space that they require 
for their own operations, and it will be passed on to the public in the 
form of additional expense for airline operations. 


Mr. Harrsrietp. Senator, you would have an unequal condition all 
over the Nation if you threw that burden back on the cities. Obvi- 
ously one city will have a pressing need for something else. 

For instance, a city whose children are going to school in basements 
will vote bonds for a school and not an airport. Another city may 
be fortunate and able to vote airport bonds to build an adequate 
termina). So you would have people traveling about the country, 
going into one airport with adequate terminals and adequate exchange 
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and handling of baggage, and in another place it would be entirely 
different, and it would be a patchwork system all over the Nation. 

Senator Monroney. I agree. 

Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scuorrre.. I have no further questions. 

Senator Monroney. You have made a very fine statement, Mayor 
Hartsfield. We are deeply indebted to you not only for your appear- 
ance here but for your continued leadership in trying to keep us in the 
20th century and readying up for the challenge of the 21st. 

It is a great forward step that you have taken in Atlanta in acquir- 
ing the land to build the facilities necessary to support this dynamic 
means of transportation. 

Mr. Hartsrietp. Thank you, sir. We think this orderly withdrawal 
would really be a route. 

Senator Monroney. You can’t make an orderly withdrawal from 
the air age, and you can’t have an orderly withdrawal from the facili- 
ties for it. 

Mr. Hartrsrievp. Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. Our next witness is the Honorable Joseph E. 
Dillon, mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

We are glad to have you. 

Senator Humphrey expressed his regrets that other commitments 
prevented his being here to introduce you to the committee. We are 
grateful to him and to you for the support of a responsible and real- 
ooo airport bill that would meet the needs that are here upon us 
today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH E. DILLON, MAYOR OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Ditton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to be back once again before this subcommittee, and 
I am further delighted that there was rain on the grounds last night 
instead of snow. When I was here last year you had snow on the 
National Airport and we had a nice dry surface on ours in Minnesota, 
which is not usually the case. 

I was thinking of the national airport system when I flew down 
eee afternoon. It was very clear in Minnesota. We were an 

our and a half late coming into Milwaukee and we were the first 
airplane landing in Milwaukee. We further landed at Detroit and 
we were the first airplane to land at Detroit. 

And this was about 8 or 9 o’clock last night. It brings home the 
point that without a very good national airport system, particularly in 
the methods of air traffice control, that you couldn’t in days like this 
travel at all anywhere in the United States. 

I know one of the points we talk about oftentimes at our meetings is 
the air traffic control and it makes us wonder whether or not airports 
are keeping up with air traffic means, air communications, and the 
increasing air traffic. 

I am not an engineer but it is our general feeling, as laymen, that 
we are certainly far behind and have a long way to go. At least we 
didn’t have the runway long enough to take jets. You just wouldn’t 
fly jets there. 
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I appear before you today not as an official representative of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors. Mayor Hartsfield is also representing 
the conference this year. I also appear not so much as mayor of St. 
Paul, but as vice chairman of the Metropolitan Airports Commission, 
the governing body of the airports system in the Twin Cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

I also appear as the chairman of the aviation legislative committee 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and a member of the advisory 
board of that body. 

I am here to urge support and passage of S. 1 to extend the Federal 
Airport Act for the 5 years outlined in the bill. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors has had a continuing interest in the 
development of a national system of airports for well over two dec- 
ades. In 1938, a few months after the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed by the Congress, the conference sent a special committee to 
study civil airports in Europe. This special committee, upon its re- 
turn, published a report which was a background for the development 
of civil airports here in the United States. 

In 1945, the conference prepared and presented to the Congress a 
comprehensive review of “The Municipal Airport in the National Air- 
port Program.” In 1953, the conference presented to the Congress 
the documented report, “The Need for an Expanded National Airport 
Program.” In 1958, I had the honor and privilege of appearing 
before this committee and presenting a fully documented study on 
the needs in support of the extension of the Federal airport program 
in conjunction with five other national organizations. In addition 
to the study, I had the pleasure of presenting the resolution passed 
at the 1957 conference of mayors on Federal aid to airports. The 
substance of that resolution was for indefinite continuance of the 
Federal aid airport program at least in the amounts authorized in 
the past. 

Mr. Chairman, if you please, before I proceed, I would like to in- 
troduce in the record and have incorporated in the record at this time 
a resolution duly passed by the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan 
Airports Commission : 

RESOLUTION No. 419 


Whereas the Federal airport aid bill, 8. 1, is now under consideration by the 
U.S. Senate ; and 

Whereas this has been a continuing program through the past several years, 
requiring continuity of appropriations to properly fulfill the intent of the Con- 
gress ; and 

Whereas it has been the intent of the Congress that there be a national air- 
port plan and an airway modernization plan, both now in various stages of 
establishment and that the national economy requires the early completion of 
both plans; and 

Whereas the national airport plan has been seriously delayed by lack of appro- 
priation of Federal funds to meet the Government’s share with that of its part- 
ners, the States and the many municipalities, in the various airport projects; 
and 

Whereas the intermittent operation of the Federal airport plan projects is a 
costly one in time and money ; and 

Whereas the rapid and unprecedented development of air transportation and 
the national commerce requires the most modern airway system, including the 
most modern of airports, for the safest and most expeditious handling of all of 
the air commerce, both scheduled and nonscheduled, passengers, freight, and 
mail; and 
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Whereas the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports Commission has 
willingly and hopefully taken its place and part in this national airport and 
airway plan by obligating itself for many millions of dollars, and has prepared 
plans and begun construction of modern, safe facilities to insure the inclusion 
of the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul in the national economy; and 

Whereas the continuance of the national airport plan by appropriation of ade- 
quate funds is necessary and essential to the full completion of the above air- 
port and airways plan of the above cities ; and 

Whereas the bonded debt limit of the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Air- 
ports Commission has been reached in the planning and execution of the several 
projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the commission’s vice chairman, Joseph E. Dillon, be directed 
to appear before the appropriate Senate committee now hearing these matters 
and that he advise that committee of the requirements of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Metropolitan Airports Commission as to funds for the completion of its 
program of runway construction and extension, improvement of taxiway system, 
completion of the public passenger, freight, cargo, mail, and oflice terminal 
buildings ; and be it further 

Resolved, That Vice Chairman Dillon advise the committee that the full com- 
pletion of the integrated airport plan for Wold-Chamberlain Field and the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area is essential to the commerce of the area, 
and that there should be assurance through the appropriation of adequate funds 
so that the plan can be completed. 

JANUARY 19, 1959. 


Great progress has been made over the last 10 years toward a na- 
tional system of airports, but, largely because of the absence of a con- 
sistent continuing national policy, airport development has not kept 
pace with technological advances in aircraft and air traffic control. 
In fact, unless the Congress continues the Federal-aid airport program 
on an accelerated and consistent basis, the airport could well become 
a bottleneck to the detriment of the Nation. 

As mayors, we in the conference are well aware that the problem of 
airports is a national problem. I do not say this to shirk our local 
responsibility. On the contrary, we accept the local responsibility and 
are here today to urge the Congress to accept the national responsibil- 
ity. We support the continuing of the Federal-aid airport program 
on a 50-50 matching basis. 

As the mayor of St. Paul, I know that the usefulness of the airport 
serving my city depends upon the quality of the airports of other 
American cities. As General Doolittle set forth in his monumental 
report to the President in 1952: 
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No airport exists by itself, and the usefulness of each depends upon the quality 
of its neighbors. Fundamental to U.S. air transportation is a well-integrated 
system of airports which provide adequate facilities both at origination and desti- 
nation points. 

We are not here today to suggest a new or an additional field of 
Federal activity ; rather we are here today to urge that an existing pro- 
gram be extended. As the members of this committee are well aware, 
the Congress, by adopting the Federal Airport Act in 1946, recognized 
national interest in an adequate system of airports. By acting in this 
session to extend the program, Congress will permit communities all 
over America to prepare longer range plans and arrange their local 
financing so as to assure stable, orderly and economic airport develop- 
ment. We cannot overstress the importance of permitting the local 
communities to make arrangements sufficiently in advance in the mat- 
ter of airport planning and construction. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, more generally 
known as the Kestnbaum Commission, recognized the importance of 
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looking ahead in this area when it included the following statement in 
its report: 

The Commission recommends that Congress authorize appropriations for air- 
port aid for at least 2 years in advance * * * conditions peculiar to the airport 
program such as the long lead time required for fiscal and construction planning 
* * * justify an arrangement similar to that contained in the Federal Highway 
Act. 

We of the U.S. Conference of Mayors were pleased to join with 
five other national organizations in preparing the report which has 
been submitted to the committee, setting forth the substantive data in 
support of the legislation pending before this committee to extend the 
Federal-aid airport program. 

In this report we have endeavored to demonstrate conclusively that 
the national interest demands continuation of the program. I would 
like to speak now as the mayor of St. Paul to tell the members of this 
committee just how important this program is to our city and to our 
region. 

As I have stated, I am vice chairman of the metropolitan airports 
commission—the governing body of the one major, primary airport 
now serving the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. St. Paul 
has a population of approximately 343,000; and Minneapolis a popu- 
Jation of 560,000; and the metropolitan area has a population of ap- 
proximately 1,420,000. 

I think I should spend a few minutes in clarifying just what the 
MAC is—for in my opinion, the basic law creating the metropolitan 
airports commission is the best law in the United States concerning the 
creation and administration of an airport and its facilities. I think 
that most air attorneys and experts would agree with me in this state- 
ment. 

The metropolitan airports commission is a creation of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota. It is as much a subdivision of the State in 
the matters concerning airport operation as is the city of St. Paul and 
the city of Minneapolis. It has its own governing body, its own taxing 
power, its own bonding powers; it has the authority to establish its 
own police and fire department—and it can and does write its own 
ordinances. It is, in effect, a true metropolitan body of government, 
and has served and is serving as a model for many of the metropolitan 
forms of government now being created. 

It was formed in 1943—and is a commission of 9 members—4 from 
Minneapolis and 4 from St. Paul, with the 9th member, the chairman, 
coming from an area at least 25 miles from the center of either city. 

Without going into detail, I think we could say some of its main 
advantages are: 

1. The basic law is good. 

2. It has provided an integrated system of development of primary 
and secondary airports on a metropolitan area basis. 

3. The joint effort of the two cities under the direction of the State 
has achieved a far more efficient and economical operation than if each 
city had built its own airport. 

4, The type of law, a metropolitan law, has given the area a more 
flexible body, which can more easily meet the dynamic, ever-changing 
airport economy of the mid-20th century. 
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5. The working together of public officials and private citizens, act- 
ing in a quasi- public capacity, has given the Commission a high pres- 
tige in the community which stands it in good stead when it is neces- 
sary, as it is in nearly all cases, to have good public acceptance and 
support of controversial development programs. 

6. Greater stability is achieved by giving longer terms to the Com- 
missioners than are normally available under local election laws. 

We are just beginning—last year and this year—the complete 
revamping of our primary airport—the beginning of a realization 
of the dream of airport people and all people i in our area since the 
end of World War II. It is urgent that the act be extended so that 
we can continue long-range planning, with the understanding that 
the Federal Government will cooperate with us—and cooperate the 
Federal Government should, for our airport is not just a local airport 
for the local citizens of Minneapolis and St. Paul. It is not just an 
airport for our metropolitan area. It is the major airport in a five- 
State area. Even if we left out the question of whose responsibility 
it is to finance the airport, the governmental complexities of attempt- 
ing to finance a major airport. serving five States are almost insur- 
mountable. 

We need greater financial stability in our planning, so that we plan 
our taxing and bonding programs for maximum benefit to the com- 
munity, consistent with sound financial practices. 

Our municipality is willing and able to do its share: 

I think our area has shown it is willing and able to contribute to 
developing an adequate airport in the overall national airport pic- 
ture. We have three sources of money available to us: 

1. Local money: 

A. Bonding authority: We have $45 million authorization from 
the State legislature: $25 million of this total is self-liquidating, and 
$20 million is not. All the $45 million is backed by the full faith and 
credit of the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

B. Mill levy: We have the authority to raise by general taxes 1 
mill spread against the assessed valuation of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 

C. Revenues: 80 to 85 percent of our total costs for operation and 
maintenance is raised by revenues from users of the airport. 

We have consistently spent, over the past several years, our fair 
share of the total expenditures on the airport in those areas which 

are eligible for Federal aid. 

During the next 5 years, our plans call for the expenditure of over 
$45 million for airport purposes alone; $27 million of this total in 
the area eligible for Federal aid. Therefore, on the present basis 
of 50-50, we should be entitled to $114 million of Federal aid. The 
above expenditures are for the necessities in administering a good 
airport program, and are not for the frills or niceties. All expendi- 
tures are for the public use. 

Airport growth—Commercial airlines: Domestic airline traffic at 
our airport “has grown rapidly, as it has throughout the country as a 
whole. In 1955, there were aepeeeeney 1 million enplaned and 
deplaned air passengers a year, or about 2,740 per day. In 1957, 
traffic had increased to 1,428,000 passengers a year. By 1975, our 
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estimates show conservately 4 million air passengers annually en- 
planing and deplaning—or an average of 10,960 daily. 


Passengers 

per year 
I i Fa a ears 1, 000, 000 
MI ech ciasss hci seeicesiesn aber Seinia deta ubdaabtcea unbciciiaa ata Rega ee 1, 428, 000 
PGE. TO is as oss ote Se ta ee eee 4, 000, 000 


General aviation: General aviation has increased rapidly in the 
Twin City area. At the present time, there are approximately 600 
aircraft serving general aviation in our area. An estimated 75 per- 
cent of these aircraft are owned by businesses and industries in our 
metropolitan area. In the main, they are based at our secondary 
ports, and already traffic has increased to the pot where we must 
plan for additional airports and for the establishment of control 
towers to handle the congested air traffic. 

Increased aircraft movements: I believe the figures on the tremen- 
dous increase in passengers just mentioned show clearly the increase 
expected in aircraft movements which must be met if the Twin City 
area is to maintain and improve its position in an increasing air 
economy. 

Advent of jets: The first jets to regularly fly in and out of our 
airport are expected in 1960. 

Runways: Our present 6,500-foot runways must be axpanded by 
that time to at least 9,500 feet. 

Terminal areas: We are now in the process of planning and build- 
ing a new terminal building which, with the advent of jets, could 
very likely be outmoded the day it opens. Although we are spending 
$9,350,000 for the terminal building and the area, we shall only have 
three fingers. We shall need within the next 6 years not only the 
three fingers, but very probably two more fingers. Our whole concept 
of passenger handling and airplane handling will be revolutionized 
by the advent of jets. 

Although this matter of navigation and traffic control is primarily 
in the Federal jurisdiction, we shall have to completely rebuild our 
control tower facilities to accommodate the increase in passengers. 

We believe it is in the national interest to provide a national airway 
system for the entire United States. The airport is an integral part 
of the airway system. There can be no orderly development of a 
national airway system in this country unless the Federal Government 
participates with municipalities in the financing of improvements to 
the system. 

There must be, in addition to the fact of Federal participation, 
some continuity and uniformity in that participation, so that the 
Federal Government and the communities can plan for the desired 
orderly development. Also, the amount of financial assistance must 
be increased to meet immediate and real needs now. 

We believe the Metropolitan Airports Commission of the Twin 
Cities and State of Minnesota is developing air transportation on a 
metropolitan basis in our area—we are fulfilling the responsibility 
given us by our State. 

We are willing and eager to cooperate with the Federal Government 
in fulfilling our responsibility mm developing the overall national 
airway system. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mayor Dillon. 

Senator Schoeppel, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Scnorrret. No.I donot. Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. May I ask you, Mayor Dillon, the United 
States Conference of Mayors is composed not only of Democrats but 
of Republicans and some nonpartisan mayors and public officials, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, many of us come from 
cities where we are elected on nonpartisan ballots. 

Senator Monroney. It is a general mixture? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. So that the viewpoints of these great organ- 
izations—dealing day to day with the problems of the municipalities 
with expanding population and expanding needs for transportation, 
highways, streets, water supplies, and things of that kind—is not on 
a party basis at all but strictly on the basis of how to render the es- 
sential services so necessary in this part of the 20th century ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. So there can be no politics in this. You are 
talking about facts and need for not only your community but for 
the entire traveling public. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. I note that you are planning to spend $9,- 
350,000 for the terminal building. I know you need one. You have 
for many years put up with an old hangar that is overcrowded, in- 
efficient, and certainly does not enhance the great airport that you 
have there on Chamberlin Field. Could you build the facilities re- 
quired to handle your growing load of passengers and to supply the 
services to the airlines, including feeders and others, and military 
units which operate off of the same field, if the administration posi- 
tion is sustained by the Congress, that the Federal Government shall 
have no part in matching funds for the necessary terminal facilities ? 

Mr. Ditton. My answer to that question would be this, Senator: 
We have six airports in our area, two to serve air carriers and four 
to serve general aviation. That is a fairly difficult financial load to 
carry. 

We could not build the airport as we have it planned, with dimin- 
ished Federal assistance. Obviously we would not say we would 
build no airports. We would just build an airport that much smaller. 
Something would have to give somewhere because you would be using 
less money. We were indeed fortunate to obtain the bonding power 
for $45 million for airports, and I wouldn’t want to go near any- 
body for many, many years to try to increase that. 

Senator Monroney. And that was obtained, was it not, on the as- 
sumption and promise that the then going Federal policy, which has 
been in existence at least since 1946 under promise and passage by the 
Congress, would not suddenly be changed in midstream so that half of 
the airport would be cut out of Federal matching by elimination of 
necessary passenger facilities ? 

Mr. Ditton. The answer is very definitely “Yes” on that. 

Senator Monroney. In your airport plans have you made plans to 
accommodate the essential FAA functions ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Monroney. Air traffic control, Weather Bureau, and other 
facilities ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Would you not say that over perhaps the 50- 
year life of that building, free rent, free janitorial services, free light 
and heat, would not compensate the Federal Government to a degree 
for matching money that would be put into your terminal building? 

Mr. Ditton. I agree with you. In addition, I don’t know whether 
Mayor Hartsfield’s airport is a joint use airport. Ours is. We have 
at our airport the Navy, the Marines, and the Air National Guard, 
exercising a Federal function, not a State function. They took over 
from a regular Air Force division. We have substantial military 
use of our airport. We would hope some day the military would 
build their own airport. That is a dream, I guess. They use a lot of 
our airport. As a matter of fact, they comprise 45 percent of the 
landings and takeoffs. 

We don’t feel that joint use is a good way to run an airport. We 
do not think it works out in the long run. But obviously you are not 
going to kick up a fuss about it in times of national danger. 

Senator Monroney. The landing fees or the other service charges 
that you charge the military, are not commensurate with the commer- 
cial charges that you put on landing and takeoffs from Northeast Air- 
lines or Braniff or others serving that area. 

Mr. Ditton. Under the use fee system—and it is a very complicated 
system and I am not much of an expert on it—it is the other facilities 
that go into the airport for which they do not pay anything. We get 
80 to 85 percent of our revenue for operation and maintenance from 
users of the airport. However, we do not get revenue to cover debt 
service or original capital investment. Senator Schoeppel asked 
Mayor Hartsfield some questions with reference to railroads in the 
future. We would hope that at our airport, and I am sure at Idlewild 
and at Los Angeles, where they have new terminals built, when we 
catch up, catch our breath for a couple of years, we can get revenues 
from the operation of our airport which will exceed 100 percent of 
the operation and maintence. We would like to hope eventually to 
get to a place where we can pay the debt service on our original capital 
construction. 

Senator Monroney. It would take you many more years, perhaps 
far beyond our anticipation today, before you could pay the debt 
service on your own 50 percent of the airport cost. But you double 
it when you require 100 percent contribution for your terminal facili- 
ties and all these passenger services. 

Mr. Ditton. There is always something new that comes along 
every 2 years or So. 

Let’s assume, hypothetically in our case, if we were not building 
for jets, we wouldn’t have to extend the runways some 3,000 feet in 
two cases. 

We have in our sums of money here over $6 million merely for the 
extension of runways. I wouldn’t want to guess how much of the 
aprons and taxiways are due to the extension of the runways to ac- 
commodate jets. Unfortunately we will never reach that picture, 
with the jets causing a tremendous capital investment in airports 
within the next few years. 
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Senator Monronry. Which you are matching 50 percent? 

Mr. Dition. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. Therefore, if you didn’t have to extend your 
6,500-foot runway to 9,500 feet, you would be able to save the match- 
ing money, which would be half of $3 million, roughly, that you are 
going to have to spend on that. The testimony last year showed that 
every foot of length that you extend a runway today costs over $1,000. 
Which means that the extension of a heav y-duty runway by just 1,000 
feet means the additional cost of $1 million. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. You didn’t bring the jets into being. It was a 
part of the national aviation program. If they hadn’t arrived, if it 
hadn’t been a part of our policy, your existing facilities could take the 
DC-6, the DC-7, the Viscount, the Electra, almost any type of plane; 
could they not? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Your problem has been complicated, your ex- 
penses have been greatly enlarged and magnified, and now we are 
being offered a do-it-yourself kit, practically, i in a withdrawal pro- 
gram. We will not have the amount of money needed for the entire 
program and the reduced amount of money will be available only for 
matching 50-50 the cost of the runways themselves. It would seem 
to me that it falls far short of meeting the needs, or in carrying out in 
good faith a long-term program in existence 13 years. 

Let me ask you a very practical political question. 

You say you are ready to spend $9,350,000 for your terminal build- 
ing, to replace the hangar that you are in today. If the Congress were 
so unwise as to pass this bill, denying any responsibility for terminal 
buildings, and in view of the fact that an election might transpire in 
1960 that might change the policy of the party in charge of the admin- 
istration—certainly under the Constitution the occupant of the White 
House will change in 1960, and who knows but that the new occupant, 
if he be Republican, might reverse this policy—would you not then be 
compelled to keep your funds for your terminal buildings frozen until 
such time as you would see whether there would be a matching 50-50 
minimum ? 

Mr. Ditton. I was thinking of that when you were talking to Mayor 
Hartsfield before. Cities have done that. The reason why cities like 
Atlanta and us have not built our terminals yet is because we have 
been putting what available money we have into runways. If some- 
thing like that happened, we would put what moneys we have into run- 
ways, aprons, and taxiways, and just let-—as a matter of fact, we have 
let—the terminal building go. We haven’t started it yet. We are 
going to build everything else before the terminal building. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the ever-increasing air traffic 
load will be crowded into smaller quarters and less efficient « operations, 
and planes wil be delayed, and the baggage problem will be magnified, 
and all the necessary servicing will have to rely on World War IT 
facilities, no matter what the speed of the plane is because no mat- 
ter how fast it is in the air, the loss of ground time can cut down a lot 
of the gains made by investment in these 600-mile-an-hour jets. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. sir. 
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Senator Monroney. To that degree, then, this bill would be regres- 
sive, in fact; it would delay certain types of improvements that the 
cities today are prep¢red to go ahead with, providing the same general 
rules of the game which had been in existence since 1946 would apply. 

Do you think that this could possibly be put in the terms of un- 
balancing the budget? That is the only argument I have heard that 
might be influential with the Congress in considering this bill, which 
is to provide for the $100 million annually plus a $75 million emer- 
gency fund, which might be available in the next fiscal year for the 
readying of the runways and facilities necessary to take care of the 
modern planes. It is not necessary that the Congress follow the 
President’s budget on expending moneys for other things which he 
has recommended. 

The Congress has the right of choice in specifying that a very small 
portion of another plan affecting another means of transportation 
might be slowed down to the degree of 2 or 3 percent to accommodate 
this vital construction. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. We are spending $38 billion within the next 
few years for superhighway construction. LTapproveof it. Butifthe 
choice is in the completion of that program 6 months later in order 
to provide for safe and adequate air facilities as well, I would choose 
to delay the final completion of this program by perhaps 3 to 6 months 
in order to accommodate what seems to me to be, as a Member of Con- 
gress, another vital part of our transportation system. 

Mr. Dixon. I see your position. Not being a member of the body, 
T don’t wish to express an opinion. 

Senator Monroney. You are the first Minnesotan I have come in 
contact with who didn’t express his opinion. They are always quite 
cogent. 

It seems to me that the Congress necessarily has the choice here to 
overrun the President’s budget, or to effect a slight diversion of funds 
from other things which are perhaps urgent but need not be done with 
the same speed as the President wishes them done, to accommodate the 
air transportation facilities. I do not like to be placed in the role 
of a wild spender when I might figure that the spending might be 
more wild for acceleration of one program than adequate spending on 
hoth types of transportation. 

Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scnorrren. Mayor Dillon, I would like to ask you a few 
questions. I amsorry that I had to leave for a long-distance telephone 
call and I missed the first part of your statement. 

As I understand it, that is a joint-use airport between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. In your discussion you indicated a bond issue of some 
million dollars. That covers both of your cities; does it not ? 

Mr. Dimon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorpret. You also testified as to your authorization by 
your State legislature for certain millage assessments that your gov- 
erning bodies could make. Those funds derived from that levy, is 
that for debt amortization, interest, and things like that ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is what they are used for; yes. But under our 
authorities we get our funds from mill levies and revenues from users. 
We pay 80 to 85 percent of operation and maintenance out of revenues. 
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The additional 15 percent of that would come out of that mill levy and 
then the rest of the mill levy goes to pay our debt service. 

Senator Scuorrren. Are you authorized under that mill levy to 
make capital outlay improvements on your airport ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorrret. Have you utilized all of those funds in that 
regard ? 

Mr. Ditton. Ve have under this plan of $45 million. We now have 
approximately $20 million of that $45 million under obligation by 
contract. 

Senator Scnuorrret. In other words, you have obligated approxi- 
mately $20 million of that ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, and we are doing it on a continuing basis. We 
are doing it about as fast as we can. Ours is also a 5-year program. 
Within 5 years we will have spent that sum of money. 

Senator Scnorrren. If you should get this expanded-airport con- 
struction program, then you would not “have to utilize as much of that 
authorized bonded indebtedness, would you ? 

Mr. Ditton. Senator, we would use all of this, every penny of it. 

Senator Monroney. You would build that much less if you 

Mr. Ditton. We would just build less, that is all. 

Senator Scnorerret. Thank you, I wanted that clear in my mind. 

Mr. Dinton. We have $25 million. The reason the total is so 
large for that area, not being too large an area—$25 million of that 
is self- liquidating. Where we built the hangars and the base for 
the airlines, then we work on a 30-year amortization base with that. 
We actually build it, lease it to thenn and collect it back. 

Senator Scuorprey. Are part of those bonds revenue bonds ? 

Mr. Ditton. These are all full faith and credit. 

Senator Monroney. You are spending $45 million in your airport 
modernization program for the metropolitan area of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. That hapepns to correspond identically with the entire 
amount recommended by the administration for the year 1962 for every 
airport in the United States on a 50-50 matching basis on runways 
only. So we can see the magnitude of the contribution of the munici- 
palities in this field—taking the cost of Chantilly, which we know 
about, the money you are spending, the money which Mayor Harts- 
field has told that they are spending—and we can see the magnitude 
of the problem and the complete inadequacy of the way we are trying 
to fund the necessary Government participation. 

Do you think, as a representative of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors that we ‘would have any right to have any direction over 
the design or over the runway lengths, the turnoffs, the taxiw ays, the 
things today that are a standard part of a national airport system, if 
we withdraw from our participation in the national airport program / 

Mr. Ditton. The Federal Congress established the national airport 
system and established airports as an integral part of that system. 
And in doing so they laid down the standards and regulations which 
we must follow, and contribute financially to the building of the air- 
port. I would say if you decided to unravel the ball by taking finane- 
ing away, you should unravel all the way up and you would have no 
national airport system. 
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Senator Monroney. The tail goes with the hide, with the regulations 
and standards that we have insisted upon, and which would have been 
wise for both the municipalities and for the Federal Government. 
Contributions to defense by making the runways heavy enough to 
take care of the current type of military planes, would all go out with 
the withdrawal of the Federal Government from this airport program. 

Certainly when you get down to the lingering death proposed here, 
to go to $45 million for the year 1962 and $35 million for the year 1963, 
you reach a point where the aid would be so little that for 1962 it would 
average less than a million dollars a State. Certainly I think someone 
would say you can go to the devil with your money and we will take 
it out of the thickness of the runways or we will take it out of the 
length of the runways or the taxiways or the ramps. I think that you 
are definitely killing the Federal standards in the administration bill 
when the amounts available would average less than a million dollars 
a State. 

Mr. Ditton. I agree with the Senator. 

Senator Monroney. You don’t have to meet these standards if 
there is no money worth worrying about. Certainly by the time 
you divide whatever the allocation is for Minnesota, being an aver- 
age State, it would probably average around a million dollars for 
the year 1962. Do you subscribe to the present system of 75 percent 
of the available fund—excepting for the $75 million which is emer- 
gency and discretionary—being allocated to the States on a formula 
basis ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. That would protect such States as yours that 
come about in the middle range of population and area, and would 
remove the allocation from one man’s determination as proposed 
in the administration bill. 

Mr. Ditton. I agree with that. 

Senator Monroney. You would rather be guaranteed that and wait 
a little while for the reversion of this money for reallocation ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. The fact that some has reverted shows that 
municipalities do not wish to waste money or build unnecessary 
airports. 

Mr. Dirion. There are many airports having to wait a while be- 
fore they can use that money, leaving out those that do not desire 
or do not have the financial ability. 

Many airports, because they are new types of bodies, particularly if 
they are on a metropolitan basis, have no body precedent to fall back 
on, and are constantly in the law courts. I know in our own area 
we were in court from 1949 until 1957 steadily, while we were build- 
ing up some precedent: From 1943 we have been in the Supreme 
Court 14 times. 

You could have a period of time go by there with the testing 
of the constitutionality of your law where you would lose your right 
to participate in a Federal airport program, not because you didn’t 
want to or didn’t have the money, but because you were in the 
Supreme Court somuch. That is another element. 

_. Senator Monroney. Let me ask you, also: We could, of course, 
if we wished to, engage in mathematical legerdemain, cut the pro- 
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gram to say 2 years and say that our bill cost half as much as it 
did when we introduced it. We could say we have reduced the cost 
about half. Or we could reduce it considerably by making it only 
a 3-year extension. But would that be satisfactory to the conference 
of mayors? 

Mr. Ditxo0n. It would be less satisfactory for this reason: All of us 
on a local level have our bonds, and in the general figuring out of 
what you are going to pay on the interest on your bonds you try to 
scale these things out as far ahead as you possibly can, your public 
works program, your school programs, your airport programs, your 
port authority programs, and all other matters where you have bonds. 

It should be your goal as an elected local official to fit into your 
schedule so that you issue approximately, as we try to do, the same 
amount of bonds each year to keep your interest rate the same. The 
longer period of time you have to plan ahead the more closely you 
can come to that goal of the lowest interest rate. 

Senator Monroney. In that way the 5-year program helps in sched- 
uling your work as you are able to finance it and floats your bonds. 
Does it also not bring about a certain economy of construction, of 
planning, in that you can space it when you have the ability to carry on 
this construction and perhaps let larger contracts for types of work, 
knowing that the program will be in effect for 5 years ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir, definitely. 

Senator Monroney. While the 5-year program may add up to more 
money mathematically, if we are realistic we will realize that the pro- 
gram is necessarily a 5-year program and not one of 3 or 4 years, and 
provide for the municipalities who find it harder and harder to get 
bond issues passed by giving them a greater period for carrying out of 
their airport plans. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. I want to understand one thing. I may have been 
misinformed this morning. Is it correct that the Federal Govern- 
ment is increasing its contemplated expenditure by $600 million on 
radar and new and extended safety measures to safeguard the pas- 
sengers in and out of your city and every city of the country ? 

Mr. Ditton. Under air traffic control ? 

Senator Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Ditton. There is a substantial increase, I understand, in the 
new safety program. Weare getting behind, really, because the traffic 
is increasing so rapidly that we have to keep getting newer and better 
methods of directing traffic. This is really in the electronics field. It 
is just a godsend that we don’t have more accidents than we have in 
the air. 

Senator Corron. There are other Federal expenditures in addition 
to this particular one, are there not, for safety devices that have been 
more or less continuous ? 

Mr. Ditton. We don’t share in the military expenditures in the 
area. 

Senator Corron. I mean that are of benefit to the civil traffic. Is 
that all encompassed in the $600 million ? 

Mr. Ditton. The answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Corron. If you have the benefit of the safety of the $602 
million expenditure by the Federal Government, plus even the amounts 
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involved in the so-called administration bill—and I don’t mean by that 
question that I am necessarily committed to those amounts—but if 
you have those, did I understand you to say that even with that from 
the Federal Government that the cities of this country having airports 
would say because you are not doing more, “To the devil with your 
safety regulations, we will make our own safety regulations” ? 

Mr. Ditton. No. What I am saying is, let’s assume for the sake 
of a hypothetical case that the Federal Government pulled out all 
together of federally financed airport programs. Obviously we would 
still go on building airports. Some things would have to give. 

As I said before, the first thing to give would be the terminal. That 
would have to give because you have to have runways and you have 
to have safety control. 

What I was saying specifically, in air traffic safety, was that if the 
Federal Government pulled out of airports financially, it would show a 
great lack of interest and they would probably gradually, for lack 
of that interest, be pulling out of some of the other areas. 

You just couldn’t have a good safety control program unless it is 
administered by the Federal Government. We can’t do it. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. Is it not a fact that if we spent $602 million for 
the control of airspace above the airports, we are actually in the shape 
of building more and more main lines into a terminal? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the purpose of a part of this 
expenditure is to regulate your airspace so that instead of having a 
single track into the airport, you will have multiple tracks. I think 
the position of the conference of mayors, the municipal association, 
is that they say the more tracks that run into an airport, the more 
the facilities on the ground must be increased because you are in- 
creasing the capacity of the airspace to bring in more arrivals and 
departures. 

Unless we modernize the ground plant as we modernize control of 
the space above it, we are going to have a traflic bottleneck at the 
most important point, and that is where the plane finally makes its 
touchdown at the end of the runway. 

I think that is the issue here, that the Government will increase the 
volume of air traflic that can fly over the airspace of Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, and by doing it they increase the requirements for moderni- 
zation of those ground facilities to the same degree that the air traffic 
has been enlarged and increased above it. 

Is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. If there are no further questions, we want to 
thank you very much for your study and consideration, and for your 
courtesy in coming to this committee to give us the benefit of your 
testimony. 

Mr. Ditton. Thank you very much, Senator. I enjoyed being with 
you. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is a very old friend of this 
committee, a man who has testified on almost every important piece 
of legislation that we have had before us for the past 6 or 8 years, and 
perhaps longer, Mr. A. B. McMullen, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials. 
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Mr. McMullen, we are happy to have you again. We appreciate the 
service you have rendered in the past and welcome a chance to hear 
your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF A. B. McMULLEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 


Mr. McMutten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is A. B. McMullen. I am the executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials—commonly referred to 
as NASAO. 

The officers and members of the association are sincerely appreci- 
ative of the very timely interest, not only in aviation, but in the pub- 
lic welfare as well, that has been evidenced by you, Senator Mon- 
roney, and the 43 Members of the Senate who joined in the introduc- 
tion of S. 1, a bill to extend the time for making grants under the 
provisions of the Federal Airport Act, and other purposes. 

In the following statement, I shall attempt to explain why NASAO 
hopes Congress will adopt this important legislation at an early 
date. 

Membership of the association consists of the aeronautics commis- 
sions and departments in 43 States and Territories. These aero- 
nautics departments operate State-owned airports and aircraft; plan 
and supervise statewide airport programs; administed State appro- 
priated funds for the development of publicly owned airports; and, 
where channeling is in effect, they administer Federal funds allocated 
for projects within their respective States. They establish and en- 
force safety regulations pertaining to airports and aircraft; and are 
generally responsible for the administration of aviation in their 
respective States. 

I would like to state that the State aviation officials, the members 
of the aeronautics commissions, represent all political parties, all re- 
ligions, and we now have females as well as males serving as members 
of the State aeronautics commissions. We think we present a very 
objective and overall viewpoint. 

The statements that I have included in this paper which I am 
presenting are based on policies which have been established by al- 
most unanimous consent. It is very seldom that the association takes 
a position on a matter unless it is unanimous. Being a nationwide 
organization, with membership in the Territories as well, we think 
that we present a very objective viewpoint. 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency made a con- 
siderable point of safety in his presentation this morning. The State 
aviation officials are as much interested in safety as are the Federal 
officials. We think that the State aviation safety efforts and pro- 
grams are in many ways more effective than those of the Federal 
Government because they are based on education and public relations 
and real old salesmanship rather than regulations and procedures 
which in a way force people to do things which we don’t think is the 
best way to promote safety. 

We are interested, of course, also, in all classes of airports, from 
the largest interstate jet terminals to the small private strips that are 
owned by the farmers and ranchers who use them to take off from 
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when they fly to the county seat or a nearby city for supplies or 
tractor repairs or medical attention. 

Thirty States have adopted legislation requiring State approval of 
Federal aid airport program projects, and 21 States have adopted 
legislation requiring Federal aid airport funds to be channeled through 
their State aviation agencies, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Airport Act. So they now have had considerable experience 
in the administration of not only statewide but Federal aid programs 
as well. 

During the past 18 years, 27 States and Territories have appro- 
priated or authorized the expenditure of substantial amounts of funds 
for airport development. 

NASAO members are unanimous in their opinion that the national 
economy, the national defense, and the health, safety, and welfare of 
the citizens of the United States depend to an ever-increasing extent 
upon transportation by air. 

However, the ability of the airplane to serve the general public 
varies in direct proportion to the number and adequacy of airports 
strategically located throughout the United States and its possession. 

In 1954, almost 5 years ago, the membership of NASAO, after con- 
siderable deliberation, adopted the following statement of policy with 
respect to airport development, which still represents the association’s 
views: 

1. The development and maintenance of a balanced national system of airports, 
heliports, and seaplane bases, adequate for the needs of civil aviation, is a mutual 
responsibility of local, State, and Federal Governments. 

2. Federal aid should not be limited to any class or category of airport or 
landing area; however, in passing upon applications for Federal expenditures 
for airport development and improvement, the highest preference—each State. 
each year—should be given to those airports which have the greatest degree of 
national interest. 

3. The costs of those projects included in the Federal aid airport program 
should continue to be divided on a 50-percent Federal, 50-percent State-local 
basis. 

In listening to the Administrator of the FAA this morning, I was 
unable to determine from his remarks or from the written statement 
he presented just what his views are with respect to Federal participa- 
tion in all classes and all types of airports. I read his paper hur- 
riedly last night and read it again since he presented his statement 
thismorning. Whether he intends it to be interpreted that way or not, 
T am sure others could interpret it to mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution should be largely limited to the large-terminal 
type airports. 

Senator Monroney. You do agree then with the line of questioning 
today, that the standard for the allowance of funds for airports neces- 
sary to complete the national airport system has been modified when 
you apply the word “urgent” as found in the administration’s bill? 
Do you not agree with that? 

Mr. McMutten. I fear that, yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It seems to me that this new language—in view 
of the failure of the administrator today under questioning to tell us 
what this criteria would mean, and whether it would provide for future 
airports where none exist today, or whether it would merely apply 
where the greatest and most severe urgency exists in hub airports— 
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involves a decision which I, as a member of a legislative body, would 
hate to pass on to any administrator, be he Democrat or Republican 
or anything else. I think Congress must define it. I think the defini- 
tion we have had in the act since 1946 certainly has stood the test 
of time. 

Mr. McMutten. I think the program has progressed very, very sat- 
isfactorily under the present provisions of the act, which provide that 
it shall provide a system of public airports adequate to anticipate and 
meet the needs of civil aeronautics. And I emphasize the word “an- 
ticipate.” Where there is a demonstrated need, we ought to develop 
airports to develop aviation and flying, the same as the highway as- 
sisted in the development of the automobile and truck transport ation. 

The introductory paragraph of the report, “Modernizing the Na- 
tional System of Aviation Facilities,” submitted to the President by 
Mr. Edward Curtis in May 1957, states that: “Of all elements in our 
national system of aviation facilities, airports have been the most 
neglected.” This report also points out that in 20 years “the major 
portion of the overall demand for air-traffic control will stem from 
the expected 400 percent increase in general aviation.” That was 
based on a long nit lengthy study of all phases of industry and Gov- 
ernment aviation. 

It appears appropriate, therefore, to point out that of the approxi- 
mate 7,300 airports and landing fields in continental United States 
as of March 1957, 4,640—or 63.5 percent—were privately owned and 
operated without expense to any governmental agency or cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Without this large number of privately owned airports in the 
United States, the utility of the airplane would be extremely limited 
and aircraft ownership i in metropolitan areas would be restricted. 

Last year I made a spot check of the number of air gm based and 
utilized on the airports in the Washington area and I found that ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all civil aircraft owned by residents of 
the Washington, D.C., area are permanently based on and operated 
from privately owned and operated airports. 

Therefore, it is apparent that the Federal, State, and local—pub- 
lic—funds expended on airport development provide only a skeleton 
network of airports needed to provide for a reasonable degree of 
continued growth in air commerce, and a reasonable military ‘airbase 
auxiliary or reserve in the United States. There is a problem connected 
with that which I will comment on later. 

The privately owned airports not only provide aircraft landing 
areas, hangars, and servicing facilities without cost to the taxpayer, 
but they contribute to the community welfare by payment of taxes on 
both land and improvements thereon. 

However, an average of 10 airports per State “die” for one reason 
or another each year—in some States the number is considerably 
higher. Based on recent surveys, it appears that approximately 800 
airports and landing fields of one kind or another may have been 
closed during 1957-58. 

It is from the privately owned airport group that the loss ratio is 
highest. Public ownership is about the only way we can be assured 
that the most desirable of these privately owned, close-in airports 
will not succumb to housing developments or industrial plants that 
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can afford to pay more for the land than it can return as an airport. 

Senator Monroney. That is true right here in Washington. I 
drive by on Sunday and see the Congressional Airport, that used to 
base perhaps 50 private planes, now becoming a shopping center. I 
think some of the fields in nearby Arlington County have been closed. 

Mr. McMutten. Hybla Valley and College Park Airports have 
also been closed. 

Senator Monroney. Not because there is less need for the airports, 
but because of the increase in the value of the land nearby as cities 
grow, and the utilization of the land cannot be justified by the earn- 
ings in private operation. Therefore, it becomes a part of a public 
responsibility if we are going to maintain these within any reasonable 
listances of a metropolitan area. Is that a proper statement? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, these pieces of land are valu- 
able. They are usually out of the flight pattern. They are usually 
within reasonable transportation distance. So if those disappear, do 
we not overcrowd the metropolitan airport to provide a landing facil- 
ity for these planes? They don’t wish to do that; they would much 
prefer to stay out of the traffic pattern, but a plane is going to sit 
down somewhere, and if there is no place for it to sit down, it will 
land at a metropolitan airport. 

Mr. McMoutten. That is right. The landing areas of an airport 
have to be publicly owned, almost, the same as parks, streets, or 
roads, to assure that they continue to exist. They attract business 
and to be useful they must be close in to the centers of population. 
That means high-priced real estate, or real estate, as you just said, 
that is desirable for housing and industrial developments. 

This transfer of airport ownership from private to public and 
rehabilitation to accommodate the existing and anticipated traffic, 
including storage and servicing facilities, will require a continuing 
allotment of public funds. That is why I can’t see how the Federal 
Government can say that by next year we will reach the peak of 
airport need and airport cost and can begin reducing the program. 

Senator Monronry. How can it be reduced when the numbers of 
aircraft being produced by the smaller plane factories is increasing 
all the time? 

The testimony we had on the Federal Aviation Agency bill was to 
the fact that each month’s production of our smaller plane factories, 
those fine ones that you have in Wichita, Senator Schoeppel, for ex- 
ample, are enough to require four new medium-size airports. If 
that be true—and I have no reason to doubt the reliability of the 
witness—then this problem you mentioned is real and genuine. 

If we do not find other ways of meeting it with auxiliary airports 
we are going to further complicate the crowded traffic patterns of 
our metropolitan airports and require the expenditure of tens of 
millions of dollars to enlarge them when this traffic could be accom- 
modated with a system of smaller perimeter airports. 

Mr. McMutten. The statistics on the number of airports that have 
been included in the Federal aid program I think clearly illustrate 
the distance we have to go or should look forward to going in the 
future, because the 1958 revision of the national airport plan, pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce, in accordance with the Fed- 
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eral Airport Act (Public Law 377), shows that the development of 
new, or improvements to 2,708 existing airports, seaplane facilities 
and heliports, within the continental United States, is required if the 
future needs of civil aviation are to be met. However, the fiscal 
1959 Federail aid airport program includes only 341 airport projects 
within the continental United States—Federal funds, approximately 
$60.5 million. At that rate it would take 9 years to even catch up 
with the present plan. It is therefore obvious that relatively few 
airports are annually receiving Federal assistance under the Federal 
aid airport program. 

A national airport survey, jointly conducted by NASAO, the Air- 
port Operators Council, and the American Association of Airport 
Executives, approximately a year ago, developed the fact that for the 
following 4 years, airport development projects were planned at 1,079 
locations, and that the total estimated cost of these projects amounted 
to $1,025,726,000. That survey is a year old. 

Recent spot checks of airports included in the survey indicate these 
estimates were very conservative. The introduction of jet-powered 
aircraft for both scheduled airline and general aviation use will occur 
sooner than many communities anticipated—or were anticipating a 
year or so ago—and the landing area and runway lengths required for 
safe jet operations are exceeding original estimates. 

When Boeing and Douglas first started telling us what their jet 
aircraft would do, they were going to operate off of the runways that 
we already had. Then they stretched them out to 7,500, 8,500, and 
now to 10,500 feet. I hope they will stop there. ; ‘a 

The original survey also developed the fact that in addition to the 
$1,025 million that is needed for the completion of facilities eligible 
for inclusion in Federal] aid airport projects, $166,845,000 is urgently 
needed for hangar construction and other items of airport develop- 
ment which are not presently eligible for Federal aid, and which must 
be provided by the States and their political subdivisions, or from pri- 
vate capital. The Federal Government contributes a relatively small 
portion of the total cost of airport development in the United States. 

Earlier in this statement, I mentioned the fact that the States 
should, and do, contribute financially to the cost of airport develop- 
ment. The national survey, to which I previously referred, developed 
the information that in addition to city and county funds, a total of 
$68 million State and Territory funds were, or were expected to be, 
available for airport construction during the following 4 years—and 
it is my considered opinion that the States and Territories will in- 
crease this amount if and when the Federal aid airport program is 
extended for an optimum period, and they can plan, with certainty, 
on specific amounts of matching Federal funds being made available 
annually for a definite period of time. 

In July 1958, the 85th Congress passed, and sent to the White 
House, S. 3502, a bill to extend the Federal aid airport program for 
4 years, and authorizing annual obligations of Federal funds in the 
amount of $100 million for airport development. 

It is very unfortunate that this bill did not receive White House 
approval, for it has placed the States in a very difficult position. 

Forty-four State legislatures are now, or will be in session within 
the next few weeks. Most of them will not be in session again for 
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another 2 years. They are now faced with the problem of acting on 
State airport programs and appropriations without knowing the 
amount of Federal funds, if any, that will be available for carrying 
out the national airport program on a partnership basis after June 30. 

If S. 1 is speedily adopted, it will permit at least some of the State 
legislatures to more effectively and efficiently plan and finance their 
State airport programs for the ensuing 2 years. For this reason 
in particular, NASAO urges favorable and prompt action on this 
bill by your committee and the, Congress. 

Following announcement of the 1959 Federal aid airport program 
by CAA last spring, and during the period hearings were being held 
on S. 3502, we received reports from several State departments of 
aeronautics which indicated the need for legislation of the type now 
being considered—the beneficial effect it would have on the develop- 
ment of airports—the number of projects that would have been in- 
cluded in the Federal-aid airport program this fiscal year, had sufti- 
cient funds been available—and the amount of money needed to 
initiate these projects. 

During the hearings we had last year, and following CAA announce- 
ment of the 1959 Federal aid to airports program, NASAO circulated 
its membership to determine what effect S. 3502 would have on air- 
port development, which is very similar to the bill now being con- 
sidered. I would like to submit excerpts for the record of the reports 
from some of these States, 

Arizona, for example, submitted 15 airport projects for this year’s 
program, requiring $3,066,203 Federal funds were submitted to CAA 
for inclusion in the 1959 Federal aid airport program—only eight 
were approved by CAA, for approximately $1 million. In other 
words, less than half of the projects, or a third of the funds they could 
have utilized. Js ; 

Therefore, 6 projects, requiring approximately $2,066,000 Federal 
funds could be Initiated within the next few months, if Federal funds 
were made available, and the CAA reopened the fisca) 1959 program 
for reapplications. 

Cities omitted from the program in this State are badly in need 
of airports. Distances to trade centers by automobile require full- 
day travel because of mountainous terrain—aircraft can make same 
trip in 1 or 2 hours. Extensive exploration and development of min- 
eral and oil deposits now requiring development of airports in north- 
eastern section of State. 


Louisiana: 1959 FAAP allocations approximately $2 million below 
amounts required. | ; 

Tennessee: 26 applications submitted for 1959 funds—10 received 
CAA allocations. Need $4,300,000 additional Federal funds to match 
available local funds. 

Wyoming: 11 projects submitted for fiscal 1959. Tentative allo- 
cations made for nine. Additional FAAP funds would encourage 
additional State appropriations and individual cities to budget addi- 
tional funds for airport development. Expanded airport program 
would have considerable economic effect throughout State. 


_ Mississippi: S. 3502 would have permitted activation of three addi- 
tional projects. 
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Vermont: Approximately $1,100,000 Federal funds needed during 
next 4 years—no major airport work would be accomplished without 
benefit of Federal participation. 

Missouri: A special authorization of $75 million highly desirable— 
would expedite work at Kansas City and St. Louis, where cities are 
trying hard to get airports ready for jet transport service—estimate 
additional $2 million could be utilized in Missouri this year. 

Wisconsin: S:x 1959 project applications, requiring $450,800 not 
approved by CAA, due to lack of funds. Every airport will per- 
manently benefit the future economy of the area in which located. 
Airport planning and engineering surveys are expensive, and expendi- 
ture of funds for these items cannot be justified until availability of 
construction funds has been assured. 

Maryland: Four airports in Maryland can use approximately 
$2,500,000, which does not include Friendship. Secondary airports 
badly needed in Washington-Baltimore area. 

South Carolina: Under S. 3502, six projects could be initiated in 
fiscal 1959, utilizing $485,000 Federal funds. Proposed fiscal 1960-62 
program : 31 projects, $2,400,000 Federal funds. 

New York: 26 airports in New York State have indicated a need 
for airport development during next 4-year period. Estimated cost is 
$135,378,000. 

Illinois: Like proposed $75 million special appropriation. 38 proj- 
ects requiring of 765,000 Federal funds requested for 1959 FAAP 
program. CAA allocated $3,586,000 for 19 projects. Airport develop- 
ment in State can be increased 100 percent with additional funds, ex- 
actly half the funds and half the projects that the State of [llinois 
would like to include in the program. 

Massachusetts: Submitted 24 project applications involving 
$4,594,000 Federal funds for fiscal 1959; CAA approved 11 project ap- 
plications and $1,710,000 allocations, leaving deficit of $2,883,000. 
Estimate 40 percent total cost of airport construction goes directly 
into labor. Also, indirect benefits to labor because people have to be 
paid for making the materials and supplies that go into airport 
construction. 

So much for the general provisions of the proposed legislation. 
Now, I would like to speak about special sections. I will start with 
passenger and freight terminals. 

Section 5 of S. 1 would amend section 13 of the Federal Airport 
Act. which would prohibit Federal funds for bars, cocktail lounges, 
and so forth, in passenger and freight terminals. We have given this 
matter considerable study from an administrative standpoint and we 
feel that the adoption of this section would result in numerous admin- 
istrative problems and practical application would be very difficult. 
The language could lead to conflicts of opinion between Federal offi- 
cials administering the Federal aid airport program and sponsors of 
projects included in the program. 

It is therefore suggested that this section of the bill be deleted, 
or that the percentage of Federal participation in projects for the 
construction of reconstruction of airport administration, passenger, 
and freight terminals be reduced from the presently authorized 50 
percent. 
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We feel very strongly on the provision of the bill which would 
authorize the expenditure of funds on seal coating and joint refilling. 

The problem of economically maintaining both bituminous and 
concrete-type runway, taxiway, and apron pavements, particularly in 
sparsely populated communities that provide and maintain large- 
size airports, has been of particular concern to many NASAO members 
for the past 10 years. The provisions of section 6 of the bill S. 1 
would materially aid in solving this problem. 

Section 2(a) (3) (A) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended, defines 
“air development” as: 

Any work involved in constructing, improving, or repairing a public airport 
or portion thereof, including the construction, alteration, and repair of airport 
passenger or freight terminal buildings and other airport administrative build- 
ings, and the removal, lowering, relocation, and marking and lighting, of airport 
hazards. 

S. 1 would amend the above definition of the term “airport develop- 
ment” by adding at the end of section 2(a) (3) the following addi- 
tional clause : 


The periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements at airports at which air traffic is not sufficient 
to meet the criteria of the Administrator for the location of an airport traffic 
control tower operated by the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Briefly, the problem occurs, mostly in small- or medium-sized towns 
or cities that must maintain an airport with runways of the same 
length as the larger city because the aircraft that use them operate 
along a given route and require as long a runway in a small town as 
they do ina large one. 

The reason we think the present act should be clarified is because 
the people responsible for administering the Airport Act in the past 
10 years have changed their minds on several occasions as to whether 
or not seal coating and joint refilling is to be classed as repair, main- 
tenance, or reconstruction. I have submitted substantial evidence as 
to the times that the officials have changed their minds and the 
problems they have created. 

Even the Federal agency heads, the attorneys and technical experts, 
responsible for the administration of the Federal Airport Act, have 
been unable to determine or agree on the legislative intent with respect 
to these items of work—seal coating and joint refilling—under the 
Federal Airport Act. 

In 1955, the Legislative Reference Section of the Library of Con- 
gress, after reviewing section 2(a)(3) of the Federal Airport Act, 
stated— 


We have searched the legislative record on this section. In doing so, we 
found no discussion that would be of assistance in establishing the intent behind 
it * * * The terms “maintenance” and “repair,” we have found, are not clear- 
cut legal concepts. The several cases cited in ‘Words and Phrases” attempting 
to distinguish between them are in conflict. 


The views of the engineers in the Office of Airports, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, as to whether resealing is “maintenance” or 
a. or “reconstruction,” have changed from time to time, and 
with these changes there have been corresponding changes in the 
administrative determinations of the CAA on this question. 

When the Federal aid airport program was initiated in 1947, the 
CAA had no regulation on this subject, and each case was decided on 
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its own merits by field personnel. In 1950, the CAA classified seal 
coating and joint refilling as “replacement, repair, and improvement.” 
Then, in 1953, the CAA changed its approach, revising its former 
policy by determining “resealing” projects to be ineligible for inclu- 
sion in the Federal aid airport program. 

In 1955, the problem of resealing was again discussed and reviewed 
by CAA airport officials, airport and industry representatives, and a 
new set of regulations was adopted and issued by CAA on October 1, 
1955. 

This history demonstrates the fact that it is difficult to formulate a 
specific standard under which the resealing of bituminous pavements 
and the refilling of joints in rigid pavements can be uniformly classed 
as “maintenance,” on the one hand, or as “replacement, repair, or im- 
provement,” on the other. Engineering opinion on this subject dif- 
fers, and, generally, either administrative determination can be given 
such reasonable basis of support as will satisfy the legal requirements. 

It is recognized, however, that resealing and refilling of joints are 
major items of repair work and are considerably more costly than 
most, if not all, other types of maintenance or repair work normally 
required for airports. ‘They are not items of work for which frequent 
and regular provision is generally made; in fact, the average resealing 
of bituminous or flexible type airport pavements is only necessary 
about every 4 or 5 years. However, unless runways of this type are 
resurfaced periodically, deterioration results to such an extent that 
reconstruction or other major repair becomes necessary. 

Resealing major expense for small town: Many small communities 
are now required to maintain airports with runways of 5,000 to 6,000 
feet in length, in order to accommodate the type of aircraft utilizing 
the airport. For example, in Wyoming there are 13 towns with 
authorized scheduled air carrier service, the largest of which has a 
population of approximately 32,000, and 10 of which have a popula- 
tion of 11,000 or less; 6 have a population of less than 2,500; and 2 
have populations of 658 and 530. 

The seal coating and resurfacing cost of an average length runway 
may be $10,000 to $20,000. This is a very large item in the budget of 
a town with a population of several hundred, or even several thou- 
sand; in fact, it may be the largest item in the annual operating budget 
of a small community. 

Following is a report received last winter from a State director of 
aeronautics, which illustrates the small city problem. 

We have a city with a 5,300 foot runway, which should have been given a seal 
coat 2 years ago. A project was submitted under the Federal aid airport pro- 
gram denied. The city (7,000 population) was unable to bear the total cost. 
The CAA district airport engineer and I inspected the pavement last week and 
found complete failure of the base and the surface in sections of the runway. 
CAA is now highly alarmed and insists something must be done since complete 
base failure will probably take place by next spring. 


This report was received last winter, a year ago. 


CAA has asked the city to reconstruct the base and pavement at their own 
expense, since it is now impossible to get a FAAP project documented and 
processed in time to save the pavement until spring. 

A Federal aid project has been submitted which will involve putting on a 1- 
to 2-inch-mat at a cost of $100,000 plus. Here is a case where the cost could 
have been reduced sharply if the pavement had been resealed 2 years ago. In the 
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meantime, during the winter the safety of scheduled air carrier operations will 
be involved, and a possibility that the carrier will have to suspend operations 
pending reconstruction of the runway sometime next year. 

For reasons such as those outlined above, NASAO is of the opinion 
that legislation is necessary in order to clarify the intent of Congress 
with respect to the eligibiliay for inclusion in Federal aid projects of 
periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements, and the refilling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements. 

Senator Monroney. I want to commend you for recognizing the 
economic factor of this small section of the bill. I have seen it many 
times, and I know my friends the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
and the Senator from New Hampshire have seen the deterioration 
that has taken place in airports that has cost millions of dollars, that 
were turned over to small municipalities. ‘They have no income from 
the airport but they are frugal enough to wish to maintain them and 
they can not maintain them at their own expense. 

We feel that by this encouragement of the matching basis for seal 
coating or for sealing concrete joints, would save millions of dollars 
in airport deterioration on airports that might later be useful for 
major military activities, at the cost of a very few thousands of 
dollars. 

The old adage of a stitch in time saves nine certainly applies to this 
timely use of seal coating. 

Mr. McMutien. The members of the association have given con- 
siderable study and thought to the limitations placed on the Federal 
aid that is available. 

While NASAO is of the opinion that Federal aid for seal coating 
and joint refilling should be made available for airports of all types 
and classes that do not yet generate sufficient operating income to 
sustain these costs, it is difficult to predict at this time the number of 
hardship cases, if any, that may result by limiting Federal aid for 
seal coating and joint filling to airports at which air traffic is not 
sufficient to meet the criteria of the Administrator for the location 
of an airport traffic control tower operated by the FAA. However, 
not having better criteria to suggest, we are willing to accept this 
limiting language on a trial basis. 

Senator Monroney. May I interrupt for the benefit of the record. 
We have the distinguished Deputy Administrator of the FAA at the 
hearings who was Administrator of the CAA. 

Could you give us for the record, Mr. Pyle, the criteria that must 
be met in landings and takeoffs for a control tower operation? We 
searched for many formulas as we tried to complete the language 
which was in last year’s bill and we finally found this to be the easiest 
to meet as a cutoff for the airport most able to maintain the necessary 
maintenance and those that probably would not be. 

Could you give us the figures? 

Mr. Pyte. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think in fairness to the com- 
mittee it had better be submitted for the record as the exact definition. 
Basically it amounts to 24,000 annual operations per year, an opera- 
tion being a landing and a takeoff. That is exclusive of local round- 
the-pattern flying. I will see that you get a copy of the specific 
language which is very clear. This is the essence of it. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 
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We were seeking some cutoff where the revenue and income of the 
airport, if it eens dean would not shift an undue burden on the Fed- 
eral Government, and where if it were insufficient we would have a 
well-recognized line and not have to go into long surveys to determine 
whether it should be eligible for this maintenance funding or not. 

Mr. McMutten. In summation, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
present for the committee’s information and consideration a resolu- 
tion which was formally adopted by the NASAO on February 24, 
1958. It summarizes well the Commission’s views on this particular 
bill and the airport program as a whole. I quote: 


Whereas the Federal aid airport program expires June 30, 1959; and 

Whereas a continued program for the modernization and expansion of the 
civil airport system of this country is essential to keep pace with dynamic de- 
velopments in the design and operation of aircraft, the increased volume of 
air traffic, and planned improvements in air navigation facilities and airways 
traffic control; and 

Whereas a long-range, well planned airport development program, like the 
highway program, contributes both directly and indirectly to the communica- 
tion and transportation facilities of the Nation, the economic and cultural 
welfare and the national defense ; and 

Whereas the Federal aid airport program as authorized by Congress benefits 
the Nation as a whole and is not limited to any particular community or State, 
or to any type or class of public airport, thereby benefiting all types of aircraft 
operators or users, and all citizens of the United States; and 

Whereas Federal aid for airports should be continued so long as Federal aid 
is provided for other forms of transportation, such as highways and water- 
ways; and 

Whereas a national airport survey, including Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, conducted jointly by NASAO, the Airport Operators Council, 
and the American Association of Airport Executives, during November and 
December 1957, disclosed— 

(1) A need in excess of $1,066,900,000 for airport development and improve- 
ments during the following 4 years; 

(2) The anticipated availability of approximately $521 million local funds 
and $68,513,000 State funds, for airport development during this period; leav- 
ing a deficit of $477,285,000 ; and— 


which is almost exactly what the bill now provides— 


Whereas the optimum utility of all aircraft and the benefits all citizens of 
the United States derive from air transportation are directly dependent on the 
number of communities having adequate airport facilities; and 

Whereas the site selection, planning, design, financing, and construction of 
individual airports normally extend over a period of 2 to 5 years, and the plan- 
ning and development of a statewide and national system of airports is, and 
will be for the foreseeable future, a continuing and lengthy process; and 

Whereas it would be possible to conserve valuable time and save considerable 
publie funds if the developers of airports which are in the national interest could 
proceed with the knowledge that the Federal aid airport program would be 
continued over a reasonable period of time: Now therefore, 

The National Association of State Aviation Officials respectfully requests and 
urges the President and the Congress of the United States— 

(1) To approve legislation extending the Federal aid airport program to June 
30, 1969, a period of 10 years; and 

(2) To authorize the expenditure of at least $100 million during each year of 
the program to efficiently and effectively carry forward this important develop- 
ment. 


S. 1, with the amendments we have suggested, would go a long way 
toward accomplishing the objectives set forth in the above resolution ; 
therefore, the National Association of State Aviation Officials ur- 
gently recommends its speedy adoption. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on one or two provisions 
of the administration bill which our association hasn’t had an op- 
portunity to study. 4 

Senator Monronrey. We would like to have your comments on it. 
They would be valuable. ; 

Mr. McMutten. First, we hope that you will give consideration to 
that proposal and include in the record of the hearings a clear and 
concise definition and the Federal Government’s views as to what is 
essential to an adequate national aviation facilities program—what 
that means. To me, those are weasel words. 

It could be interpreted by different people in different ways. I 
prefer to stick with a “national system of airports” which everybody 
can understand, which over a period of years has been accepted as 
meaning just what it says, a national system of all types of airports: 
serving all types of communities. 

Senator Monroney. In that respect you feel as the chairman does, 
and I believe other members, namely, that the inclusion of a new 
criteria “urgently required for and essential to” puts a new element of 
screening in the law which might be particularly hazardous for thé 
smaller communities and for those areas with less well-developed 
aviation facilities. 

Mr. McMutien. We have gone through all that before. CAA at- 
tempted to establish criteria that required communities to have a cer- 
tain number of aircraft locally based before they could be included 
in the plan. That is not our idea of the way to develop a national 
system of airports. 

You have new communities developing in Florida right now, three 
or four brand new cities that are growing up just because of the re- 
tired people going down there to live. 

We have oilfields coming in and being developed from time to time, 
and mineral deposits being discovered which result in new cities and 
are activities that require airports. So you cannot— 

Senator Monroney. And you have definite facilities many times. I 
have been told by some of my friends of the need for airports at places 
like Los Alamos where there is no transportation at all, and yet the 
location of a definite Government or private facility sometimes opens 
up a complete new need for an airport. 

Mr. McMutten. I am not sure how familiar the present Federal 
officials now responsible for civil aviation are with the history which 
preceded the adoption of the Federal Airport Act of 1946. I feel if 
they had any familiarity with what went on before it was adopted 
and during the hearings at the time it was adopted, they would never 
suggest changing the 75-25 percent formula to a 50-50. I am sure 
the committee members who have been here in Congress a long time 
are familiar with the battle that took place when some people proposed 
that the full amount of Federal aid funds for airports be made avail- 
able directly through a Federal agency versus those who on the other 
hand thought that the whole program should be administered through 
and by the States. 

There I would take direct issue with the statements of Mr. Quesada 
this morning. If he wants to modernize and improve this Federal 
aid to airport program and its administration, then he should recom- 
mend eliminating the discretionary funds entirely and placing the 
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administration of the program entirely in the hands of the States 
the same as the Federal hislowar, health, education, and the other joint 
Federal-State programs are carried out, and in that way they would 
be taking a step toward what they, on the other hand, say the States 
should do, assume greater responsibility in the carrying out of the 
program. If they are really serious and mean what they say, they 
should abolish the discretionary fund and turn administration of the 
whole program over to the States. 

Senator Monroney. Don’t you think that perhaps we have struck a 
very wise choice with the jet air age upon us to provide for the $75 
million discretionary fund to take care of the emergency in our major 
airports without necessarily interfering with or stopping the airport 
program that would be normally developing to fill the needs of the 
many States ? 

Mr. McMouuten. The State officials were a party to the sponsorship 
of, and the many discussions and, you might say, battles that took 
place before the Federal Airport Act was originally adopted. That 
was a compromise. 

We agreed with that compromise; we have been living with it, and 
we are willing to continue to live with it in the immediate future 
unless somebody tries to change it. 

Senator Monronry. You feel it has worked satisfactorily, it has 
given the smaller States a fair break and still leaves some discretionary 
authority as to the 25 percent and the residual unspent allccated 
portion to meet the needs of all the 49 States? 

Mr. McMu.ten. I was State director of aviation in Florida in the 
thirties. We built approximately 120 new airports and improved 60 
existing ones during my 4-year period of service there. For 5 years 
following that period, and the beginning of World War II, I was 
Director of the Airport Division of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. SolIam very familiar with the pressures, political and other- 
wise, put on officials who have substantial amounts of money to dis- 
tribute and administer. 

And I, from my own experience, would strongly oppose placing 
larger amounts of the discretionary funds in the hands of the Admin- 
istrator of the FAA, though I am a very close friend and great ad- 
mirer and have the greatest respect and confidence in the present 
Administrator. 

As you stated this morning, Mr. Chairman, all of us have seen a 
jarge number of administrators of civil aviation come and go in the 
past 10 years. Though I hope it doesn’t, the same condition might 
exist in the future. We might have an administrator who wouldn't 
administer the additional discretionary funds as Mr. Quesada would. 

Senator Monronry. You feel that the present law shouldn't be 
thrown overboard and called obsolete or out of date ? 

Mr. McMctten. Certainly not. 

Senator Monroney. Do you not think that it is also advantageous to 
a well-rounded carefully planned and developed national airport pro- 
gram to have a 5-year plan rather than shortening the time and trying 
to crowd it all into a very limited period ? 

Mr. McMutten. A long-term program is absolutely essential. The 
mayors touched on that particular point also. That again explains 
why there are substantial amounts of funds available at all times to 
some of these States. I could say a lot about that. 
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A lot of those unallocated funds are there because of the poor ad- 
ministration of the program on the part of not only the Department 
of Commerce and the CAA, but partly because of actions of Congress 
over the whole life of the program. 

For the first 9 years of the program we had annual appropriations 
and it was only in 2 or 3 years during those 9 years that the Appro- 
priations Committees completed their work and the appropriations 
bills were signed by the White House during July, the first month of 
the fiscal year. 

In 3 or 4 of those 9 years the programs were not finalized by CAA, 
and the sponsors advised of the Federal aid they would receive until 
September, October, or November. In 1 year we were 5 months into 
the fiscal year in which Federal funds were supposed to be available 
before anyone knew how much they would amount to, or the cities 
could determine how much they might expect. By that time the best 
construction season was over in the northern parts of the country. So 
the following spring we had 2 or 3 months in which to utilize the 
funds. 

I can provide a number of good reasons why the funds were kept 
at the State levels. There are unobligated funds at the Federal level, 
too. You can expect that in a large nationwide program. 

Senator Monroney. If they are not obligated they are not spent. 
That merely made States eligible if they wished to put up the match- 
ing funds. 

Mr. McMvtren. The $75 million will take care of the present emer- 
gency situations, if there aremany. I think it isa very good bill. 

Senator Monronry. What will happen if we announce, as has been 
suggested by the Chief Executive, that this is a “withdrawal pro- 
gram”? The States have airport programs which they wish to ad- 
vance ; there is pressure to modernize, to lengthen the runways, to build 
fields. If we create the feeling that this is a dying program will we 
not be responsible, as a Congress, for inviting by our action the States 
to try to preempt the field of gasoline taxes and fuel taxes on inter- 
state aircraft 

Mr. McMutten. I am not sure I understood your question. 

Senator Monroney. Today there are very few local gasoline or fuel 
taxes applied to interstate airplane fuel. 

Mr. McMutten. By the States? 

Senator Monroney. By the States. 

Mr. McMutten. That is right. 

Senator Monronry. But if we withdraw the Federal aid to air- 
ports that we now have, will we not invite the States to come in with 
a patchwork crazy-quilt pattern of gasoline and fuel taxes on inter- 
state aviation which will result in a very uneven scale of taxation? 
We now pay 2 cents a gallon on fuel, as a Federal tax. The President 
asked for 414 cents a gallon on both jet fuel and aviation gasoline. 

But if we are withdrawing from the Federal-aid-to-airport program 
that is of prime interest to the States, will they not come back with 
taxation on aviation gasoline and jet fuel as well ? 

Mr. McMcutten. I think that is a reasonable assumption. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, if the money is not forthcom- 
ing in matching funds under the Federal airport system, then the 
States wishing to modernize will not overlook this source of revenue. 
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Mr. McMoutten. Of course, I would like to say that that is one of 
the reasons for the existence of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, to prohibit a variation of rules, regulations, and 
policies and taxes in various States. We would do everything we 
could within the association to prevent that. 

Senator Monroney. You certainly deserve a lot of credit for trying 
to bring the States into a national pattern. 

But the point I am trying to make is that certain States may enact 
a 5-cents-a-gallon tax or more on aviation fuel, but with the long- 
range aviation fuel capacity, the States that keep their taxes low will 
be the refueling points for these planes, and the aircraft merely dis- 
charge passengers and take off from the States that have the high 
taxes. 

It will be self-defeating in a way and it will be cumbersome and 
destructive. The better way is the way we propose in S. 1, and that 
is to have our Federal aid to airports go out in this direction instead 
of inviting an irregular crazy-quilt pattern of fuel taxes which later 
on would perhaps be enacted by many States’ legislatures as revenue to 
replace the Federal matching funds we now have. 

Thank you very much, Mr. McMullen, for your very able help and 
for your contribution to the enlightenment of this committee. 

Mr. McMoutten. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Charles A. Parker, 
of the National Aviation Trades Association. 

We are grateful to you for your appearance here now as always. 
Many times you have given us very cogent and informative informa- 
tion with regard to the problems of all aviation. 

You may be seated and proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. PARKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION 


. Mr. Parker. Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity that you and members of 
—_ committee have given to me to appear before you again on this 
subject. 

My name is Charles A. Parker and I serve as executive director 
of the National Aviation Trades Association. NATA represents 
commercial air service (fixed-base) operators nationally. Members 
engage in commercial aircraft operations that include air taxi and 
charter, patrol, aircraft rental, flight training, and aerial application. 
In addition, these operators provide maintenance, repair, storage, and 
fuel services at the airports of the Nation on which the aircraft 
owner and user must depend for the successful use of his vehicle. At 
many points, our members, through their own capital, provide pri- 
vately owned public-use airports. } < } 

Frequently, these are the only landing facilities available to a 
particular town or community. Obviousl: » We are very concerned 
with the matter of airports and their development. 

NATA approves the concept of a Federal airport aid poner, 
We oppose the administration’s position that this aid should be phased 


out in the next 4 years. However, our support of the bill 8. 1 is 
contingent upon provisos being written into the legislation to insure 
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that a better “balance” will be struck in any future program than 
heretofore. There has been a preponderance of aid to large air car- 
rier airports and their facilities with a subordination of the needs of 
the general flying public and the smaller community. 

We ask that an increased percentage of funds be allocated to meet 
the expanding needs of general aviation which consists of business, 
commercial, and personal flying and assist more communities to be- 
come accessible by air. 

We also request other provisions and limitations that will help 
insure @ more equitable program for all and accomplish the balanced 
concept. 

Aid should be provided so as to enable an expansion of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. New airports in communities where none now exist; 

2. New or improved secondary airports in cities where terminal 
facilities have reached capacity ; and 

3. Emergency flight strips, particularly on routes through difficult 
and sparsely settled terrain. 

These are needed in order that the growing fleet of business, farmer, 
and private-use aircraft will receive more direct benefit from the pro- 
gram through expanded aircraft utilization and increased safety, as 
well as to bring the benefits attendant to any airport to more com- 
— and also provide for additional civil defense and emergency 
aids. 

That there is a need for additional facilities and for provisions 
whereby any airport aid program will henceforth operate in better 
balance is borne out in the following: 

1. Airports are closing: Actually the big airports have been getting 
bigger and the smaller airports have been disappearing. Many pri- 
vate owners of public-use airports, in view of increasing real-estate 
taxation, with no tax relief for a facility offering sich a public 
service, and with rising land values, have succumbed and sold out to 
industrial and real-estate developments. CAA’s so-called intermedi- 
ate fields are also going out of the picture. One survey, for example, 
in 1956 showed that of 29 small fields in the Chicago area in 1946, 
only 12 were due to be open for the service and hangaring of cor- 
porate and private aircraft. 

2. The general aviation fleet is expanding: Statistics on general 
aviation as of January 1, 1958, CAA, show that there is a fleet of 
some 67,000 active units or 40 times more aircraft than on the 
Nation’s airlines. General aviation is also currently flying at a rate 
of 11 million hours annually or some three times that flown by the 
domestic air carriers. Business flying accounts for about 45 percent 
of this total with commercial and instructional flying running some 
35 percent. According to a survey conducted in 1957 by the General 
Aviation Facilities Planning Group, the general fleet is expected to 
nearly double by 1975, not counting some unexpected technical break- 
through. 

3. Terminal airports are overloaded: Many terminal-type airports 
have been operating at maximum capacity and can be relieved of 
much of their general aviation traffic through the development of 
secondary airports in the peripheral area of many cities. Here is an 
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administration of the program entirely in the hands of the States 
the same as the Federal bisieer, health, education, and the other joint 
Federal-State programs are carried out, and in that way they would 
be taking a step toward what they, on the other hand, say the States 
should do, assume greater responsibility in the carrying out of the 
program. If they are really serious and mean what they say, they 
should abolish the discretionary fund and turn administration of the 
whole program over to the States. 

Senator Monronery. Don’t you think that perhaps we have struck a 
very wise choice with the jet air age upon us to provide for the $75 
million discretionary fund to take care of the emergency in our major 
airports without necessarily interfering with or stopping the airport 
program that would be normally developing to fill the needs of the 
many States? 

Mr. McMoutten. The State officials were a party to the sponsorship 
of, and the many discussions and, you might say, battles that took 
place before the Federal Airport Act was originally adopted. That 
was a compromise. 

We agreed with that compromise; we have been living with it, and 
we are willing to continue to live with it in the immediate future 
unless somebody tries to change it. 

Senator Monroney. You feel it has worked satisfactorily, it has 
given the smaller States a fair break and still leaves some discretionary 
authority as to the 25 percent and the residual unspent allccated 
portion to meet the needs of all the 49 States? 

Mr. McMc ten. I was State director of aviation in Florida in the 
thirties. We built approximately 120 new airports and improved 60 
existing ones during my 4-year period of service there. For 5 years 
following that period, and the beginning of World War II, I was 
Director of the Airport Division of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Sol am very familiar with the pressures, political and other- 
wise, put on officials who have substantial amounts of money to dis- 
tribute and administer. 

And I, from my own experience, would strongly oppose placing 
larger amounts of the discretionary funds in the hands of the Admin- 
istrator of the FAA, though I am a very close friend and great ad- 
mirer and have the greatest respect and confidence in the present 
Administrator. 

As you stated this morning, Mr. Chairman, all of us have seen a 
jarge number of administrators of civil aviation come and go in the 
past 10 years. Though I hope it doesn’t, the same condition might 
exist in the future. We might have an administrator who wouldn't 
administer the additional discretionary funds as Mr. Quesada would. 

Senator Monronry. You feel that the present law shouldn't be 
thrown overboard and called obsolete or out of date? 

Mr. McMutten. Certainly not. 

Senator Monroney. Do you not think that it is also advantageous to 
a well-rounded carefully planned and developed national airport pro- 
gram to have a 5-year plan rather than shortening the time and trying 
to crowd it all into a very limited period ? 

Mr. McMutten. A long-term program is absolutely essential. The 
mayors touched on that particular point also. That again explains 
why there are substantial amounts of funds available at all times to 
some of these States. I could say a lot about that. 
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A lot of those unallocated funds are there because of the poor ad- 
ministration of the program on the part of not only the Department 
of Commerce and the CAA, but partly because of actions of Congress 
over the whole life of the program. 

For the first 9 years of the program we had annual appropriations 
and it was only in 2 or 3 years during those 9 years that the Appro- 
priations Committees completed their work and the appropriations 
bills were signed by the White House during July, the first month of 
the fiscal year. 

In 3 or 4 of those 9 years the programs were not finalized by CAA, 
and the sponsors advised of the Federal aid they would receive until 
September, October, or November. In 1 year we were 5 months into 
the fiscal year in which Federal funds were supposed to be available 
before anyone knew how much they would amount to, or the cities 
could determine how much they might expect. By that time the best 
construction season was over in the northern parts of the country. So 
the following spring we had 2 or 3 months in which to utilize the 
funds. 

I can provide a number of good reasons why the funds were kept 
at, the State levels. There are unobligated funds at the Federal level, 
too. You can expect that in a large nationwide program. 

Senator Monroney. If they are not obligated they are not spent. 
That merely made States eligible if they wished to put up the match- 
ing funds. 

Mr. McMu.ien. The $75 million will take care of the present emer- 
gency situations, if there aremany. I think it isa very good bill. 

Senator Monronry. What will happen if we announce, as has been 
suggested by the Chief Executive, that this is a “withdrawal pro- 
gram”? The States have airport programs which they wish to ad- 
vance ; there is pressure to modernize, to lengthen the runways, to build 
fields. If we create the feeling that this is a dying program will we 
not be responsible, as a Congress, for inviting by our action the States 
to try to preempt the field of gasoline taxes and fuel taxes on inter- 
state aircraft ? 

Mr. McMutten. I am not sure I understood your question. 

Senator Monroney. Today there are very few local gasoline or fuel 
taxes applied to interstate airplane fuel. 

Mr. McMutten. By the States? 

Senator Monroney. By the States. 

Mr. McMutten. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. But if we withdraw the Federal aid to air- 
ports that we now have, will we not invite the States to come in with 
a patchwork crazy-cuilt pattern of gasoline and fuel taxes on inter- 
state aviation which will result in a very uneven scale of taxation ? 
We now pay 2 cents a gallon on fuel, as a Federal tax. The President 
asked for 41% cents a gallon on both jet fuel and aviation gasoline. 

But if we are withdrawing from the Federal-aid-to-airport program 
that is of prime interest to the States, will they not come back with 
taxation on aviation gasoline and jet fuel as well ? 

Mr. McMutten. I think that is a reasonable assumption. 

Senator Monronery. In other words, if the money is not forthcom- 
ing in matching funds under the Federal airport system, then the 
States wishing to modernize will not overlook this source of revenue. 
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Mr. McMoutten. Of course, I would like to say that that is one of 
the reasons for the existence of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, to prohibit a variation of rules, regulations, and 
policies and taxes in various States. We would do everything we 
could within the association to prevent that. 

Senator Monroney. You certainly deserve a lot of credit for trying 
to bring the States into a national pattern. 

But the point I am trying to make is that certain States may enact 
a 5-cents-a-gallon tax or more on aviation fuel, but with the long- 
range aviation fuel capacity, the States that keep their taxes low will 
be the refueling points for these — and the aircraft merely dis- 
charge passengers and take off from the States that have the high 
taxes. 

It will be self-defeating in a way and it will be cumbersome and 
destructive. The better way is the way we propose in S. 1, and that 
is to have our Federal aid to airports go out in this direction instead 
of inviting an irregular crazy-quilt pattern of fuel taxes which later 
on would perhaps be enacted by many States’ legislatures as revenue to 
replace the Federal matching funds we now have. 

Thank you very much, Mr. McMullen, for your very able help and 
for your contribution to the enlightenment of this committee. 

Mr. McMotuten. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Charles A. Parker, 
of the National Aviation Trades Association. 

We are grateful to you for your appearance here now as always. 
Many times you have given us very cogent and informative informa- 
tion with regard to the problems of all aviation. 

You may be seated and proceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. PARKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Parker. Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity that you and members of 
a committee have given to me to appear before you again on this 
subject. 

My name is Charles A. Parker and I serve as executive director 
of the National Aviation Trades Association. NATA represents 
commercial air service (fixed-base) operators nationally. Members 
engage in commercial aircraft operations that include air taxi and 
charter, patrol, aircraft rental, flight training, and aerial application. 
In addition, these operators provide maintenance, repair, storage, and 
fuel services at the airports of the Nation on which the aircraft 
owner and user must depend for the successful use of his vehicle. At 
many points, our members, through their own capital, provide pri- 
vately owned public-use airports. 

Frequently, these are the only landing facilities available to a 
particular town or community. Obviously, we are very concerned 
with the matter of airports and their development. 

NATA approves the concept of a Federal airport aid program. 
We oppose the administration’s position that this aid should be R ased 
out in the next 4 years. However, our support of the bill S. 1 is 


contingent upon provisos being written into the legislation to insure 
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that a better “balance” will be struck in any future program than 
heretofore. There has been a preponderance of aid to large air car- 
rier airports and their facilities with a subordination of the needs of 
the general flying public and the smaller community. 

We ask that an increased percentage of funds be allocated to meet 
the expanding needs of general aviation which consists of business, 
commercial, and personal flying and assist more communities to be- 
come accessible by air. 

We also request other provisions and limitations that will help 
insure a more equitable program for all and accomplish the balanced 
concept. 

Aid should be provided so as to enable an expansion of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. New airports in communities where none now exist; 

2. New or improved secondary airports in cities where terminal 
facilities have reached capacity; and 

3. Emergency flight strips, particularly on routes through difficult 
and sparsely settled terrain. 

These are needed in order that the growing fleet of business, farmer, 
and private-use aircraft will receive more direct benefit from the pro- 
gram through expanded aircraft utilization and increased safety, as 
well as to bring the benefits attendant to any airport to more com- 
munities and also provide for additional civil defense and emergency 
aids. 

That there is a need for additional facilities and for provisions 
whereby any airport aid program will henceforth operate in better 
balance is borne out in the following: 

1. Airports are closing: Actually the big airports have been getting 
bigger and the smaller airports have been disappearing. Many pri- 
vate owners of public-use airports, in view of increasing real-estate 
taxation, with no tax relief for a facility offering such a public 
service, and with rising land values, have succumbed and sold out to 
industrial and real-estate developments. CAA’s so-called intermedi- 
ate fields are also going out of the picture. One survey, for example, 
in 1956 showed that of 29 small fields in the Chicago area in 1946, 
only 12 were due to be open for the service and hangaring of cor- 
porate and private aircraft. 

2. The general aviation fleet is expanding: Statistics on general 
aviation as of January 1, 1958, CAA, show that there is a fleet of 
some 67,000 active units or 40 times more aircraft than on the 
Nation’s airlines. General aviation is also currently: flying at a rate 
of 11 million hours annually or some three times that flown by the 
domestic air carriers. Business flying accounts for about 45 percent 
of this total with commercial and instructional flying running some 
35 percent. According to a survey conducted in 1957 by the General 
Aviation Facilities Planning Group, the general fleet is expected to 
nearly double by 1975, not counting some unexpected technical break- 
through. 

3. Terminal airports are overloaded: Many terminal-type airports 
have been operating at maximum capacity and can be relieved of 
much of their general aviation traffic through the development of 
secondary airports in the peripheral area of many cities. Here is an 
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example of the thinking in effect: In 1956, the New York Department 
of Commerce stated : 


With the rapid increase in air traffic in the capital district (Albany) a good 
supplementary airport may well become necessary. 


They added: 


Experience in other major air centers of the State such us New York, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, and Rochester demonstrates the importance of supplementary landing 
facilities for executive and private aircraft to relieve traffic loads at primary 
airports. 

4, Many towns are not served with an airport: Our airport system 
in late 1957 comprised a total of about 7,300 airports. Of these 1,768 
were publicly owned and open for general public use, with 910 listed 
as “limited use.” In addition, a total of 4,621 were privately owned 
airports but only 1,201 of these were listed as available for public 
use. This, therefore, gave us 2,969 airports, public and private, open 
to unlimited general use. This is interesting when it is realized that 
there are over 17,000 incorporated towns and cities in the United 
States. Remember, too, that some towns have more than one airport 
out of the above totals. 

An inspection of any airway map will show the many places, some 
of which are sizeable, that have either no airport or a very inadequate 
field. Yes, gentlemen, new airports are needed. And here is the big 
point. A valuable contribution to this system can be had at a mini- 
mum outlay through the development of widespread one-runway 
strips (preferably hard surface) as a starter and not multirunway or 
large area airports. 

Such a landing strip need only be on the order of 1,800 to some 
3,000 feet in length, utilizing a total plot of ground 200 to 250 feet in 
width. In fact, CAA standards for a secondary airport are approxi- 
mately of these dimensions. No more than this is needed as a starter 
in most instances. 

Some communities are greatly benefiting where a new or improved 
airport is playing a major role in attracting new business and industry. 
With the demise of railroad passenger service at many outlying points 
a landing facility is becoming increasingly necessary. These will be 
used initially by business and private aircraft, commercial air taxi 
services, and in some areas by aerial dusting and spraying operators. 
Air taxi services may later graduate into scheduled operations and the 
establishment of feeder airline service. Expansion of the airport 
would then come as demand warrants for still larger aircraft 
operations. 

The value of a large number of airports for civil defense, civil 
emergency, and industrial dispersal, of course, is evident. In addi- 
tion, the great value of a smaller airport has been realized from time 
to time, in the saving of a transport or military airplane under 
emergency. 

Mr. W. T. Piper, president, Piper Aircraft Co., is responsible for a 
most interesting observation; namely, that the utilization of the per- 
sonal and business airplane goes up generally as the square of the 
number of airports. This, of course, is also a measure of how the 
erlalene, economic exchange can spiral as total landing ways are in- 
creased. 
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We recognize that a request for Federal aid for a facility must 
originate outside of Government. Unfortunately, there is still a 
surprising lack of knowledge of aviation, its needs, and its benefits on 
the part of many communities. Local aviation users in some in- 
stances have comprised such a small group that they have been unable 
to obtain local support for airport development, particularly when 
confronted with nonairminded local] officials. 

It is also unfortunate that only scheduled airline operation with 
large aircraft is thought of by many people as that which composes 
reason for airport development. This is, of course, far from the 
fact. 

In view of the foregoing, we believe that in the report on this bill, 
the basic responsibilities of FAA to aid and promote aviation should 
be reemphasized so as to give FAA full cause to strengthen their edu- 
cational and promotional program with communities, working in con- 
junction with State and local interests, regarding the creation of 
new flight strips and improvement of substandard airports. 

I would like to inject at this point another brief paragraph that does 
not appear in my printed statement, and that is: Anything that towns 
or States or counties can do to develop such small landing strips out 
of their own finances, is certainly to be encouraged and so further 
relieve Federal expenditures and the Federal load. 

Senator Monroney. Would you permit an interruption at this 
point? I compliment you on this very wise and cogent testimony on 
the need of the single-type airstrip, even down to the smallest possible 
community. 

I know sometimes it is either a Congressman or Senator who talks 
to a local community and encourages that. But I found from prac- 
tical experience, that there are literally dozens of communities where 
a landing strip such as you describe, a hard surface runway of light- 
weight-carrying capacity for the smaller type of twin-motored-type 
business plane on downward is needed, but they do not have the tax 
facilities or tax base in the community to do that. 

I have reversed the tables and have become a lobbyist myself in my 
home State, lobbying my Governor and members of the legislature to 
permit the diversion of up to $10,000 a year per county of county high- 
way funds, which are kicked back from the State gasoline tax to con- 
struct county highways, to be used instead for such landing strips as 
you suggest. 

It seems to me that the construction of such a runway would be 
equivalent to less than the cost of a half mile of county black-top road, 
but it would be of far greater utility to the community than the 
extension of some county road half a mile to the residence of a 
good Democratic farmer in my State, or perhaps to a good Republican 
farmer in the State of my two colleagues who are here with me today. 

If we could only get these communities and through them the legis- 
Jatures to evaluate the ultimate need of a half mile of black-top road 
on the county highway system versus one-half mile per year for county 
airport facilities,I believe we can dramatize this whole black-top 
runway concept to even our smallest communities. . 

There is nothing so discouraging, and I am sure you will agree with 
me, to be coming in for an expected landing on a grass strip that you 
were on a year ago, which shows clearly on the map yet, and suddenly 
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find that because there was a heavy rainfall 2 weeks before there is 
now a nice big gully down the center of the strip on which you can 
either wash out your landing gear, or, if your eyes are sharp enough, 
you can pull up and land 30 or 40 miles away and hope that you can 
get to your destination by car. 

It seems to me that through Mr. McMullen and yourself and others 
that the stimulation of this diversion of only a small part of the county 
road program could contribute to the development of aviation way 
back at the grassroots. 

Mr. Parxer. Senator, I think that is excellent and it should sup- 
plement assistance through any Federal program. 

Senator Monroney. Yes, the 50-50 matching. This is for the type 
of airport that cannot hope to acquire the 50-50 matching for such 
airstrips. There are many of those small areas that can’t do it. 

They can’t meet Federal standards perhaps on ownership of land 
of sufficient size, or other things. 

Mr. Parker. That is indeed correct. 

There is opportunity there for joint endeavor. 

Incidentally, regarding any additional personnel and expense re- 
quired on the idea of FAA strengthening their educational program, 
they could help greatly on what the Senator suggested countywise. 

We suggest that these moneys could be obtained by shaving a little 
here and there of some of the grandiose amounts being spent on some 
_ so-called jet age runways. I think that would provide these 

unds. 

We would now like to point out some illustrations of the imbalance 
that exists in the creation of new airports and in aid to smaller 
communities. 

At an aviation meeting in Missouri in April 1958, it was pointed 
out that two big cities got some $7 million of Federal airport aid 
during a certain period while only $138,000 was spent for the balance 
of airports in all Missouri. 

In the Congressional Record of May 14, 1958, Senator Neuberger 
quoted a letter of E. W. Snyder, director, Oregon State Board of 
Aeronautics, dated March 18, 1958: 

You will be interested to learn that during present FAAP, Federal funds 
have been allocated to only one general aviation airport in Oregon—and the 
State agency has, since 1955, made seven applications for Federal funds for 
general aviation airport projects. Each of these seven applications were dis- 
approved by the CAA. 

To be specific, the amount spent in the last 3 years for nonairline- 
type airports for general] aviation use, has been running at 15 per- 
cent of the total with the number of airports constructed with this 
standing at around 48 percent of the total. As we earlier stated 
there are approximately 17,000 incorporated towns and cities in the 
United States. Information shows that nearly two-thirds of these 
lack means of access by aircraft. In the past 3 fiscal years, 365 total 
air carrier airports received aid with 340 nonair carrier. Actually, 
only some 1,500 airports have participated in the entire history of 
the Federal aid program. 

In view of the expanding generation aviation activity and increas- 
ing value of airports to communities, we ask that a more equitable 
distribution of funds in the next program be realized through pro- 
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visions that will result in raising the 15 percent spent for nonairline 
airports to 30 percent of the total dollars involved. 

necidentally, good reason sometimes exists for the establishment 
of a landing field that should qualify for Federal aid, but which has 
not, since the number of “based aircraft” has been a principal yard- 
stick in determining justification. We believe that FAA should 
change this measure of “based aircraft” so that a community could 
have the privilege of showing other cause for need as acceptable 
criteria. 

Let us now deal with the matter of ever-increasing runway lengths. 
Year after year the hue and cry has been made for longer and longer 
runways and the cry has been met. This certainly is part of the 
“imbalance” to which we have referred. Obviously the aircraft manu- 
facturers are deeply involved here. 

Let me bring out several points in support of limitations on this 
trend. The American Municipal Association urged in convention 
that aircraft designers consider the heavy expense involved in extend- 
ing runways in congested urban areas and seek to make new aircraft 
that could use present airports. (Reported Aviation Daily, December 
2, 1958.) , 

Last fall none other than the distinguished Grover Loening indi- 
cated that the matter of having to have 10,000- to 15,000-foot runways 
with planes not able to slow down is headed for the junk pile. 

We commended James T. Pyle, former CAA Administrator, when 
he pointed out to the Airport Operators Council last year that the 
airplane manufacturers have a responsibility in the airport aircraft 
picture to design and build aircraft with full regard to existing air- 
port facilities and the maximums that are planned. However, this is 
all well and good, but if FAA continues to keep on “upping” the 
maximums, then these are just so many hollow words. 

We note that runway requirements for some jet operations are 
being talked of as running 13,000 to 14,000 feet as a maximum require- 
ment that may come. 

Costs of property in many areas where lengthenings are involved 
are extreme. In others space is virtually nonexistent. Great new 
airports must be located further and further out of centers. This 
brings still more expense for connecting highways, plus more expense 
to the user for connecting transportation; and, finally, negates the 
whole value of air travel through loss of time where short hauls are 
involved. 

To sum it up, air carrier runway requirements have now been carried 
to the point where vast sums of public money are being expended on 
a single facility rather than distributed and spent in the creation 
of more new facilities or improvement of substandard airports. It 
seems that a limit has been reached economically on what is fair and 
equitable to the taxpaying public. Engineering talents must bring 
a halt to this costly and impractical trend. 

We ask, therefore, in this bill that FAA be directed to establish 
limits on maximum runway lengths beyond which Federal funds may 
not be expended and that FAA press the manufacturers for improved 
aircraft characteristics. 

If the foregoing trend persists, then let the cities, counties, and even 
the air carriers bear the additional burden of expense on the longer 
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runways involved; that is, over some maximum. And I am confident 
that will be a very unpopular statement. ' 

A hint of the trend needed is shown in a release of recent date in 
Aviation Week magazine: 

Douglas is testing leading edge flaps on the second DC-8 as a possible growth 
development to increase payload and range capability or cut take off and landing 
field length. 

We also request that another provision be incorporated in any new 
bill: in connection with all terminal type facilities, provision shall be 
made to provide a short parallel runway or runways to assist in the 
expeditious movement and increased traffic flow of smaller aircraft 
not requiring the use of the longer and principal runways. 

This would make use of large airports far more feasible by smaller 
aircraft. It would forestall the prohibition of such aircraft into large 
terminal facilities and provide a new safety for such operations. 

This concept has been approved by some experienced control tower 
operators and we believe represents an excellent operational pattern 
that will not interfere with large aircraft operations. 

Smaller air taxi and business aircraft must use these terminal fields 
or the entire purpose of the smaller airplane as a valuable “con- 
necting” vehicle in the air transportation pattern will be destroyed. 
In connection with this we also request that any future aid program 
carry the proviso that large terminal type airports shall provide ade- 
quate gate and ramp space to accommodate general aviation aircraft 
arrivals and departures. 

We believe too that maximum benefits derived from a Federal 
airport aid program come from expenditures on the prime facility, 
namely runways, taxiways, ramps, and parking areas. These basic 
needs should all be met first, with construction or improvement of ter- 
minal buildings, hangars, and so forth as entirely secondary, if per- 
mitted at all under the act. 

In concluding, we request that your committee in the interest of 
balanced aviation development, safety, economy and equity to the 
general public, incorporate provisions outlined in this testimony in 
the provisions and philosophy of any new legislation. We strongly 
believe in the statement of the eminent Gill Robb Wilson, editor and 
publisher of Flying magazine, who said, “As goes the whole of avia- 
tion in America, so will go American progress, security and pros- 
perity.” 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your very cogent 
and helpful testimony. 

How many, if any, airports that you have talked about as being 
needed for smaller communities, could qualify, in your estimation, 
under the proviso in the administration bill “that the project is 
urgently required for and essential to the development or establish- 
ment of a national aviation facilities system ?” 

Mr. Parker. That wording leaves the answer wide open. It could 
mean anything and it could mean that they wouldn’t have a chance to 
get a thing. 

Senator Monroney. The establishment of a new, small airport, 
would be virtually ruled out, would it not, under the “urgent require- 
ment” proviso that establishes a wholly new criteria? 
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Mr. Parker. I would like to think that with some of the very fine, 
able, and fair people that are over in the new FAA that have gone 
from CAA, that that wouldn’t happen. But there is nothing to indi- 
cate that it might not well happen. 

Senator Monroney. Do you think in that connection that the mat- 
ter of executive organization, in which the Airport Division has been 
submerged in the Facilities Division, will help or hinder the estab- 
lishment of the smaller airports and the attention to them which you 
mention so strongly in your statement ? 

Mr. Parxer. Not having looked at or even seen an outline of the 
new FAA structure, I just don’t understand yet where the whole 
thing stands. But it doesn’t sound too good. 

Senator Monronry. Where you have had a separate division for 
airports in the CAA you now have it merged as a subsidiary part of 
the Bureau of Facilities which would include, I presume, the physical 
facilities of the Air Modernization Board’s plant in New Jersey; the 
thousands of radio beacons that are in use, the various check points, 
the maintenance of facilities of all the electronic gear, whether it be 
radar or other things that may come out of the military’s little black 
boxes. 

And as it is submerged I think you diminish the importance of the 
very thing you so cogently point out as to the needs for expanding and 
developing a program which takes into account the needs of almost 
all communities for some type of aviation facilities. 

Mr. Parker. Senator, I have liked the arrangement that James T. 
Pyle has had in CAA in recent years, in which there was a distinet 
Division of Airports, a Division of Airways, the General Civil Avia- 
tion Division. ‘To me, I believe from our standpoint generally, it has 
been a very good working arrangement, and each has had its down day 
in the sun, so to speak, very clearly and distinctly. 

I am not certain how this new thing would work. I would wonder. 

Senator Monroney. To the degree that the Administrator of this 
Bureau of Facilities is overloaded with the new electronic things com- 
ing in, it will distract attention from adequate airports. 

It would seem to me that lacking the ability to be on top of both 
jobs, the thrust which normally comes from Senators and Congress- 
men, mayors and governors for the projects vital to their State, would 
encumber the Administrator himself or his deputy instead of chan- 
neling it into the Airport Division which has competently, I think, 
heard the arguments, the needs, and the cases for the establishment 
of new or enlargement of existing airports. 

Mr. Parker. I like the past system. I wonder about the future 
system along the lines that you bring up. That is the most, I dare- 
say, on that at this time. 

Senator Monroney. Just as a quick headline from your testimony, I 
gather that you feel—and I would like for you to state—that the 
needs of general aviation would be better met under S. 1 than under 
the needs of the administration proposal ? 

Mr. Parker. I would go on record as saying so. 

Senator Monronry. We have enough, do we not, for the emer- 
gency work that would otherwise block off the small airports in the 
discretionary fund not subject to the State portion, but we leave un- 
varied the time-tested rule of the 75-25 proportion. 
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°.Mr. Parker. I think the past system has proven itself to be pretty 
good business. 

- Senator Monroney. It may be old, but if it works then is there rea- 
son for saying it is obsolete and must be abandoned because we are 
anxious to say we have something new ? 

Mr. Parker. No. I think you have a very excellent working sys- 
tem to date and it certainly had better be investigated mighty thor- 
oughly before it is changed or altered. 

enator Monroney. You wouldn’t be one to abandon the State 
allocation system. The airports you talked about, and the commu- 
nities that you seek to serve, oad be less well served by reducing the 
apportionment from its present 75 to the suggested 50% 
_ Mr. Parker. I would just as soon see that part left alone the way 
it is working. I would like to have on the record—for the life of me 
I wonder who is advising the President of the United States with re- 
spect to this program and the peaang out in 4 years. AndI ama 

yed-in-the-wool Cape Cod Yankee Republican. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, there are times when you can 
save money by spending an adequate amount early. 

Mr. Parker. That is indeed true. 

Senator Monroney. Would this not be true, if we phase this out 
in diminishing sums over 4 years? Would not we be compelled, with 
that limited amount, to see the less spectacular and the less elaborate 
airport program at the tail end of the long waiting line for an ever- 
diminishing amount of Federal funds? 

Mr. Parker. Gentlemen, I stated in testimony back when the Fred 
Lee affair came up and you raised the question of an independent 
agency for air, I think you will find in that testimony that I talked 
hon the fantastic future with which we are faced in this industry. 

I think to attempt to phase out anything as fundamental to the 
success of our national economy, and to our national defense as this 
Federal airport aid, now being conducted on a basis that has historical 
precedent from the start of post roads, almost, and the waterways, 
would be just folly. 

I think you might be dealing a deadly blow to our general position 
in the scheme of air preparedness because, remember again, the value 
from a national emergency viewpoint, if we were ever struck, let 
alone the straight military—we are not all straight missiles or jets 
yet—that these airports would have. Aren’t you buying a very sub- 
stantial insurance policy for future security ? 

Senator Monroney. i personally think so. 

Mr. Parker. I think so. 

Senator Monroney. I cannot bring myself to believe; and as a 
Yankee lifetime Republican, do you not feel that when we are pro- 
posing in an aggregate amount in this bill over a 5-year period one 
and a half percent of the funds that we proposed to spend for our 
super highway system—that is not the ordinary Federal aid system 
but the super highway system—that we can crowd this in within a 
budget without unbalancing it and perhaps diminishing the speed by 
some 2, 3, or 4 percent of the final completion of the $39 billion Inter- 
state Highway System ? 

Mr. Parker. As long as the Interstate Highway System continues 
at the levels that it is continuing at today, you have every reason to 
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spend what you have requested for the next 5 years for the Federal 
airport program, in my estimation. 
enator Monroney. Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHorrren. No questions. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corton. No questions at this time. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much. 

You come from Hyannis. There was a very fine decision recently 
taken by the Administrator of Federal Aviation Agency for the estab- 
lishment of a fine control tower at Nantucket. I think this marks the 
first time that that Cape Code section has been so recognized and has 
been given this additional adjunct to air safety. 

Mr. Parker. I think that was an excellent thing, Senator, and you 
are to be commended. 

Senator Monroney. I commend Mr. Pyle for his willingness to pro- 
tect that fine area of the country and which will also serve our fine 
transatlantic air service. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Monroney. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:23 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m. Friday, January 23, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 5110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Senator MonroneEy. The Subcommittee on Aviation of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, by unanimous consent of the 
members, is holding hearings jointly on the bill, S. 1, introduced by 44 
Senators, and on the bill to be introduced on behalf of the admin- 
istration for their counterproposal. 

We are happy to have an old friend and a former colleague of many 
of us from House days, whose interest in aviation was always ex- 
tremely keen and whose judgment has proven to be wise over the years, 
Senator Jennings Randolph, the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

I recall he offered the resolution in the House in 1944 to have the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration make a survey of the Nation’s 
airports and to make the results of this survey known to Congress. I 
athink this was the forerunner of the act of 1946 which was the first 
definitive acceptance of our joint responsibility and which set the 
pattern for 50-50 matching in the joint construction and planning of 
a national airport system. 

In addition, I wish to note that when the act was passed in 1946 
to provide for $500 million to be spent over a period of years, the big 
planes were the DC-4’s which were just coming into the picture, and 
most of the traffic was DC-3’s or smaller. Congress has never reached 
the $100 million a year which was fixed as a maximum amount for 
any 1 year in its appropriations when the act was passed in 1946. We 
now feel that the $100 million figure with a $75 million emergency 
fund which can be used without regard to State apportionment is 
necessary to meet the challenge of the jet air age that is now upon us. 

You may proceed as you wish, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Ranpotru. Senator Monroney, Senator Schoeppel, Senator 
Engle, it is a privilege to speak in support of S. 1. I am gratified, of 
course, personally, to have associated myself with two former col- 
leagues of the House in cosponsoring this legislation, which of course 
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bears the real imprint of the study and followthrough of Senator 
Monroney. I had the opportunity and the responsibility of sharing 
House membership with Renehar Monroney and Senator Engle; and 
Senator Cotton, also. 

Senator Monroney. You will frequently find a committee here com- 
posed of former House Members—Senator Magnuson, Senator Smath- 
ers, and others. 

Senator Ranpoten. Very gracious reference has been made by the 
chairman of this subcommittee in respect to House bill 4250, which 
I offered in the House of Representatives on February 23, 1944. 

The national airport plan of 1944, through the survey which had 
been carried forward by the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, re- 
ported to the Congress that our countrywide need at that time, based 
on a careful survey, would be 6,305 airports. That was the number 
listed in the survey and estimated by the Administrator to be needed, 
beginning with construction as soon as possible throughout the poli- 
tical subdivisions of the Nation. 

If there is no objection, I should like to include a copy of House 
bill 4250 so that there may be this continuity of testimony as I testify 
today. 

ameter Monroney. That will be included at this point in the 
record. 





(H.R. 4250, 78th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT Directing the Secretary of Commerce, through the Administration of the Civil 
Aeronautics, to make a survey of the need for a system of airports and landing areas 
throughout the United States 


* * * That the Secretary of Commerce, acting through the Administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics, is authorized and directed to make a survey of the needs 
for a system of airports and landing areas throughout the United States, to 
include consideration of a comprehensive network of easily identified landing 
facilities specifically adapted for both normal and emergency use of the flying 
public, in addition to more elaborate facilities required for the operation of 
larger commercial aircraft, to include the number needed and their approximate 
location and cost to include provisions for clearing and protecting the approaches 
to such landing facilities, and to include the air-navigation facilities necessary 
for safe and effective use of such landing faciilties, to report to Congress, within 
six months after date of enactment of this act, the result of such survey, together 
with such recommendations for legislation as he deems advisable. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Prior to that time, when airports had been un- 
der consideration and construction by the Civil Works Administration 
and other Federal agencies, from time to time there was some opposi- 
tion to Federal participation, whether with emergency funds or other- 
wise, in the construction of national airports. But by and large there 
was strong support for airports which would serve the Nation. Of 
course, later the moneys were to be expended on a matching basis. 

I feel it is not inappropriate for me to look back to the late 1930s 
and to remind the able members of this subcommittee of the debate in 
the House of Representatives in reference to the Washington National 
Airport. I remember that there were those who labeled the construc- 
tion of such an airport as a “white elephant.” That was the exact 
eS elephant”—which was used in debate. 

Senator Monroney. I believe at that time you were chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee and on the selection board for an 
airport site, were you not ? 

enator RanpoupHu. I was not then, Mr. Chairman, the chairman of 
the District of Columbia Committee of the House, but I was chairman 
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of the Subcommittee of the District Committee on the Selection of a 
Site for the Washington National Airport. 

I believe that you will want to reflect with me for a moment and 
think of the words “white elephant” in reference to our now over- 
burdened National Airport. This facility was placed in operation in 
1941, but only for a certain number of months of that year was it 
serving the area and the country. The prior field, as you know, was 
the Hoover Airport. 

Senator Monroney. That is where the Pentagon now stands, I 
believe—in that vicinity—and it was probably the only airport in the 
world that had a built-in dog-leg landing field, with high-tension wires 
at both ends of the field, with a single approach. 

Senator Ranpoiteu. Yes. And we had a gate that was raised and 
lowered so that cars might skirt a certain part of the airport, actually 
using it as a road. 

Senator Monronry. What year was that? 

Senator Ranpoteu. That was back in the late thirties. 

Senator Monroney. And theearly forties. 

Senator Ranporpu. In the early forties it was in operation, and as 
late as a part of 1941. I call your particular attention to the fact that 
the first full year of the operation of the Washington National Air- 
port listed arriving and departing passengers in the total of 459,396. 

Now let’s see what the total was for last year. It was 4,533,623. So 
instead of roughly 460,000 in 1942, it became 414 million plus in 1958. 

This is a graphic illustration of what took place in the District of 
Columbia, in the Washington metropolitan area. It has been repeated 
in many other sections of the United States. 

In reference to the legislation now pending, S. 1, I join with the 
able chairman of the Aviation Subcommittee and other Members of 
the Senate in cosponsoring this important measure. Its enactment 
into law is an important challenge. Although new in the Senate, I 
have had a long-standing interest in airport development legislation 
dating back to my earlier service, as I have already indicated, in the 
House of Representatives. 

I have spoken of the survey legislation of 1944. It was my priv- 
ilege to introduce bills—in the 78th Congress, H.R. 5024; and in the 
79th Congress, H.R. 4 and H.R. 287—providing for Federal partici- 
pation in airport development. 

Extensive hearings were held promptly by both the House and Sen- 
ate on these, and other similar bills. The 79th Congress completed 
its action on this legislation during the 1st session, finally passing 
S. 2, by Senator McCarran, with amendments reflecting the compro- 
mise of the differences in the House and Senate bills. 

During a review of this legislative history, your present witness was 
impressed by the fact that during the course of the Senate hearings in 
the 79th Congress, there were 34 persons representing the Govern- 
ment, airport users, airport operators, aircraft manufacturers, avia- 
tion insurance, veterans, general business, and construction testified 
in unanimous support of the national airport plan. Representatives 
from the Council of State Governments, the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
the American Municipal Association, all came forward to explain the 
need existing throughout the country for airport development. 
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A large number of those spokesmen, representing in general the same 
groups, testified in support of a Federal aid airport program during 
the House hearings. The United States Conference of Mayors was 
particularly active in urging upon Congress the enactment of an 
airport development law. The conference prepared a pamphlet, “The 
Municipal Airport in the National Airport Program,” and through 
witnesses testified at both the House and Senate hearings. 

Senator Gruening has joined us here today. It was my privilege to 
fly in the forties throughout Alaska, and I remember his interest 
in the development of more adequate airports for that growing 
area which has now become the 49th State. Iam sure that if he has not 
already testified—and I am certain perhaps that he plans to testify— 
he will very emphatically indicate what the development of airports 
has meant to the economic stability and advancement of the people 
and of the vast area of Alaska, now our newest State. 

I note again that substantially all of the important groups of people, 
reflecting as they do the thinking of municipalities, all segments of 
the aviation industry, and private citizens testified again last year in 
support of S. 3502, and indeed, are now with us to seek early and 
favorable action on 8.1. These folks have two outstanding character- 
istics—they are right and they are persistent. They were right in 
1945, they were right in 1958, and they are right in 1959—the Federal 
airport aid program must be continued and must be expanded. 

his same review of the history of this program calls my attention 
to what was spoken about the initial act by several Members of Con- 
gress of both great political parties. Senator McCarran, the sponsor 
of the Senate bill, said: 

The proposal for national airport program recommends itself from many 
viewpoints. 

Senator Aiken, for instance, said then : 

I feel that the expenditure of $100 million (annually) would not be an expense 
to the United States, but would be a sound investment which would yield very 
beneficial returns to our country. 

Gentlemen I feel that by and large a dollar of Federal funds which 
has been spent upon the development of an airport system has returned 
not only 100 cents on the invested Federal dollar, but has returned a 
dividend as well to a stronger domestic economy in peacetime for the 
United States, and also to a stronger backlog of vital facilities in time 
of crisis, or war itself. 

The present minority leader of the House, Representative Halleck, 
had this to say in 1945: 

It is my view that it is not only the right of the Federal Government but the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to participate in the development of 
a national airport program. 

I interpose again to say that I regret that apparently Representative 
Halleck is not now as vigorous as many of us would desire in reference 
to the need for an expanded airport program beyond the President’s 
wish in 1959. 

And finally, Representative Allen stated : 

The need for the passage of this bill is urgent. Greater airport facilities are 
needed in order to serve the ever-growing needs of the public. This program will 


materially advance the general welfare by bringing about improved transporta- 
tion facilities and service; it will make available the advantages of airmail serv- 
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ice to a larger proportion of the population; it will make the flying machine of 
more value and use. It will benefit the communities served by the airports, and 
protect and promote the public health and safety. 

Gentlemen, these quotations serve to indicate that the general recog- 
nition among Members of Congress of the importance of such a pro- 
gram dates back many years. It would appear from the overwhelm- 
ing majorities given to the 1955 amendments to the act to provide for 
continuity in the program, through contractual obligation authority, 
and to the legislation last year to extend the act at an increased level, 
that the situation has not changed. 

Much of the history which I have set forth in the report of indi- 
viduals and of groups could be pinpointed with that finding of the 
airport panel of the Transportation Council of the Department of 
Commerce issued in 1954, and printed as Senate Document 95 of the 
83d Congress, 2d session. 

(Senator McCarran placed the document in print.) 

I served as chairman of this airport panel, composed of repre- 
sentatives of major civil aviation interests in the United States. Our 
group reviewed the history and growth of the United States airport 
system which led to the passage of the Federal Airport Act in 1946; 
it studied the act itself; and it examined closely the role of civil air- 
ports in the Nation’s air transport system from the passage of the act 
to the present time. In its report, after a year of work, the panel 
members stated : 

Based on its findings, the panel is convinced that civil airports are public 
facilities of vital importance to the commerce and security of local communities 
and of the Nation as a whole. The panel is convinced also that the ability of 
the airplane to serve the general public varies in direct proportion to the num- 
ber and functional adequacy of airports strategically located in the United 
States and its possessions. The studies undertaken by the panel have revealed 
that States, municipalities, and other local political units alone are unable to 
carry the capital investment burden involved in providing an adequate system 
of national airports. Therefore, it is the unanimous opinion of the panel that 
it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to give financial assistance to 
local governments in developing airports which are in the national interest. 

These findings, gentlemen, are as valid today as they were when 
we made the report 5 years ago. 

Other objective studies of the airport situation have come to similar 
conclusions as this committee well knows. The civil air policy report 
of the Air Cooreinating Committee, prepared in 1954 at the direction 
of the President, found that : 

This review indicates that the national interest requires continued Federal 
interest and participation in the development of a national network of public 
airports. 

The much-referred-to Curtis report, released in May of 1957, ob- 
served that : 

Recent broadening of the Federal Airport Act—increasing the level and 
stability of the program’s authorization—has reflected the sense of the Congress 
and the President that this Federal-aid program continues to be justified for the 
present. 

On this point I agree with the conclusions drawn in Senate Report 
1556 of last year, accompanying S. 3502, that we have not reached the 
long-term future when there can be a withdrawal of Federal assist- 
ance. It is difficult for me to believe that January of 1959 constitutes 
what someone meant as the “long-term future” in May of 1957. 
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It is clear to those who have studied this matter closely that there 
is a very real relationship between safe, efficient, and adequate air 
traffic control and the aircraft acceptance rate of airports. 

Again, to quote from the findings of the airport panel: 


When airports fail to provide the runway acceptance rate and airport ca- 
pacity required to meet traffic demands under IFR conditions, scheduled and 
itinerant flights, both civil and military, may be delayed, diverted, or canceled 
at scores of small and large airports in the United States. 

It thus appears that the traffic bottleneck is shifting from the air to the 
ground, and this shift will be only emphasized by future developments in air 
traffic control and navigation facilities and procedures in air traffic control and 
navigation facilities if steps are not taken to make improvements on the ground 
to keep pace with the control of traffic in the air. In other words, it is useless 
to develop techniques which allow aircraft to arrive at airports at shorter inter- 
vals unless the airports have runway facilities permitting simultaneous landings 
and takeoffs, plus the necessary taxiways, aprons, et cetera, to permit of speedy 
and efficient handling of aircraft on the airport. 


This committee and Congress—and I will not detain you very much 
longer—have devoted much time and attention 

Tenataie Monroney. Before you leave that point, Senator, since we 
are trying to pee up and increase the ability of the air to handle 
more traflic, whi 











ich means more traffic lanes through the air, would 
it be comparable to building four or five main-line railroads into the 
vicinity of a railroad station and then make all those come in on a 
single track as they go into the station to unload ? 

Senator Ranpotpen. The gentleman, able I think, has drawn an apt 
illustration. The need to improve the air traffic control system in the 
United States was only last year emphasized when we modernized the 
basic aviation law of the country to provide more safe and more 
efficient utilization of the airspace. 

As you have indicated, of course, there has existed in many air- 
ports these bottlenecks because of inadequate facilities after the planes 
have actually landed. 

This significant step forward must be accompanied by equally far- 
sighted and effective development legislation. Unless this is done, 
much of the value of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 may be 
dissipated. 

It is somewhat encouraging to note that the administration leaders 
have moved forward to the point where they recognize some measure 
of interest on the part of the Federal Government in the adequacies 
of our airports in this country. 

In the past, I think that hey have demonstrated to a degree a less 
than adequate attitude on this problem. The Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, in his press release of a few days ago on the 
administration’s recommendation, quite properly referred to— 
urgent landing area projects directly needed for safe and efficient aircraft opera- 
tions and which are essential to an adequate national aviation facilities system. 

In his letter of transmittal to the Congress accompanying the draft 
bill incorporated by the administration in its recommendation, he 
refers, and I repeat, to “urgent needs” and cites an exhaustive study 
conducted by the CAA, confirming the direct relationship between 
these needs and aviation safety. 

I am sure this committee, in its good judgment, will want to have 
a detailed report on the findings of this study on airport needs, which 
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I imagine will not be much different in magnitude than that by the 
joint survey supplied to the committee by the Airport Operators’ 
Council, the National Association of State Aviation Officials, and the 
American Association of Airport Executives. 

This bill before us today is tailored, Mr. Chairman, to meet the 
known needs and does not in any sense reflect an arbitrary figure 
drawn from the air. It seems doubtful that the other recommenda- 
tions give sufficient weight to the actual needs, rather substituting an 
arbitrary “this is really enough to spend” figure. 

And may I state at this pot—and this is not partisan in any man- 
ner—that I believe that part-time attention to full-time problems is 
something that the people of the United States can ill afford in 1959. 
There is no sniping at any official, as such, when I make that state- 
ment. 

I feel that rather than a breathing spell, as has been advocated in 
some quarters, on the problems that face the people of the United 
States in our growing economy, that we need an all-out frontal attack 
on these problems. And certainly we need it in the matter of airport 
development. 

Although in complete agreement with General Quesada’s statement 
that “airports constitute only a part of the Federal financial support 
of civil aviation,” it is such a significant part, gentlemen of this 
committee, that to provide for it madequately would be disastrous. 
False economy would follow. It would seriously reduce the value 
received from the large expenditure of public funds for essential air- 
ways and air-control facilities. 

It is wholly desirable and altogether proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act in this area of airport aid. Rather than occupy fur- 
ther time, I shall place in the record the information on this subject 
by a report of the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, pub- 
lished March 27, 1953, and submitted to President Eisenhower, on 
Federal-city relations. 

The cities are now attempting to wade in economic waters well over their 
heads. They will continue to put forth their mightiest efforts to adjust their 
economies to the new multiple burdens. This, however, will not suffice. 

The Federal Government must continue a course of intelligent cooperation 
with the cities. If the cities fail for any reason, the cost and loss will be national. 

With specific regard to airports, the report said: 


While airports are a great public benefit to the city they serve, their major 
benefit is to the Nation. Airports are vital to national defense and to the progress 
of our country. Their service is essentially a national one, as the pace of the 
Nation is geared to transportation. 

Under these circumstances, cities are greatly concerned at the gradual strangu- 
lation of the national airport program which the Federal Airport Act authorizes. 
We learn that a virtual abandonment of the vital program has been recom- 
mended. In these critical times, the destruction of a program so essential to 
our national defense seems shortsighted to say the least. It is hoped that the 
idea of such destruction may be reversed. 


In 1945 I authored an article for a magazine called Aviation. It 
was entitled “Building Main Streets for America’s Aviation.” I re- 
ferred to a story which had been told concerning the propriety of 
using public funds for airport purposes. 

It seems that approximately 30 years ago a citizen appeared for a 
group when the city of St. Louis opposed a proposed bond issue of $2 
million for airport development in that city. ey based their oppo- 
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sition on the question of whether this constituted a public or a private 
purpose. The Missouri Supreme Court on December 6, 1928, held 
that a public purpose was served, and the court said—and this is most 
interesting and informative: 





An airport with its beacons, landing fields, runways, and hangars is analogous 
to a harbor with its lights, wharves, and docks; the one is the landing place and 
haven of ships that navigate the water, the other of those that navigate the 
air. With respect to the public use which each subserves they are essentially of 
the same character. 

The learned Justice Cardozo, in supporting this same point in an 
opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court—Hess v. Rath—concerning the 
right of the city of Utica, N.Y., to issue airport bonds, also in 1928, 
said with full vision: 

Aviation is today an established method of transportation. The future, even 
the near future, will make it still more general. 


T remind you that was in 1928. 


The city that is without the foresight to build the ports for the new traffic 
may soon be left behind in the race of competition. Chalcedon was called the 
city of the blind because its founders rejected the nobler site of Byzantium lying 
at their feet. The need— 


and may I emphasize these words, said Justice Cardozo— 

The need for vision of the future in the governance of cities has not lessened 
with the years. The dweller within the gates, even more than the stranger 
from afar, will pay the price of blindness. 

The national significance and public purpose of airports is further 
pinpointed by statistics released annually by the CAA, now the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, showing the total aircraft operations at air- 
ports having CAA control towers. The 1958 edition of the “CAA 
Statistical Handbook” shows that the number of military operations, 
even at such civilian airports, account for almost 25 percent of the 
total aircraft operations. 

While we are all generally aware of the tremendous growth in air 
carrier operations, the following excerpt from the “CAA Statistical 
Handbook, 1958,” reflects the overall growth picture very graphically: 

In 1957 the Civil Aeronautics Administration estimates that general aviation 
aircraft were flown 10.9 million hours and traveled 1.4 billion miles. These 
estimates are based on preliminary results obtained from the survey of general 
aviation flying in 1957. In the same year the domestic scheduled airlines flew 
one-third as many plane-hours and slightly more than one-half as many plane- 
miles on scheduled revenue flights. 

Over 66,000 aircraft were engaged in general aviation flying during 1957. 

We sometimes forget the importance of general aviation in this country, the 
flying in private and corporate planes. 

I think I need not emphasize the importance of aviation to the 
national economy, to the national defense, and of course to the postal 
service. 

Rather than occupy the time of this subcommittee in giving you 
a detailed picture of my own State, may I just ask the opportunity of 
placing in the record what we in West Virginia feel about this impor- 
tant subject, and I will only comment to say that in West Virginia we 
have six airlines that operate through nine airports. 

And in the short time between 1948 and 1957, the actual number 
of air carrier aircraft departures increased—please note this—from 
23,000 roughly to 43,000. 
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In the same period the number of enplaned passengers departing 
from these 9 airports increased from approximately 93,000 to 241,000. 

Tons of airmail, increased from 88.1 to 221.3; tons of cargo, in- 
creased from 287.2 to 700.9. 

We know that similar or even more striking comparisons perhaps 
exist in other parts of the Nation. I think that in West Virginia 
we know the imperative need during the next 5 years for this program. 
And we know that it must be a program in which the local political 
subdivisions, the municipalities, or the counties, and perhaps with as- 
sistance from the State, still leaves in the neighborhood of a need 
of $414 million from the Federal Government. 

That such aid be forthcoming is essential to West Virginia and to 
every other State where a similar need exists, and to the Nation 
as a whole. 

The chairman of this subcommittee correctly pointed out, following 
the veto of the President on S. 3502, that the Federal matching funds 
wiped out by the veto, 1959 through fiscal 1963, an amount of $3,- 
286,328 for West Virginia. 

This item must be restored to permit completion of planned and 
programed airport development known to be required there and 
elsewhere. 

I include in the record, if I may, a letter which I have received 
this week from the airport manager of the Wood County Airport 
at Parkersburg, demonstrating the need there for completion of a 
project which is being undertaken. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection that will be incorporated 
in the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


The Federal aid to airports bill needs your vote of approval so that the jet 
age will not be held up due to the Nation’s airports lacking the proper facili- 
ties, Such as runway length, clear zone, improvements to loading ramps, bright 
intensity lighting, ete. 

We at Wood County Airport at the present time, are working with a project 
for runway extension with CAA (cost of approximately $300,000). This im- 
provement and others in the future will allow us to keep abreast in the jet age. 

Again we ask for your help concerning this bill for the good of all West 
Virginia airports. 

Senator Ranpoieu. The trend to air travel, with its added emphasis 
on the need for adequate airports, is pointed up, too, by developments 
in other forms of transportation. ICC Examiner Howard Hosmer, 
in his recent report on the railroad passenger deficit problem, pointed 
out the accelerated rate at which railroads are attempting to solve 
this problem by eliminating passenger train service. He predicted 
the probable elimination of first-class rail service by 1965 and of rail 
coach service by 1970. 

West Virginia has been affected by that decline of service. Bus and 
auto transportation will continue to improve as the highway moderni- 
zation program develops. West Virginia is a mountainous State. 

The nature of our terrain makes ground travel one of many, many 
hours, where it is one of many minutes in reference to the use of the 
air. 

Our people of West Virginia have not recovered from the recession 
as have mien areas of the country. Senator Morton who is now at 
the committee table I am sure will not feel it inappropriate for me 
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to say that in the coal-mining areas of Kentucky, as in the coal-mining 
areas of West Virginia and several other States, our condition is 
desperate. 

Our people in these sections are in a pitiful plight. There is a dire 
distress. And our business and economic life demand the rapid and 
efficient means of movement from State to State which adequate air 
transportation affords, and within the State. 

The economic health of West Virginia requires adequate air trans- 
portation which is possible only with adequate airports. Business and 
industry greatly need this improvement. 

I have read within the last 48 hours a most interesting and provoca- 
tive article entitled “Our Inadequate Airports” by Cyril C. Thomp- 
son, in the January 1959 issue of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation Pilot. Mr. Thompson states—and I think this is important to 
the members of the committee—that out of a total of 17,118 incorpo- 
rated towns and cities in the United States, only 6,919 or 40 percent 
have any type of aircraft landing field. 

Of this 6,919, he indicates only 1,511, or about 9 percent of this Na- 
tion’s municipalities, large and small, have public airports which have 
received Federal aid. I think that is important, because sometimes 
people are talking about a stoppage of this program, saying that the 
airport development is complete. 

Only 569 of these airports have scheduled airline service, and rela- 
tively few of those may be expected to provide early jet service. 

Then I go on to speak of the importance of the jet operation to the 
long hauls. Yet I speak of the importance also of the need to have an 
adequate number of smaller airports from which general aviation and 
the smaller airlines can operate to effectively tie-in with the main- 
line operation. 

In that “Aviation” magazine article to which I referred of January 
1945, I wrote: 
the community that possesses an airport becomes the focus of radiating lines 
of communication with other cities, other States, and other countries. Through 
its use there is extended the circumference of living, for its citizens, to the far 
reaches of the earth. 

Gentlemen, I urge prompt and favorable action on Senate S. 1. 
Our Republic has moved forward through positive programs, pat- 
terned to the future. Bold action must be taken now. Timid ap- 
proaches will not suffice. Our Nation’s finest frontiers in aviation 
will be in the tomorrows if we provide in the immediate months ahead 
for an airport development commensurate with the requirement of a 
dynamic economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy and consideration which 
the members of this subcommittee have accorded to me. 

I would not attempt to overemphasize the important of the pend- 
ing measure. But I will again say to you—and this is not partisan in 
any degree—that the history of this country has been one in which 
advancement came when the people were bold and when they acted, 
and I believe that having hana a country which was founded by the 





bold, and carried forward by the bold, that it can not be properly 


maintained by the timid. 
And it is in this field where we need to develop a better facility of 
transportation to serve the needs not only of 177 millions of Ameri- 
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cans at the present time, but of the tremendous population increases 
coming over the next 10 and 20 years. 

Senator Monronrey. We appreciate very much not only your state- 
ment but the wealth and background material and experience in both 
Congress and commercial aviation from which you speak. We are 
grateful to you for appearing here and giving us the benefit of that 
experience. 

enator Schoeppel, do you have any questions? 

Senator ScHoepre.. Just a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Randolph, I appreciate your learned approach, your past 
experience, your great interest in this subject, and your presentation 
before this committee. 

I think you will agree with me, however, that in the modernization 
program which was enacted and headed now by General Quesada 
it can be fairly said that the administration is not blind to the grow- 
ing needs of aviation throughout this country and the need and neces- 
sity for coordinating the use by the military and the civilian, and the 
expanding of the facilities for safety factors that presently are en- 
visioned and I am sure will be carried out religiously by those in au- 
thority under this act. 

Do you share my views on that? 

Senator Ranpoten. Senator Schoeppel, I do not want to be mis- 
understood. I would not infer that there is a “blindness” as you have 
indicated. 

Certainly there is no blindness on the part of General Quesada who 
is most knowledgeable in this field. Certainly there is no blindness on 
the part of the other Federal aviation agency men and women who 
have a grasp of this situation and its growing importance. And 
certainly there is no lack, I am sure, on the part of the President of 
the United States, to realize the importance of air transportation and 
adequate facilities to service the same. 

I have indicated that I believe that the program of the administra- 
tion at the present time fails to meet fully the needs which I feel are 
apparent to a large number of those who have studied this subject, and 
very frankly, to the representatives of the municipalities and of the 
States of this Nation. 

And I am sure that I can agree with you, and I do agree with you, 
that there is an appreciation or awareness by the administration of 
this problem; otherwise the President would not have made a recom- 
mendation for funds in the budget. 

I only repeat that I believe that the approach is inadequate, and that 
Senate bill 1 more nearly meets the immediate needs in this matter. 

Senator ScHorpret. I appreciate the distinguished learned Sena- 
tor’s view on that, but I did not want the record to stand that it was a 
timid approach on the part of the administration, because I recognize 
one thing, as I know the learned Senator recognizes, that in this 
move that was made, headed now by General Quesada, almost the im- 
possible was accomplished—as my distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee, who had a great part to play in this will I am sure admit— 
to bring the military into proper perspective in this agency, along 
with the civilian, and to coordinate this agency in the manner and 
fashion which now exists. 
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It was one of the greatest strides in the judgment of the Kansas 
Senator—who defers to a gentleman like you who has had long years 
of experience and standing in public service, and interest in this 
proposition—I think it was a great step forward, and I do not think 
that it wasa timid approach. 

I think it was a practical approach that called for the finest on 
the part of the military who had many times indicated a desire to go 
it alone in their w ay at a terrific duplication of expense. 

I am interested in something else that the distinguished Senator 
had to say. And I fully appreciate, Senator Randolph, that there 
may be differences of opinion as to the amounts that should be offered, 
and finally expended, and the periods of time in which it might be 
expended. I might say at the outset that I do feel there is inequity. 
and there is a justifiable expectancy on the part of communities who 
heretofore under the present legislation had a right to expect that 
when they accepted the program ‘then on the books, and issued bonds, 
made all the provisions, then to find themselves clipped off, [am going 
to share the belief of many that I don’t think that is quite cricket and 
that we ought to meet that realistically and at least keep full faith 
and credit with those communities which have relied on what we 
offered. 

And I am not going to be too critical of some expansion and some 
equitable consideration on that. 

Senator Ranpotru. May I interrupt my distinguished colleague at 
that point ? 

Senator Scuorpret. Certainly. 

Senator Ranpoupu. It may be interesting from the standpoint of 
history to recall that back in the forties a situation developed, some- 
what similar to what you have indicated, with a responsibility of local 
political subdivisions at that time. The President of the United 
States, then, Franklin Roosevelt, ordered the construction of these 
airports of approximately, I believe, 43 in number. And certain Sen- 
ators and certain Representatives joined together and we had a group 
of Members who called on the President of the United States and pre- 
sented our problem to him. I recall it was at night, a stormy night, 
and he was in his upstairs study at the White House. 

We sat listening to him. He said to us, in essence, “From what you 
have set forth I believe you feel that the Government of the United 
States hasn’t kept its word.” 

And we replied, “We believe that to be true.” 

Gentlemen, he rescinded that previous order the next morning, 
recognizing then, as you, Senator Schoppel have recognized today, 
and have so well stated, that there is an obligation of course to car ry 
forward a program of this type where the local political subdivisions 
have made expenditures and even removal of buildings in some 
instances, to provide for these facilities. 

I thank you for allowing me to interrupt you make that statement. 

Senator Scuorrren. I know that the Senator from West Virginia 
knows, as do the Senators here, particularly Senator Monroney, when 
we had this series of hearings on this important measure, many times 
our attentions were directed to the fact that those of us in the Con- 
gress, when the CAA and the CAB were coming down here and 
making budget requests for additional funds to start the movement 
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forward in a greater expansion to provide greater safety factors, they 
did not meet with too wholehearted approval on the part of Congress 
in voting funds. 

We have to admit that, and that is all a matter of record. But 
those days now seemingly are behind us. 

I was interested very much, Senator, in what you had to say in one 
part of your early remarks that this program must be continued and 
this must be expanded. 

Does the distinguished Senator from West Virginia share my view 
to this extent: There comes a point and a place to move out in an 
expansion of this important industry. Do you not think that there 
comes a time that we should, after we get the machinery and the 
capital outlays underway, doff our hat, Federal Government-wise, 
which is overburdened and with a terrific public debt, and say greater 
emphasis should be put on the part of the local communities and the 
local subdivisions who will be the recipients of many of these ex- 
panded travel programs that could be to a degree self-sustaining as it 
progressively moves forward? Should we leave the impression that the 
Federal Government is going to be in this thing from here on out? 

I must disagree with the distinguished Senator. I feel that there 
must come a time when we must taper this thing off. Do you share 
my views or not ¢ 

Senator Ranpoten. I cannot share your views. And yet I am con- 
scious of your contribution to this subject, Senator Schoeppel, and 
of the attention which you have given to the matter not only in a few 
months but over a period of years. 

And when I say I cannot share your view, I say it because I feel 
that in this program we are doing exactly what we are doing in the 
Federal highway program. And I doubt if the gentleman would 
have us believe that Federal funds should be withdrawn in connec- 
tion with the road expansion within the United States. 

I feel that he may agree with me that a system of improved 
highways in this country cannot be cut off, per se, tomorrow, or next 
month or next year; but this is a road program which I believe 
he voted for—— 

Senator Scnorrren. Right. 

Senator Raxpotru. Which will run for approximately 13 years, 
or Whatever the number of years required to complete this Federal- 
aid program for the development of our interstate highways. 

Senator Monroney. At a 90 percent Federal and 10 percent. local 
contribution. 

Senator Ranpoutrn. I was going to bring that out in connection 
with the interstate 41,000 or 42,000 miles of road, and the matching 
money on the primary and secondary systems. 

In other words, the distinguished gentleman from Kansas, I am sure, 
when he voted for such a program to extent over 13 years, realized that 
the growth in population, the desirability for the men and women of 
this country to rub shoulders one with the other, to exchange ideas, and 
to have a community of interest, that that was a long-range program 
needed. 

And if it was important, Senator Schoeppel, in the development 
of our highway system to have that period of years, I say it is equally 
important for us to realize that for at least that number of years we 
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need to give a participating fund to the development of our airport 
system. This is a continuing obligation for the best interest of our 
country. 

I would ask the gentleman if he doesn’t agree that you can’t cut off 
a program of airport development with logic and yet support a pro- 
gram of highway development over a much longer period of years. 

Senator ScHorpreE.. I will answer the distinguished Senator. He 
is quite right. I supported the Federal highway program. I think 
it was an antiquated program in the overall that we had to meet. I 
think that the air transportation program has advanced far better, I 
would say a hundred percent faster, more efficiently, than we have ad- 
vanced our interstate highway building across the country. I thor- 
oughly agree. 

I voted for it and I will continue to vote for additional funds if 
necessary, earmarked for the specific provision. But when I find that 
in the airport construction program that we have made a splendid 
start, and we have worked out these coordination factors in here; and 
right today in my State—and I am sorry to say this—we have com- 
munities that have built good airports, and we find commercial air- 
lines of considerable magnitude doing what? Cutting off the service, 
not using the facilities, and overflying. 

And I am afraid we are putting too much emphasis on the jet age 
and, let’s say, the glamorous side of the jets which will never land at 
a lot of these airports, and shouldn’t by reason of the construction and 
all the attendant requirements. 

But we are finding that a lot of the commercial airlines are shrink- 
ing the service into the good airports of this country, and wanting to 
overfly them and take the long hauls. 

I agree with you that general aviation, I am afraid unless we watch 
it carefully, is going to be shunted aside by the glamour of jets and 
the big cities, which, God knows, and I know, have to take care of that 
problem. 

I shouldn’t indulge in these observation in the record but neverthe- 
less I know they exist. I am hopeful, while we may be a part of the 
sums of money in relation to the Federal budget and the Federal ex- 
penditures that have to be made on this, we may be at variance on 
that. I do not share, however, the pessimistic view of the adminis- 
tration or the Government—I don’t care whose administration it hap- 
pens to be at the time—it has to be interested in this vital problem. 

The Federal Government cannot continue to be the big boy all the 
way down the line. Yet, on the other hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment should be thinking some place down the line in terms of doing 
what? Relinquish some of their tax grabs in favor of some of the 
States that would enable those States and local communities to have 
a better share of it. 

That is how I feel about it. I am going to try to go along on a 
constructive approach to this. I do think the administration, those 
in authority now, while they may be at variance with your views, or 
my views on amounts, I think there is an intermediate line in here— 
maybe it should be stretched out longer—I think we could get to- 
gether on something that is practical. 

I do appreciate the contribution of the Senator who has long years 
of familiarity with this subject. 
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Senator Ranpotpn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monroney. The Senator is familiar with the fact that since 
this Nation started, the Federal Government had totally at its ex- 
oo assumed the responsibility for waterborne traffic to our various 

arbors and ports. This is a hundred percent Federal contribution. 
It = in excess of a hundred million dollars, I think, in almost every 
budget. 

And it is strange that as we need to meet the jet air age we are 
offered a timid approach, I will say, in the airport program, by this 
administration. And yet no one has questioned the millions that have 
historically been spent for the improvement of water transportation. 

I am reminded that in the Delaware deepening project to serve the 
new United States Steel mill in Levittown, Pa., $110,800,000 was 
authorized because it had to take bigger ships than the Delaware 
channel could accommodate. 

Now, we are met with bigger planes, faster planes, planes with 
high performance, requiring three times the room on the ramp that 
a DC-3 would require; requiring 10,000 or more feet of runway at a 
-_ of a thousand dollars per foot to accommodate this type of air- 
crait. 

The coming of the turboprop, with which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is most familiar, requires the extension of all 
the DC-3 runways for the communities in New Hampshire and Kan- 
sas to service more modern planes. 

Are we going to say that this technological advance in the ma- 
chinery of aircraft is going to be useless or that the towns will be 
overflown because their airports cannot accommodate the equipment 
that is the workhorse of aviation of tomorrow? We are not just talk- 
ing about the near sonic planes, the 707 and DC-8. 

The modernization of the turboprop is coming on stronger all the 
time. The Electra and the Viscount and perhaps others, are going 
to be the planes that will be used in the average airport of the 
country. 

Senator Ranpotrn. May I interrupt? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Senator Ranporru. I would name another aircraft, the F-27, 
manufactured by Fairchild, which is being placed in operation by 
Piedmont Airlines and other carriers. The only reason I mention 
this aircraft is because Piedmont, which operates in West Virginia, 
hopes to later find this plane usable there. We will need airport 
improvements to accommodate this plane. ; 

Senator Monroney. I am not aware of this administration attack- 
ing or seeking to reduce essentially the whole program in harbor de- 
velopment simply because the ships require larger, deeper draft to 
reach our ports. I don’t know why we should discriminate against 
aircraft because they wish to claim a balanced budget. 

If the administration is serious about a balanced budget, it can slip 
the $38 billion highway construction by 3 or 4 months over the 10- 
year period and can accommodate in the same outgo of expenditudes 
the program that S. 1 seeks to enact. 

Senator Ranpotpnu. I think this slippage which you indicate is 
important, which could come into the highway program. It might 


provide the opportunity for keeping within the suggested airport 
budget. : 
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Senator Monroney. They both deal with interstate transportation. 
Jertainly, you can’t ignore one and lavish to earlier completion, neces- 
sarily, the other. There is room for both. I think we can accom- 
modate both. 

Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. I didn’t intend to say one word, because we are 
holding up other witnesses and I am beginning to think we ought to 
set aside a day for the committee to testify and give the witnesses a 
chance. 

With all the affectionate regard that I have for you, Mr. Chairman, 
you repeatedly, yesterday and today, have been talking about the high- 
way program. In the Public Works Committee we went through the 
highway program. The highway program is set up on a trust fund 
paid for from highway users’ revenues. And I don’t believe the chair- 
man or anybody else seriously suggests that we can defer the highway 
program and take highway users’ money to use for the benefit of our 
airport traffic or any other division. 

I think, in fairness to the administration, it should be borne in mind 
that it is not quite accurate to say that no effort has been made in the 
matter of harbor development and of other sources of expenditure 
because, as a member of the Public Works Committee for the past 
41% years, I have seen repeatedly this same battle about trying to get 
more local participation in the matter of rivers and harbors. 

But I do want to say to you, Senator, that I am much impressed 
by your able and vigorous presentation. 

There is one point I don’t think you touched upon, and I want to 
ask you this: On this highway business, in a meeting of the Public 
Works Committee not long ago, I think it is interesting to note that 
every member present, both Democratic and Republican, agreed that 
we made a sad serious mistake when we adopted the 90 to 10 ratio; 
that it ought to have been, on this interstate highway, perhaps 75 to 
25, or a different ratio, because when we got the Federal Government 
paying 90 percent, we minimized the stake of the States in this pro- 
gram to the point where the States—unfortunately human nature 
being what it is—do not police it as effectively as they would. 

In other words, in buying rights-of-way, in administering the pro- 
gram, there isn’t the incentive to hold down the cost that there would 
be if the State paid more. 

Which leads me to this: I can go along with you and in complete 
sympathy with your suggestion that the Federal Government still 
has a continuing responsibility in this field. And coming from a State 
which is starved for air transportation and airports, I have a very 
real feeling in this. 

However, I want to ask you this: This bold program ought to be 
bold on the part of cities and States and communities as well as the 
Federal Government. And you have not commented on this proposi- 
tion. I thoroughly believe the Federal Government must have an 
expanding program of preserving and protecting the great airways 
of this country. 

And I will go further and go along with you that we have a con- 
tinuing program of seeing to it that airports have sufficient runways 
and ramps and control towers; and I will go further with you and 
say that the Federal Government ouglit to help see to it that we have 
intermediate landing fields for safety throughout the country. 
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But when you go through the gates—and you remember Mr. Que- 
sada testified that they want to stop at the gates—when you go through 
the gates, you are building the administration buildings, I confess 
that I am not very much impressed by this idea that ‘because pas- 
sengers can’t wait out in the cold, and because of various other things, 
that the Federal Government must participate in all the rest. 

How about a bold program, Mr. Randolph, on the part of the com- 
munities and the cities of this country to take care of the proposition 
beyond the gates? What do you say to that, if we will go along with 
you on the rest of it ? 

Senator Ranpotrn. My esteemed colleague from New Hampshire, 
I think possesses a very pertinent point. If I felt—and I only speak 
yersonally—that he is going to be enthusiastic for S. 1, and will, with 
his persuasive powers, have other reluctant Senators join him in 
this effort, that it might be profitable if he and Senator Monroney 
and others talked the matter over. Perhaps there might be some 
progress in understanding on this matter. 

I will say that I feel that the municipalities, by and large, have 
been contributing fairly in the development of the airport program. 

Senator Corron. I feel so, too, Senator. But we are talking about 
future expansion. 

I see that I am being wooed very cleverly this time by the Senator, 
with his long congressional experience. I am going to say, frankly, 
that there are some things about S. 1 that I can’t go along with and 
there are some things about the proposed administration bill that I 
ean’t go along with. I think this committee has to write a bill that 
is sound, and I want to go half way with anybody. 

But the one thing that General Quesada testified to, that to me 
struck a responsive cord, is that the Federal contribution can well 
be in those things that are the Federal field, and there is plenty of 
room for expansion there. 

I feel disappointed sometimes, when we talk about the bold pioneers 
of the past, and refer to the fact that this country has progressed on 
boldness, to have folks come in and say, “not only must you—the 
Federal Government—continue on the airways and the ramps and 
the runways, but gracious, we just have to have more help building 
our administration buildings and waiting rooms for passengers. A 
lo: of them don’t stop in our city.” 

Despite the fact I believe they don’t want to give up the flow of 
passenger traflic through their great airports, the money is left there 
and the food consumed there. 

Senator Ranpoteu. In West Virginia and in other sections of the 
country we have sometimes been a little vague about the outside world 
that existed over the mountain or through the valley. This air trans- 
portation, which has been developing, has brought a togetherness—and 
I want this on the record—a togetherness among the American people, 
which I believe has made a tremendous contribution to a better 
country. 

Senator Corron. I thank the Senator and apologize for taking the 
time. The Senator does feel that there is some merit in this matter 
of division of responsibility, the difference between the terminal 
buildings and the runways, and is worth considering. 

Senator Ranporpn. I think it is worth considering. 


85461—59——__9 
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Senator Corron. That is the most I expected to get from you. 

Senator Ranvotpew. I am glad to know the gentleman looks with 
favor on the overall objectives of this legislation as presented in S. 1. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Engle, do you have any questions? 

Senator Enexx. I would like to compliment my colleague on his 
very, very fine statement. 

As I view the situation, we are going to have an airport bill of some 
kind. The disagreement is with respect to the money, with respect to 
the overall time that the program would cover, the administration bill 
contemplating the ending of this program completely, I assume, after 
1963; and also some technical changes which the general said would 
give more flexibility and I assume more discretion to the Administra- 
tor, and changes with respect to the provisions of the bill for those 
things which the Administration would call comforts. 

I would like to ask you, Senator, and you have had some associ- 
ation with the airlines: This legislation would provide for a Federal 
contribution. It seems to me we ought to find out how much money 
we need, and then we ought to find out who is going to put up the 
money and in what proportions, 

Do you have any comment on how we establish the proper level of 
financial contribution from the Federal Government, from the State 
Government, from the local government, and from the carriers or the 
airline industry itself? Do you have any comment on that? 

There are four possible ways to get money to finance this program. 
Federal Government, State government, the local community, and 
the users. How do you determine how we should split up the obliga- 
tion? Do you have any comment on that? 

Senator Ranpopu. The able Senator will allow me to make ref- 
erence to his contribution to aviation and I am not indulging in a 
pleasantry. 

I remember when we organized the Congressional Flying Club, on 
Capitol Hill a long time ago, and the Senator from California began 
to fly. I remember that the gentleman, in his successful campaign 
last year, was at the controls of his own plane in that effort. And I 
am personally pleased that the effort was successful. 

I know that the gentleman is a good pilot, and I think it is splendid 
that on this Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
Senate there is a man with your technical know-how in reference to 
the operation of aircraft of many tvpes. 

Now, tocome specifically to your inquiry 

Senator Enete. I appreciate the Senator’s comment, but I want the 
record to show that I regard myself as a bush pilot, in the language 
of the Senator from Alaska. 

Senator Ranpoupn. All I want to add is that those bushes produced 
fruit, insofar as you were concerned. You shook them well. 

In response to your inquiry as to a formula, formulas are always 
difficult to arrive at in matters of this type. I would think that it is 
fair to say that the Federal aid highway program, basically upon 
a matching formula and extending over a considerable number of 
years, is at least a guidepost in matters of this kind. I think it must be. 

The gentleman will recall that when we passed the Federal Aid 
Airport Act in 1946 that the Congress was very careful to write into 
this basic legislation the fact that the Federal funds could be matched 
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through channeling in the State or in another political subdivision. 
In other words, matching funds with an authority, a community, or 
a county. 

So I think the intent of the Congress is very clearly defined that 
there should be a responsibility mutual at the so-called local level with 
the Federal Government in the expenditures of these moneys. 

Now I goto the next point, and that is that you have at least implied 
that the users of these facilities should make contribution. I am sure 
that the representatives of the Air Transport Association, speaking for 
the commercial airlines of the country, would want to develop this 
thought. But there has been a mistaken idea that commercial aircraft 
using these airports in question land and take off without payment. 
These planes, when they arrive at an airport, pay a landing fee. 
Many people do not realize that fact. They think that these aircraft 
of commercial variety arrive and depart without cost. I realize the 
gentleman doesn’t hold to that fallacy, but you would be surprised 
at the number of people who think that is true. 

So there is a contribution coming into the municipality, to use that 
term, from the use of the facility given to the aircraft of the commer- 
cial airlines and other varieties which use the landing area. 

And so these companies, Senator Engle, are making payments 
daily with each and every flight which comes into an airport. <A con- 
siderable contribution is being made. And, of course, the taxes which 
are paid by the users of aviation fuel within many of the States is a 
contribution today toward the operation of State aeronautics com- 
mission and bureaus. And municipalities also levy taxes on aviation 
fuel at an even more local level. There are cities in this country that 
levy a 1-cent aviation fuel tax in addition to the State aviation fuel 
tax which is imposed in that State. Iuse only one example. In Ala- 
bama there is a State aviation fuel tax of 7 cents a gallon, and yet at 
Birmingham there is also a local 1-cent-a-gallon aviation fuel tax. 
And then, of course, there is a Federal aviation fuel tax. There isa 
very substantial contribution being made by the users of aircraft 
throughout this country. 

I am not certain that I would want to attempt to set up any formulas 
except to say that by and large the 50-50 proposition appeals to me 
as sound in the construction of airports. The users of these airports 
are making a contribution. Other witnesses may want to touch upon 
this subject. 

Senator Encrir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpotrn. May I say, also, that I am delighted to see here 
the new Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Williams. I know of the de- 
velopment program in airports which has taken place in that State. I 
appreciate, of course, his interest as well as the interest of all Sena- 
tors in this very imperative matter. 

Senator Monronry. Senator Morton ? 

Senator Morron. Thank you very much. I have no questions. I 
merely have this comment : 

I appreciate following this discussion; it has been enlightening. I 
commend my colleague from West Virginia who has had great ex- 
perience in this area on his presentation. 

I would just like to comment, in view of the fact that we got into 
this Federal Government participation in rivers and harbors, of course 
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it is true that the Federal Government takes the major responsibility 
in the maintenance of channels. But it is also true that the Federal 
Government does not necessarily provide the terminal facilities. The 
Government may keep Mobile Bay open for navigation, but the State 
of Alabama has built a very extensive deepwater terminal some years 
ago at Mobile, and many private terminals, as there are in many of 
our seaports. So that the analogy is not quite as categoric as was 
indicated. 

But I have enjoyed this discussion and I think it has been very 
illuminating. I realize that there are problems which this committee 
will have to face up to in this matter. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, Senator Morton. 

Senator Ranvoru. I also thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

Senator Monroney. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Senator Randolph, for your help and interest in this 
matter. 

I would like to introduce in the record, following the remarks of 
Senator Jennings Randolph, a fine statement from Senator William 
Langer of North Dakota, supporting S. 1. 

Also, following that, a telegram from Mayor Evan E. Lips, mayor of 
the city of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

(The above documents follow :) 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER ON 8. 1, A Britt To AMEND THE FEDERAL 
Arrport Act To EXTEND THE TIME FOR MAKING GRANTS UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
oF SucH ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend you and the members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for being so prompt in conducting hearings on S. 1, 
a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, and for other purposes. 

As you know, I am a cosponsor of this bill because, without a doubt, it is a 
bill that is of great importance to the State of North Dakota and to the Nation. 

The record shows that last year, S. 3502 was passed by the Congress of the 
United States. However, there was some concern as to whether the President 
of the United States would sign said bill. In this regard, I would like to sub- 
mit for the record copies of the telegrams which I received expressing the con- 
cern of public officials in the State of North Dakota of the possible veto; a copy 
of a letter from the Honorable Harold G. Vavra, director of the Aeronautics 
Commission for the State of North Dakota, to the President of the United States 
setting forth the great importance of this bill to the people of North Dakota; and 
also a telegram in which I urged the President to sign the bill. The reasons 
given by these officials that this bill be signed by the President should be per- 
suasive to this_ subcommittee as the reasons why 8S. 1 must be enacted into 
law by the Senate of the United States. 

I know that there will be many Senators and Congressmen appearing before 
your subcommittee in support of this bill and, therefore, I will not extend my 
remarks any further than to reiterate that the reasons submitted in these ex- 
hibits indicate the great need for not only the passage of this bill but approval 
by the President of the United States. 

BiIsMARCK, N. DAK., January 21, 1959. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
New Senate Office Building: 

Urge your support of Monroney-Langer Federal aid airport bill. North Da- 
kota cities, like cities throughout the Nation, are struggling to keep pace with 
rapid growth of aviation. With airport expansion urgently needed for growth 
of aviation, cities cannot do the job alone. Federally planned expenditures for 
air traffic control and airways will not be necessary unless airports are able 
to keep pace. 

Evan E. Lips, 
Mayor, City of Bismarck. 
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GRAND Forks, N. Dak., August 26, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: We have been advised Congress has approved Senate 
bill 3502, Federal aid for airports but that the President may veto this bill. 

We respectfully urge you to use your utmost efforts to encourage President 
Hisenhower to sign this bill which is of vital importance to the city of Grand 
Forks. It may be necessary to move our airport. First, Highway No. 2 borders 
our airport on the north. Approach zone clearance does not meet with CAA 
or CAB regulations over this highway. A new four lane highway to the Federal 
air base has been delayed 2 years pending satisfactory arrangements. Second, 
it is proposed to run Interstate Highway 81 North Dakota No. 2, through our 
present airport. Third, only with Federal financial aid can we develop the 
existing site or move the airport if determined finally to be necessary. 


OscaR LUNSETH, 
Mayor, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


GRAND Forks, N. DAK., August 26, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Believe Federal aid to airports Senate bill 3502 is of material 
benefit to citizens of Grand Forks. Please do anything you feel is proper to 
encourage President to sign this bill into law. Our understanding that he may 
otherwise veto today. 

ALAN WEBSTER, 
City Manager, Grank Forks, N. Dak. 


BISMARCK, N. DAk., August 26, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
North Dakota cities vitally affected by airport bill S. 3502. Please contact 
President today and urge him to sign bill. 
ROBERTA MCCREERY, 
Executive Secretary, League of Municipalities. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., August 27, 1958. 
Hon. Dwieut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 


North Dakota League of Municipalities, city managers and mayors and State 
authorities have contacted me regarding their great concern as to your action on 
S. 3502, the Federal aid to airport construction bill. Respectfully wish to join 
in their request your favorable consideration, Regards. 


WILLIAM LANGER, U.S. Senator. 


AERONAUTICS COMMISSION, 
STATE CAPITOL, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., August 25, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The 85th Congress passed Senate bill 3502, which ex- 
tends the Federal Airport Act 4 years through 1964. S. 3502 also authorizes 
$95 million annually in Federal grants-in-aid for airport construction and im- 
provements throughout the United States. I understand that the bill is now on 
your desk for approval or rejection. 

The State of North Dakota as an individual State and in conjunction with 
the National Association of State Aviation Officials strongly supported S. 3502 
in hearings before both the Senate and House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees. 
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In addition, the State of North Dakota, in cooperation with other States and 
airport managers, conducted a national survey which points up the estimated 
total cost of airport construction and improvements needed in the United States 
in the next 4 years to keep pace with the jet age. This amounts to over $1 bil- 
lion. The survey results and figures are printed in the Senate and House com- 
mittee reports on this bill. The survey shows a great and urgent need for the 
continuation of the Federal Airport Act for the next 4 years. In fact, after de- 
ducting the amount of funds available on a local and State level, there will 
be a deficit of about $477 million, or over $100 million per year through 1964 
to meet airport construction requirements. That is why the Federal aid to air- 
port bill, S. 3502, is urgently needed to fill the gap and make possible the con- 
struction program required. 

The Congress and the executive branch of the Government have approved 
a long-range program for airway and air traffic control modernization in the 
coming jet era. This will be of very little benefit, from a safety viewpoint, if 
the airport construction and improvement program does not advance simul- 
taneously. 

I sincerely hope that you, Mr. President, will give S. 3502 favorable considera- 
tion in light of the great need for Federal aid for airports in the next 4 years 
to advance overall safety in the jet age. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harotp G. VAvra, Director. 

Senator Monronry. Our next witness is Mr. J. Donald Durand, 
assistant general counsel, Air Transport Association. 

If you would care to have your associates come forward, please 
identify them for the record. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. DURAND, SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL OF AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH E. RECHEL, ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Duranp. Thank you. 

I have with me Mr. Ralph E. Rechel of our economics department. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed in your own way. If you 
desire, we would like for you to complete your statement, and then 
questions may be asked. 

Mr. Duranp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly appreciate the privilege of appearing before this com- 
mittee. I am very greatly honored by being able to follow my good 
friend, Senator Randolph. 

But I also realize that any advocate who follows the distinguished 
Senator as a witness suffers a terrible handicap, by comparison. So 
I will ask the committee to bear with me. 

My name is J. D. Durand. I am secretary and assistant general 
counsel of the Air Transport Association of America, which is com- 
posed of substantially all the certificated, scheduled airlines of the 
United States. I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to 
appear, on behalf of our membership, in support of S. 1. We 
strongly support this legislation. 

In April of 1958 the association, speaking through Mr. S. G. Tipton, 
its president, appeared before this committee in support of S. 3502, a 
bill substantially similar to S. 1. A careful examination of that tes- 
timony indicates that it applies with equal strength to S.1. In view 
of the comprehensive nature of that testimony, and the very complete 


and comprehensive record made by this committee on S. 3502, includ- 
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ing a most thoughtful and well-documented committee report (S. 
Rept. No. 1556, 85th Cong., 2d sess.), our testimony today is brief. 
ecause of the similarity ‘between 8. 1 and S. 3502 , brief reference 
to the salient points of our statement on the latier bill is « appropriate. 
The States and local communities need Federal assistance in pro- 
viding a system of national airports: First, we invited the committee’s 
attention to the fact that, as determined i in 1954 by the Airport Panel 
of the Transportation Council of the Department of Commerce, the 
number and functional adequacy of present civil airport facilities do 
not meet the present and future needs of civil aviation consistent with 
the requirements of the national interest and security; that States, 
municipalities, and other local political units alone are unable to 
carry the entire capital investment burden of providing an adequate 
system of national airports; and that the Federal Gov ernment should 
participate financially with State and local governments in the con- 
struction and development of civil airports ‘to the extent that these 
airports serve the national interest. 

I might say right there that this is the same report of the same air- 
port panel to which Senator Randolph referred, and which he chaired. 
Thad the distinction of being a member of that panel. 

Substantiation for the findings of that panel is found in the “Na- 
tional Airport Survey” conducted jointly by the Airport Operators 
Council, the American Association of Airport Executives, and the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials, published in 1958, 
which disclosed that approximately $1,066 million is needed for air- 
port development during the 4 fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, of 
which funds available and anticipated from local and State sources 
will amount to - roximately $589 million, leaving some $477 million 
to be supplied by the Federal Government. 

These figures are regarded as very conservative because they cover 
only 1,254, or 43 percent, of the approximately 2,800 publicly owned 
airports. Furthermore, the period covered éxtended only through 
June 30, 1962—a date "which is just around the corner so far as 
planning for large facilities, like airports, is concerned. Therefore, 
for the longer period covered in S. 1, that is, the 5 fiscal years 1960-64, 
the total amount authorized to be obligated, $575 million, is well sup- 
ported by the facts. 

The tremendous growth of air transportation will require a corre- 
sponding development in airports: Secondly, in our aa on S. 
3502 we pointed out that the need for future civil airport develop- 
ment must be viewed against the background of the ‘tremendous and 
continuing growth in air transportation. We pointed out that during 
the 10 years from 1947 to 1957 airline passengers increased in num- 
ber from 121% to 44.4 million, and that, according to forecasts made 
by the CAA, 66 million passengers will be carried by 1960, 93 million 
by 1965, and 118 million by 1970. 

Air cargo increased in volume four times during the period 1946- 
57, totaling 261 million ton-miles in the latter year; and the CAA 
forecasts that air cargo traffic will increase to 600 million ton-miles 
by 1960; 1 billion ton- “miles by 1965 and 1.6 billion ton-miles by 1970. 
We pointed out that general aviation, including all forms of civil 
flying other than the airlines, also had a spectacular growth and is 
expected to have an equally spectacular future. Today the general 
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aviation fleet exceeds more than 65,000 aircraft and is expected by 
the CAA to increase to almost 89,000 by 1965, and 107,000 by 1970. 

This increased volume of airline and general aviation traffic will 
be translated into increased arrivals and departures at airports. 
Thus, arrivals and departures at airports with CAA control towers 
totaled 4 million in 1946, more than 15 million in 1957, and that figure 
is expected to increase to 22 million in 1960, 30 million in 1965, “and 
35 million in 1970. 

The phenomenal rate of growth of civil aviation portrayed by 
these figures supported the airport development which S. 3502 would 
have provided. Likewise, this growth supports the airport de- 
velopment which will be provided by 1. 

The jet revolution will require major improvements at airports: 
Thirdly, in our testimony on S. 3502 we pointed out that the jet 
revolution in air travel, upon which the airlines have already entered, 
will require an accelerated program of airport development if the 
traveling and shipping public is to derive the full measure of benefits 
from this new dimension in transportation. 

It was pointed out that the airline industry, with operating prop- 
erty and equipment at the end of 1957 of about $1,160 million book 

value, had jet equipment on order or presently planned i in an amount 
of $2,400 million. We pointed out that these jet aircraft, over 400 
in number, will be big, heavy, and fast. 

They will nent 2 as many as 180 passengers at speeds upward of 550 
miles per hour. Handling jet age passengers at airports must match 
the speed at which they will fly. This will require improved passenger 
and baggage flow between the terminal entrance and the airplane 
improved handling of ground transportation, improved ticketing and 
baggage-checking facilities, and improved passenger service rooms and 
facilities. 

During January 1958 the association was privileged to present to 
the Subcommittee on Aviation of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, a Symposium on jet operations. We were 
pleased that this symposium appeared as an official committee print 
of this committee. In that symposium the airport problems resulting 
from the use of jet equipment were pointed up. You may recall it 
was stated that: 


A preliminary inspection of existing runways, taxiways, and ramp areas led 
to the conclusion htat * * * in nearly all cases the existing airports required 
alteration to some extent. Generally speaking * * * the major airports * * * 
were of such basic configuration that they could be made suitable if sufficient 
time and money were available. * * 

In summary (it was stated) we are faced with an airport situation which is 
far from ideal. Much progress has been accomplished during the past few years 
but much more work must be done. * * * A large amount of work still remains 
to be done, particularly in the difficult area of providing secondary runways 
(pp. 37 and 45). 


On that point, Mr. Chairman, I noticed that Senator Cotton was 
particularly interested in the fact that, so to speak, the limelight had 
fallen pretty strongly on jet operations and possibly to the exclusion 
of some other airline operations, present and future. 

We recently addressed a questionnaire to the members of our asso- 
ciation which operate local services, the 13 local service airlines. 
Some of those airlines now already have or will shortly have jet 
equipment, for example, the F-27, to which Senator Randolph re- 
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ferred. Piedmont has a number of F-27 aircraft. West Coast Air- 
lines does, as do Bonanza Airlines in the West, and Pacific Northern 
Airlines, operating in Senator Gruening’s State. 

Other local service airlines will be acquiring pressurized equipment 
and will not be relying completely on the DC-3 as they have in the 

ast. 

They will be acquiring the Convair 240 and other types of larger 
pressurized equipment which they will use in local services. 

In response to our questionnaire we found from our local service 
airlines that of the airports which they use, major airport improve- 
ments will be needed at 135 airports. And of that total, at 100 air- 
ports improvements are needed in the landing area, either in the 
runways, taxiways, ramps or other facilities, and in 55 airports sub- 
stantial improvements are needed in the terminal building. 

So that the need here is not only a need generated from the large, 
extremely fast jet equipment but also from improvements in equip- 
ment used by the local service airlines. This is an overall picture. 

To return to my statement: We were pleased to note that both this 
committee and the House Commerce Committee quickly appreciated 
the airport development needed to accommodate jet transportation 
and that this could not be done without assistance from the Federal 
Government. The report of this committee on S. 3502 states (at 
p. 16): 

In the view of the committee, local communities cannot cope with the tre- 
mendous costs entailed by this revolutionary change in the mode of air trans- 
portation without the effective assistance of our National Government. 

In a similar vein the House Commerce Committee report (No. 
2539, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) stated: 


* * * local communities throughout the Nation will need Federal assistance 
to cope with this jet problem, as well as the problem of expanding aviation 
activities generally (p. 7). 

The national defense value of our airport system is inestimable: 
Finally, our testimony on S. 3502 pointed up the inestimable value to 
national defense of a system of civil airports. According to records of 
the CAA, by the end of the first quarter of 1945, 429 civil airports 
had been turned over to the Army and the Navy in the interest of 
national defense. 

In addition, military operations at airports which remained under 
civil control increased 400 percent between 1942 and 1944. Although 
there was some reduction in military operations at civil airports for 
the 2-year period after the close of World War II, there has been, 
since 1948, a continuing increase in military operations at such 
airports. 

Based upon a survey made as of June 30, 1957, there were 237 civil 
airports in the United States that were used jointly by civil and mili- 
tary aircraft. The important point is that in addition to the emer- 
gency value of our civil airports, as demonstrated during World War 
II, there is everyday utilization of them by elements of our national 
defense components. 

Conclusions: In reporting favorably S. 3502 this committee took 
cognizance of the points I have summarized. In its report the com- 
mittee stated : 


Airports are indeed an essential part of our aviation facilities and have a 
direct and valuable relation to our civilian and defense requirements. The 
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amazing growth of our air commerce in all its segments, commercial, private, 
and military, has already taxed our airport facilities beyond present capacity. 
The advent of the jet age promises revolutionary benefits, but poses problems of 
airport planning and development which exceed the financial ability of local 
public taxes to go it alone (p. 21). 

These conclusions are as valid and as sound as they were last May. 
re ta question, they support a favorable report by this committee 
on 8. 1. 

The FAA proposal: I should like now to comment briefly upon 
some of the proposals made by Mr. E. R. Quesada, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, in his letters of January 21, 1959, to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Quesada has recommended that the Federal Airport Act be 
extended for a period of 4 years ending June 30, 1963, and that during 
that period the Administrator of that Agency be authorized to obli- 
gate $200 million of Federal funds for airport aid, providing $65 
million, $55 million, $45 million, and $35 million for each of the 4 
fiscal] years 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, respectively. 

This proposal is designated by Mr. Quesada as an “orderly with- 
drawal from the airport grant program” which— 
assures that Federal participation will continue for the period necessary to 
afford ample opportunity to the States and local communities to assume their 
proper responsibility without disruption of needed airport development. 

This proposal obviously would represent a withdrawal by the Fed- 
eral Government from the airport aid program but it lacks any sup- 
porting data indicating that it would be an “orderly” one. As I have 
stated previously, the national airport survey conducted jointly by 
the AOC, the AAAK, and the NASAO disclosed that approximately 
$1,066 million is needed for required airport development during the 
4 fiscal years ending June 30, 1963, of which funds available and an- 
ticipated from local and State sources will amount to approximately 
$589 million, leaving some $477 million to be supplied by the Federal 
Government. 

These figures are on the conservative side because they cover only 
43 percent of the civil airports in this country. Also, they do not 
include the fiscal year 1963, which is included in the FAA proposal. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. Would you mind a question ? 

Mr. Duranp. Not at all. 

Senator Corron. These figures, when they were compiled, were they 
compiled by your organization ? 

Mr. Duranp. No, sir. They were compiled by the airport organ- 
izations and the National Organization of State Aviation Officials. 

Senator Corron. I wonder if from those figures could be obtained 
any breakdown on this $1,066 million as to what portion of that goes 
into large municipal—I mean the large airports in the country, 
like Chicago and New York and comparable cities—and what pro- 
portion goes into medium sized and smaller. 

Mr. Duranp. They are the figures of the organizations which I 
specified. I am not an authority on them, Senator. But I would be 
very much surprised if that information could not be gathered from 
them. 
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Senator Corron. With the chairman’s permission, if these could be 
obtained, would you at some time insert them in the record ? 

Mr. Duranp. I would be very happy to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Duranp. The 1958 revision of the national airport plan, issued 
by the Department of Commerce, is a useful yardstick in measuring 
the adequacy of the FAA proposal for a total appropriation of $200 
million. 

That plan shows that the development of new or improvements to 
9,708 existing airports and heliports are required if the current and 
future needs of civil aviation are to be adequately met. While we have 
not seen the details of the 1959 revision of the airport plan, we believe 
that it will contain requirements far in excess of those set forth in the 
1958 plan. 

On that point, Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to hear that this 
committee was interested in receiving from the FAA the details of the 
1959 revision of the national airport plan. 

We have no knowledge of the details of that plan, of course, because 
they have not yet been released, but in our contacts with the CAA we 
have some knowledge of the major parts of the plan. We think that 
those detailed figures, which we understand the FAA has promised to 
supply you will be very helpful as a yardstick to hold against the $200 
million proposed by Mr. Quesada. 

The inadequacy of the $200 million figure proposed by FAA is 
further pointed up when it is remembered that for the fiscal year 
1959 alone $192 million of Federal matching funds was requested by 
local sponsors for airport development. Of these requests, approxi- 
mately $129 million remained unsatisfied (S. Rept. No. 1556, on 
S. 3502, pp. 10 and 11). 

In refutation of the undocumented statement in Mr. Quesada’s 
letter to the Congress— 
that the time has come for the Federal Government to begin an orderly with- 
drawal from the airport grant program— 
are the well-documented findings of both the Senate and House Com- 
merce Committees as reflected in their reports on 8S. 3502. On this 
point the Senate report states (on p. 7) : 

The Curtis report has been cited by Mr. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Com- 
merece, as an authority for the view that local communities have now reached a 
point where they are financially able to exercise full responsibility for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of airports. 

In the opinion of the committee, however, a careful reading of that report 
indicates that Mr. Curtis speaks of the long-term future, expressing the hope 
that local communities may eventually find ways and means to conduct airport 
operations without any Federal assistance. 

Such a future hope is to be encouraged. But in view of the record developed 
by the committee it finds no application to the present situation or the situation 
which may be anticipated in the near future. The committee made careful 
inquiry of all witnesses who were on an airport working level and who repre- 
sented many different parts of the United States in order to determine whether 
there is one existing airport which is now self-sufficient or which could reason- 
ably be expected to become self-sufficient within the period covered by the pro- 


visions of this bill; fiscal 1959 through fiscal 1963. Not one such example was 
cited. 


Tn asimilar vein the House committee concluded: 


A few airports may have reached self-sufficiency. Others may be on their 
way. But some are not even “on the way.” With demands of jet age expansion 
to be met, most airports have some distance to go to reach self-sufficiency. 
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Whatever the situation might have been had the Federal airport 
aid program gone forward during the early years of this decate at 
the level intended by Congress when the Federal Airport Act was 
passed, the fact is that on the basis of the present status of the pro- 
gram, and in view of the fact that this country is now crossing the 
threshold of the jet age, this is certainly not the time for the Federal 
Government to withdraw from the airport program, 

The FAA has also recommended that the Federal Government's 
participation in the airport program be confined to “those projects 
which he in front of the gate.” The principal purpose of this limita- 
tion is to render terminal buildings ineligible for Federal aid. We 
believe that S. 1 is a much more realistic approach to this problem. 

Under S. i those parts of passenger or freight terminal buildings 
which are essential to the welfare and safety of persons using air- 
ports for public aviation purposes, are eligible for Federal aid. It 
seems obvious to us that public waiting rooms, facilities for checking 
in passengers and baggage, for handling cargo, public toilets, cor- 
ridors, fingers, and other similar fac ilities, are as much a part of the 
airport and are as necessary to the traveling and shipping public, 
as the landing area itself. 

They should be as eligible for Federal assistance as the landing 
area. It has been facetiously remarked that the FAA proposal is 
intended to keep the air passenger safe but not dry. We feel that the 
national interest is better served by keeping air passengers (and car- 
go) dry as well as safe, and that is what S. 1 would help to do. 

I might add here that, as has been pointed out, these provisions of 
S. 1 simply write into Jaw what the FAA has already worked out as 
their policy in administering the act. They may go a little further 
in giving the Administrator of the F AA specific authority to deter- 
mine the parts of the terminal building, in his discretion on which he 
thinks are not eligible for Federal assistance. 

Under S. 1, he would have a very wide amount of jurisdiction to 
limit in his best judgment the portions of the terminal building into 
which matching Federal money will be put. 

In evaluating the FAA proposal with respect to terminal buildings, 
it should be kept in mind that its principal effect will be on the small 
airports. The FAA presently has a policy which limits to $1,250,000 
the amount of Federal participation in any one project in any one 
year. 

Since, as the chairman has pointed out, it costs $1,000 per foot to 
extend a runway, larger airports will find no difficulty in limiting 
their applications for Federal assistance to those projects which would 
clearly qualify for Federal assistance under the FAA proposal. If 
terminal building improvement is needed, large airports are generally 
in a better position to arrange the necessary financing than are the 
small ones. 

If a small airport, for example, needs $700,000 of matching funds 
for improvements to the landing area and $250,000 of F ederal funds 
for the construction or enlar cement of the terminal building, Federal 
assistance will be forthcoming only for the landing area improve- 
ments even though the requested total for that airport is far below 
the maximum set by the FAA. In many cases this would prevent 
the municipality from making the needed improvements to the ter- 
minal building. 
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Finally, the FAA proposal contemplates that for the purposes of 
the Federal Airport Act Alaska would be treated as a State rather 
than a Territory. The effect of this amendment would be to reduce 
the ratio of Federal participation in airport projects in Alaska from 
a maximum of 74 percent of the allowable project cost to 6214 percent. 

The latter percentage, Senator Gruening, is a result of the pro- 
vision in the law now which says that with respect to States which 
have large amounts of federally owned land, the 50-50 matching ratio 
is modified to give a more favorable matching ratio to the State be- 
cause it has less land which it can tax and from which it can obtain 
revenues to be used for airport development. 

If Alaska is reclassified for the purposes of this act from a Territory 
to a State, the matching ratio of Federal to local funds will necessarily 
go down from 75 to 6214 percent maximum. aia, 

From a purely legalistic point of view this amendment is justified. 
Alaska is a State. From a practical point of view, it is not. 

While no one doubts that the new State of Alaska has enormous 
natural resources and is potentially very rich, it is equally obvious 
that it does not now have the economic strength to be classed with 
the other States of the Union insofar as the airport program is 
concerned. 

In view of the complete dependence of the new State of Alaska 
on air transportation, it is vital that the development and improve- 
ment of its airports go forward as rapidly as possible. There is doubt 
whether even the presently provided 75-25 ratio of Federal to local 
funds is adequate in Alaska, but there can be no doubt but that 
any lesser proportion will seriously cripple the airport development 
in Alaska, so vitally needed for the commerce of the new State, its 
postal service and our national defense. 

Senator Monronery. Thank you very much, Mr. Durand, for a 
splendid statement. In order to clear up what might be a misunder- 
standing in the record—and my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from California, mentioned it—all airports, municipal and 
others, are charging a landing fee for the landing of commercial 
planes, are they not? 

Mr. Duranp. That is correct, Senator. I know of no airport 
which is used by any airline which does not charge landing fees, and 
rentals for the terminal building or other building space used by the 
airline. 

Senator Enerr. Will the chairman yield? 

Senator Monroney. Yes . 

Senator Enotes. I didn’t intend to confuse the record. 

Senator Monroney. I didn’t mean that you confused the record. 

Senator Enexe. I was aware of the fact that there was participa- 
tion. In some area such as in Alaska they have an aviation gas tax 
that goes directly into their contribution to the airport program. 

The question I raised is, how you establish a proper division among 
the various participants as to what they should pay. In other words, 
what I was mulling around in my mind is, what is right for the 
Federal, State and the users; and is there a formula? 

Senator Monronry. The formula established by the Congress has 
been in effect since 1946, and that is a 50 percent responsibility of the 
Federal Government; that the State government can put in its 50 
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percent in its own discretion, whether by State tax, whether by gas 
tax or, as in my State, purely local responsibility of the municipality. 

For example, the testimony yesterday of Mr. McMullen, director 
of the State aviation regulatory body showed that there were about 
less than half, I believe, of the States that had State aid in the re- 
sponsibility of advancing funds for the construction of airports. 

Senator Encetr. Of course, the premise and the objective of the 
administration bill is to eventually get the Federal Government 
completely out of the business of helping in the construction of 
airports. 

The reason I raised the question, I was inclined to agree with 
Senator Schoeppel that we got the worst of it, I think, in the road 
program—lI think that he is right—by going up to 90 percent. 

I hope I didn’t confuse the record. 

Senator Monronry. No. 

One further point that may need amplification is that the landing 
fees charged, while they amount in some cases to a considerably high 
figure where the volume of traffic in large metropolitan airports is 
great and smaller for the smaller airports, does not furnish much 
beyond the operational cost of the airport. 

In other words, the funding of the capital cost in most cases can- 
not begin to be met by the landing fees and other income from conces- 
sions or other resulting revenue from airport operations. 

For that reason, since 27 States and Territories, as Mr. McMullen 
testified, have authorized substantial amounts of funds for airport 
development, that leaves about half of the United States without any 
substantial help from a State program and makes it principally a 
municipal affair. 

In many cities, as my distinguished colleague from California 
knows, the burden falls maybe on the principal municipality where 
the airport serves two or three counties, which is another great handi- 
cap, since the bonding authority on an area in most States is limited 
to the ratios of the assessed values in that limited area. 

To follow the administration’s proposal to withdraw would lead to 
confusion compounded. How you fill the gap of 50 percent of the 
cost of the airport out of local taxes largely confined to one munici- 
pality that may be serving an entire area is quite a problem. 

What are the fees per landing of the heavier aircraft ? 

Mr. Duranp. That is a figure which is arrived at, as you know, 
Senator, by negotiations between the airlines that use the airport and 
the airport. The fees vary according to the success of either side in 
the negotiation. For example, at Idlewild, one of the airports be- 
longing to the Port of New York Authority, the fees are 30 cents per 
thousand pounds per landing. So, with an aircraft of 100,000 
pounds—which is not an overly heavy weight these days—it would 
cost. $30 to land and takeoff. While they are called “landing fees” 
the charge covers a landing and a takeoff. You can gét the takeoff 
free. 

I may say that, so far as our total for landing fees is concerned, 
Mr. Tipton testified last year that the domestic airlines paid slightly 
in excess of $24 million in 1957 in the form of landing fees and rentals 
for use of airports in the United States. 
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I had a later figure run yesterday, which includes the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1958, and the figure has gone up to approxi- 
mately $28 million for landing fees and rentals, which will be just 
about what our net profit, after taxes, will be for 1958. ; 

We are paying as much as we can, and we certainly could not parti- 
cipate as landlords. We are tenants at airports, and that is all we 
can afford to be. 

Senator Monroney. If you were required to furnish the entire ter- 
minal facilities, each airline, you would be back on subsidy, would 
you not ? 

Mr. Duranp. Iam afraid so, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. That would be true as to almost every airline 
in the country. If the Federal Government withdrew completely 
from the assistance for appropriate terminal facilities and if the cities 
said we are not going to be able to bond our city for the construction 
or improvement of adequate terminals, many of which were con- 
structed for the unloading of 21-passenger DC-3’s and each airline 
were compelled to build its own terminal facilities to accommodate 
the 150 passengers that may be disgorged at each landing of a jet 
plane, you would certainly not be able to exist without Federal 
subsidy ? 

Mr. Duranp. We could not, sir. 

Senator Monroney. So airlines furnishing those would have to 
charge that as an operational expense, which it is. 

Mr. Duranp. Yes, sir. And another disadvantage, Senator, would 
be that it would get the airlines into the airport business where they 
have no desire to be. We have enough problems without becoming 
landlords at airports. 

The complicated problems that that would raise can be foreseen 
when we look at the percent of total airline landings and takeoffs at 
the airports with CAA control towers. 

In fiscal 1958 we made 27.7 percent of the landings and takeoffs. 
General aviation made 51.2 percent; and the military made 22.1 
percent. 

We would have to get into the business of operating airports, which 
we are certainly not equipped to do and don’t want to do. 

Senator Monroney. And it will strain the finances of even the 
major companies just for the purchase of the new flight equipment? 

Mr. Duranp. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. It includes smaller planes like Viscounts and 
others, and the Fairchild. It covers the spectrum of the smallest to 
the largest airlines that had to reequip for the modern age. 

So there would be no possibility of thrusting this on the airlines for 
the general construction of their terminal facilities. 

Mr. Duranp. No, sir; we could not. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the administration position is 
now for everybody to drop their plans for terminal expansion. Some 
have been designed, engineered, planned, and programed on what 
was thought would be a 50-50 continuing basis. 

Now the local people find none of that will be eligible under the 
administration proposal which takes effect on July 1,1959. Therefore, 
we will go through several years at least with our present inadequate 
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undersized antiquated terminal facilities to serve the ever-increasing 
air-passenger traffic. 

Tam sure you have spent time at the Midway in Chicago, or in Miami 
International, or Willow Run, or New Orleans, to mention a few, 
which are about as poor an invitation for a bid for air traffic as you 
could possibly imagine. 

Therefore, if you have inadequate facilities for passenger handling, 
long lines waiting to check in at two or three windows, and in: ade- 
qui ite b: aggage handling and overcrowding, and the unsanitary facili- 
ties of some of these operations, then you discourage the air traveler 
and consequently we might contribute to a greater requirement for 
subsidy payment instead of assuring the receipt of income tax pay- 
ments such as are now being derived from the $30 million net profits 
of the airlines. 

Is that a true statement ? 

Mr. Duranp. That is certainly a good summary, Senator. 

When we consider a possible: freezing of terminal facilities against 
the yardstick of the estimated increases in air passengers, which the 
CAA has made—and I must say that the CAA estimates have alw: ays 
been on the conservative side; that is to their credit—when we look 
at this freeze against 66 million passengers in 1960 as compared to 
44 million in 1957, increasing to 118 million by 1970, we will have 
some very, very crowded terminal buildings which will go a long 

yay toward counteracting the benefits of air travel. 

Senator Monronrey. Many airports have indicated already that 
these estimates are being exceeded at particular points. 

Mr. Duranp. They usually are. 

Senator Monroney. And travel does go up in relation to the 
terminal facilities, and in relation to the airline service. 

Mr. Duranp. Yes, sir. I don’t know what the ratio is, but for every 
airline passenger you bring into a terminal, you also bri ing in two or 
three people who come along with him. And that is good. 

Senator Monronry. You have no objection to the present State 
formula for matching 75 percent to go to the State formula and 25 
percent discretionary, do you, in the present bill? 

Mr. Duranp. We have no objection to that formula. 

Senator Monronry. You found it works well to meet the needs of 
the air transport industry ? 

Mr. Duranp. That is correct. And to the extent that it hasn’t 
worked well, the trouble has been on the level of the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated, rather than the formula itself. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have a modern survey of the present 
number of civilian airports capable of taking and launching a fully 
loaded jet ? 

Mr. Duranp. I have become unpopular with our operations depart- 
ment, Senator, badgering them to get that information, because it 
is valuable and it is pertinent. 

I recall testifying back in 1955 that there were only seven airports 
suitable at that time. Our operations department reluctantly and with 
caveats—it is their analysis and would not necessarily agree with all 
of our member airlines—have come up with some general figures, 





pointing out that this involves competitive problems and complicated 
problems such as the location of the airport, the prevailing winds, 
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the mean temperature, the altitude and the length of the farthest 
nonstop flight from the airport. With respect to the latter, of course, 
here will be constant changes as the long-range qualities of the jet 
become more and more obvious. 

But we do have some figures—rather some tentative guestimates, if 
you will, that, as of now, “there are approximately 24 airports which 
are likely to receive jet service now or in the near future, which can 
accommodate a net operation with a normal payload, taking into ac- 
count the longest presently scheduled nonstop flight from that air- 
port. Of course, 24 is a completely inadequate total. 

Senator Monroney. There would be other variations, such as clear 
zones which might qualify some and disqualify others ? 

Mr. Duranp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. You state that the terminal facilities are just as 
essential to the airport program as the landing area itself. Do you 
have to maintain the same standards universal throughout the coun- 
try on terminal facilities as you do on landing areas? 

Mr. Duranp. I think the standards would be set, Senator, by the 
operating requirements of the carriers and other aviation users of 
the airport. 

Senator Corron. As a practical matter—and I think you have made 
a very fine statement and I am very much impressed with it—let’s be 
practical. That is not an answer to my question. When it comes to 
the matter of safety, if there is somebody from my little town in New 
Hampshire who is traveling to Texas and stops at the chairman’s 
State of Oklahoma, it is just as essential to preserve that life that the 
runways be long enough, that they be heavy enough, that they be 
thick enough—and I don’t know the technical aspec ts of this and you 
do—there has to be a fixed, ironclad, immutable standard throughout 
this country. For that reason I am thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that the Federal aid has now and a continuing and future responsi- 
bility. 

When it comes to keeping the passengers dry, of course, you don’t 
want to put them out and freeze them to death. But you don’t have 
to build terminals so fast, nor do you have to keep them up to such a 
central standard. 

You may be focusing your attention again on the great airports in 
the great cities. But some of us are struggling to get service into our 
localities. After all, the passengers are not going to die, the bold 
pioneers are not going to die of wet feet if you have'a wooden build- 
ing with a roof that sheds the rain and a place to put the baggage until 
you can afford to build better. 

My point is that you don’t have io have the same completely 
standardized requirements in terminals as you do in landing areas, 
do you? 

Mr. Duranp. No, sir; I wouldn’t think so. 

Senator Coron. ‘There i is a distinction ? 

Mr. Duranp. There is that distinction. 

Senator Corron. One other point I want to ask you about, and you 
have the viewpoint of the airlines. If I find from practical experi- 
ence that where we are trying to get service into our section, when 
we obtain and are able to raise the money by local contribution and 
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Federal help, to get an adequate landing strip, then we face the prob- 
lem of a terminal building and then we go to the airline involved and 
we say we want you to land here, and they say we will land there when 
you are able to prepare for us to give us the minimum requirements of 
what they say we must have for space for them to operate. And then 
we build the building and we are eager to do it, and in my part of the 
country we are anxious to do it. All we want is to get our strip. 

In that way the airlines have a whip hand in many sections of this 
country in insisting on these minimum facilities. The other extreme 
was referred to by Senator Schoppel, the other extreme happens, and 
I know of instances of this. When the terminal facilities are built 
and the strip is lengthened, then they proceed to overfly them and 
don’t stop there. 

Isn’t there quite a distinction between a fixed program of the air- 
strips, of the runways, of the aprons; isn’t there a real distinction be- 
tween that and the terminal facilities ? 

I am not asking you to set aside terminal facilities, nor am I asking 
you to agree with me that Federal obligations are not so great. But 
there certainly is a marked distinction ; isn’t there ? 

Mr. Duranp. Well, they are separate units of one facility, Senator. 
I wouldn’t want to say that the runway, the taxiways, and the ramp 
are more important. Certainly you can’t have airline service—and 
I will speak to that because I am speaking for the airlines—you 
can’t have airline service without landing facilities. But you can’t 
have airline service, either, unless you have a terminal building to 
handle the cargo and to handle the passengers. 

Senator Corron. Of course you have. But the type of building 
you have, whether it is permanent structure or not, whether it is 
cheap structure or not, whether it is wood, whether it is brick, what 
it is, is not the fixed ironclad requirement that you have to have 
uniformally from the Atlantic to the Pacific in your runways; is it? 

Mr. Duranp. No, sir; you don’t have to have uniformity. The 
terminal building can reflect local conditions. But there is this to 
be said, too, Senator: S. 1 would not compel the FAA to put any 
set amount of money, or for that matter any money, in terminal 
buildings. It just says portions of the building are eligible for Fed- 
eral aid. 

Senator Corron. You have heard of legislative history ? 

Mr. Duranp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. You pass S. 1 and you will get it later. Because 
it doesn’t compel it, doesn’t entirely change the fact that it is going 
to get it if you pass it in its present form. 

Senator Monronry. I would say, based on my experience, that the 
FAA, is first always going to insist on meeting the needs of length 
of runways and of the heaviness of the slab. They are going to 
insist on every single feature of the runway being considered pri- 
marily necessary. Then if there happens to be any money left over 
from the quota of the State, then the terminal buildings will come 
second. 

What we are arguing for in this bill is the right of option. If 
the money is not claimed for the more urgent use—and I believe that 
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procedures—if you get your runways up to standard, and then if 
there is anything left over it goes to the terminal buildings. 

But the need for the terminal building is not dictated at all by 
the FAA or by the Government. In fact, the city has to have the 
50 percent matching money, and the history of the act, according to 
General Quesada, has been that the Federal matching money going 
into terminals has been on the basis of less than 30 cents on the dollar, 
with 70 cents of the money being put up by local sources for the 
terminal construction. 

Senator Corron. Is there discretionary money ? 

Senator Monroney. Do you have a later figure? 

Mr. Duranp. The Federal share going into terminals has been 
approximately 25 percent. 

Senator Corron. Are there any discretionary funds going into ter- 
minals ? 

Senator Monroney. Discretionary funds may go into terminals if 
there is a need for it. 

Senator Corron. And they have? 

Senator Monronry. And if the other is met. 

Senator Corron. They have? What I am afraid of is that every 
dollar of discretionary money that goes into a terminal at Idlewild or 
somewhere else is not available to the other sections of the country. I 
am very unselfish about this. In my section of the country we need 
every dollar we can get to get a landing strip to get the service. 

Senator Monroney. We can get the definition about the discretion- 
ary money that is allocated. My feeling and guess is that FAA is 
very tough about the reallocation. 

Do you have the figure handy on the amount of rental for your fa- 
cilities at airports that you pay? You gave us the overall figure, in- 
clusive of landing fees and rent always. 

Mr. Duranp. Yes, I do, Senator. I have them broken down by 
landing fees and by rentals, for domestic operations. I may say that 
these figures come from the official reports which the carriers filed 
with the CAB. So they are accurate. 

The landing fees total $16,027,000 for the 12 months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. The rental figure amounts, for the same period, to 
$11,963,000. 

This latter figure, Senator, is not a pure figure since in that ac- 
count there are other rentals included. But after eliminating 
through various subaccounts rentals not applicable to airports, we 
compared several individual company totals to precise figures obtained 
from them, then reduced the industry total by the proportion thus 
obtained. So the figure is a sound one, but it is not pure like the 
landing fees which are separately reported. 

Senator Monronry. Could you give us the figure on the amount of 
fuel taxes paid to the Federal Government last year by the scheduled 
airlines ? 

Mr. Duranp. Yes, sir. For the calendar year 1958, the domestic 
airlines used 1,317 million gallons of gasoline, which at an effective 
rate of 2 cents per gallon required the payment of a Federal gas tax 
in the amount of $26,340,000. 

Senator Monroney. $26 million plus for the scheduled airlines at 
2 cents a gallon, that went into the highway trust fund. 
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I am saying this to explain to my distinguished colleague why we 
feel we have some right, from only one source of aviation gas tax 
revenue, to suggest a slippage of a few months on the target comple- 
tion date of the highway system and to compensate for the vast 
amount of money that is going into this program w ithout recogni- 
tion of aviation’s contribution. Very few DC-6’s fly on the highwa ays. 

Senator Corron. It would be better to reclaim that and earmark it. 

Senator Monroney. Some feel we have a compensating right, re- 
gardless. And if the airlines pay $26 million, then general aviation, 
business aircraft, your air cargo carriers, and others certainly con- 
sume a great deal more, plus your military flying, which is generally 
considered to be 50 percent of the use of the airspace, using ‘to a con- 
siderable degree our municipal facilities. 

Here again, if air gasoline were taxed, we would likewise have a 
reason for claiming some additional compensation in the airport pro- 
gram. I think we could have it all wrapped up in a package of the 
users and the yield on the jet fuel tax, which undoubtedly will be 
added, and I hope at a figure comparative in yield of energy to that of 
the gasoline and not to just slap it on on a gallonage basis, as some- 
one has done by oversimplification in a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent. The combination of all of these taxes, applied to aviation, will 
over the 5-year period pay the $100 million annual cost of this pro- 
gram, Anything less than that I think is taxing the industry more 
and mor e, and as the administration bill proposes, giving aviation less 
and less. 

Mr. Duranp. I didn’t mean to exclude our good friends in general 
aviation. In addition to the Federal taxes which we pay on gaso- 
line, general aviation paid approximately $7 million in 1958. 

Senator Monroney. Does that include business aircraft as well ? 

Mr. Duranp. Yes, sir. The total figure for civil aviation is $33,- 
300,000 approximately. 

Senator Monroney. Do you know the fuel consumption of the 
jets ? 

Mr. Duranp. These figures go up materially every year. It is difli- 
cult to keep up with them, they increase so fast. When jet operations 
are in the predominance, "they will be much higher. The gallonage 
will be tremendously i es ised. 

Senator Monroney. I don’t think that Congress is going to con- 
sider an arbitrary 2- or 414-cent tax on jet fuel if the energy yield is 
not comparative to the fuel taxed otherwise. I think we w ill apply a 
reasonable engineering formula to include jet fuel on the same basis 
in energy y ield to gasoline. 

What T'was trying to drive at is if you could give us an estimation 
at least of what that j jet fuel yield at the energy component of the gaso- 
line tax might yield. 

Mr. Duranp. We will undertake to do that. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Durand, for your 
very helpful testimony. We may call on you later for other statistics 
before the conclusion of these hearings. You need not remain here 
necessarily. We will communicate with you if we get into some prob- 
lems on which we believe you can help us. 

We will hear Mr. Lawton, executive director of National Business 
Aircraft Association, at 2 o’clock; followed by Mr. Adams, execu- 
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tive director, Association of Local and Territorial Airlines, and 
others listed on the agenda for hearings this afternoon. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:31 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Monroney. The subcommittee will resume its sitting. 

We are glad to have as our next witness Mr. William K. Lawton, 
executive director, National Business Aircraft Association, who has 
been a frequent witness before this committee on many of the impor- 
tant pieces of aviation legislation. He has been very helpful in giving 
us the benefit of his wide and varied experience with this very aggres- 
sive, very efficient, and very farsighted organization, the National 
Business Aircraft Association. 

Mr. Lawton, you may go ahead in your own way. We will ask 
questions when you complete your statement. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM K. LAWTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL BUSINESS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lawton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am deeply 
appreciative of this opportunity to speak before the Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee. 

The National Business Aircraft Association, of which I am executive 
director, is composed of companies and business organizations oper- 
ating their own aircraft as part of their normal business life. This 
association strongly favors the continuation of the Federal aid to air- 
ports program as set forth in Senate bill No. 1 now under this com- 
mittee’s consideration. 

The need, not only for the continuation of a Federal aid program 
for airports, but also for the immediate expansion of » Federal aid for 
airports program, becomes apparent when critical ex:mination of the 
present and forecast future of all aviation activities in the United 
States is made. 

The magnitude of aviation’s growth is evidenced at every hand. 

Since the year 1946, when the first Federal aid to airport program 
was envisioned, until the present day we have witaessed an explosive 
growth in civil aviation’s activities. 

Since 1946 the number of aircraft in the civil inventory has increased 
by 10,000 to a total of more than 65,000. 

Since 1946 the number of pilots registered has increased from 400,000 
to 702,000. 

Since 1946 the miles flown by civil aircraft have doubled from 1 
billion miles to more than 2 billion miles. 

Since 1946 passengers flown on air carriers have quadrupled from 12 
million to nearly 50 million. 

Since 1946 the number of airports has declined from 6,414 to 6,098. 
How many more airports would have been abandoned or sold for 
housing projects or community shopping centers is only conjectural 
were it not for the fact that financial encouragement in airport devel- 
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opment and modernization was made available through a strong and 
farsighted Federal aid to airports program. 

Senator Monroney. You have taken 1946 as the base year to show 
the spectacular increase in all branches of aviation. Is it not also a 
fact that 1946 was the year that the Congress established the Federal 
aid to airports program on a 50-50 matching basis, and authorized 
$500 million in matching money to be expended at not more than $100 
million per year? 

Mr. Lawton. That is quite true, Senator. 

Senator Monronry. None of these years have we even met the 
pledge of 1946, and yet we see graphically from what you say here 
the spectacular expansion that has occurred in that period of time. 

Mr. Lawron. The Senator very well stated it. If you recall, in 
my paragraph here I said that since the year 1946, when the first 
Federal aid to airports program was envisioned; that is the reason 
IT use this as a base year. 

Senator Monroney. I think it is wise to note that the funds we ask 
now with this expansion are at no greater rate, except for the $75 
million emergency jet program, than the funds that we envisioned 
in 1946 in establishing the first program. 

Mr. Lawton. The business community of the United States is 
directly affected by the existence of a sound airport development and 
modernization program. 

First. The businessman has found that air travel has increased his 
ability to do more work at different places with the least amount of 
lost travel time. For these reasons he uses the air carriers extensively. 
He is dependent upon them for safe, fast, economical transportation 
to those 549 cities which they serve. The businessman must adjust 
his working day schedule to fit the schedules of the air carriers and 
for this reason he must be assured of promps handling at both the 
airport of departure and the airport of arrival. 

Inadequacies in terminal facilities which limit ticket-counter space, 
which limit parking areas, and which otherwise circumscribe his 
rapidity of transition from ground to air can tend to decrease his 
enthusiasm for and participation in commercial air travel. 

Further, if economic limitations are placed on the airports im- 
provements such as runway modernization, maintenance, and exten- 
sion, the businessman will not be able to fly in the most modern jet and 
turboprop air carrier equipment because of the air carriers’ inability 
to land their aircraft at the majority of airports they serve. 

Second. Thousands of business organizations have found that com- 
mercial travel, having paid dividends to them and to their stock- 
holders, can also be profitably extended by use of company-owned 
aircraft. 

Today, there are more than 26,000 aircraft now owned and operated 
by business enterprises. This business fleet, ranging from single- 
engined, two-place aircraft through the well-known DC-3 to the turbo- 
prop Viscount and Fairchild F-27, is soon to be supplemented by the 
addition of fully jet-powered aircraft. 

With more than 6,000 airports available to the business aircraft 
fleet compared to 549 airports served by the commercial air carrier, 
the utility of the business aircraft becomes obvious. The business 
aircraft permits not only top management but second and third 
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echelon supervisory personel to be on the job at a wide variety of 
geographical locations with a minimum of time lost either to the 
personnel or to the company. 

Emergency shipments of parts to customers; the ability of a com- 
pany to put keymen quickly and efficiently at the service of their own 
factories, distribution centers, and sales points; the facility with which 
a company can survey new market areas, and new raw material sites 
are just a few more of the daily uses by which the business aircraft 
has proven itself to be an important factor in the maintenance of our 
national economy. 

Many of our business aircraft users are major suppliers to our 
Defense Establishment. In the pursuit of their support of the 
national defense requirements these companies use their aircraft to 
maintain a constant flow of technicians and equipment between manu- 
facturing locations and the military bases. 

Third : With this growth in the acceptance of air travel by business- 
men both by the scheduled air carrier and by his own business aircraft, 
there has arisen a new airport problem. I refer to the provision of 
facilities which will enable the air carrier businessman passenger to 
transfer conveniently, quickly to his own aircraft or, conversely, to 
transfer from his own aircraft to the scheduled air carrier. 

This supplementary and complementary use of business aircraft 
with scheduled air carriers is increasing rapidly. With this increase 
in volume there coexists a need for safe and adequate airport facilities 
to make this economically desirable interchange available to the pas- 
senger. New gate areas must be established, new ramp parking areas 
must be provided, new procedures must be developed to handle this 
ever-increasing type of interchange traffic. 

I may point out to the committee that at the present time two major 
air carriers have recognized this problem. They have offered to 
accommodate business aircraft with connecting air carrier passengers 
at their gate spaces whenever physically possible. At the already 
crowded terminals in New York, Chicago, Washington, and Los 
Angeles this procedure cannot be utilized. The connecting passenger 
must be deplaned at a facility usually far removed from the airport’s 
airline terminal and be transported by taxicab around the perimeter 
of the airport, in order to properly present himself and baggage at the 
airline ticket counter. 

As this type of interchange traffic grows there must be some type 
of terminal facility constructed to accommodate the traffic. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of both the scheduled air carrier 
user and from that of the business aircraft user, the businessman has a 
distinct and definite interest in the provisions for airport terminal 
facilities. 

There has been previously cited the fact that there are currently 
available 6,098 airports for business aircraft users. What is the cur- 
rent use status of these 6,098 airports? The Federal Aviation Agency 
records show that as of April 1, 1958, that of the 6,098 airports that 
only 1,016 of these airports have paved runways and are lighted. Of 
these 1,016 airports only 667 have instrument approach procedures 
available to business aircraft users. 

How does this current airport picture look when compared to the 
ere of incorporated communities now existent in the United 

tates ¢ 
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There are 17,118 incorporated cities and towns in the United States. 

Of these 17,118 places only 40 percent have any type of airport 
landing area avatlable to them. 

Of these 17,118 incorporated cities and towns only 4 percent have 
any type of scheduled air-carrier service. 

The economic life of each of these 17,118 cities and towns is de- 
pendent to some degree or other on their ability to do business with 
other towns and communities in the United States. For this reason 
our system of public highways has been fostered through Federal 
aid—an aid granted on a 90-percent Federal to 10-percent local con- 
tribution. For this reason our inland waterways have been main- 
tained largely through Federal funds. For this reason our railroad 
system was initiated with tremendous assistance given to the railroads 
in Federal land grants. 

For this reason our major coastal port facilities and harbors have 
continuously received large grants of Federal funds. For this reason 
the Federal Government has heavily subsidized our merchant marine. 

And, it is for the very same reason—the encouragement of free 
commerce both within the United States and with foreign countries— 
that a sound national airport plan must be recognized as the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. 

This responsibility has been recognized in the development of roads 
and highways. This responsibility has been recognized in the de- 
velopment of inland waterways. This responsibility has been recog- 
nized in the development of harbor facilities. This responsibility has 
been recognized in the continued subsidization of the merchant 
marine industry. 

This responsibility must continue to be recognized by the Federal 
Government in the development of our airport system without which 
our most modern tool of commerce—the airplane—cannot be most 
effectively used. 

The Federal aid to airports is dependent on a partnership basis 
with the local community sharing at least 50 percent of the costs. 
This major particiption of local communities is not evident in many 
of the previously cited Federal aid programs. 

We urge that Senate bill 1 be given favorable consideration by the 
members of this committee and that the bill, as written, is forwarded 
within the earliest possible time interval to the floor of the Senate. 

Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, Mr. Lawton, for your 
always helpful advice. 

I noted particularly where you very clearly outline the Federal 
responsibility in aid to various forms of transportation. You have 
not mentioned the railroads. Is it not a general fact that a great 
deal of their rights-of-way and additional land running into the mil- 
lions of acres were given to many of the long-line railroads as they 
flung their tracks across the continent ? 

Mr. Lawron. I respectfully call the Senator’s attention to page 5: 

For this reason our railroad system was initiated with tremendous assistance 
given to the railroads in Federal land grants. 

Senator Monronery. As I recall in addition to the land grants, 
many of the communities that wished to have stations or have the 
railroads come through, made huge contributions to get the railroads 
to come into their towns, to put them on the railroads. 
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Mr. Lawton. That is a matter of recorded history of the tre- 
mendous battles between the towns and cities to have railroads open 
the trade to their area. The chronicles of railroad history, I am sure, 
will reveal the amount of pressures and outright financial dealings 
that existed between the towns and the railroads in order to get this 
service granted to their area. 

Senator Monroney. It was not only terminal facilities which almost 
went completely as a donation from the bidding community, but also 
rights-of-way for many, many miles into and out of those communities, 
as I recall it. 

With reference to harbor development, I note that this adminis- 
tration urged the $100 million channel from the Philadelphia Naval 
Yard to Trenton. This is designed to serve one steel plant. It will 
accommodate larger cargo carriers, that is true—but it represents 
a hundred percent Federal grant. This just is not compatible with a 
sudden revulsion to the needs of air transportation and airport con- 
struction on a matching basis or with a determination to withdraw 
from the airport aid field. 

You mentioned quite wisely that the terminal facility serves not 
only the airlines but it is a necessary accommodation to the large 
number of aircraft that your members fly. 

Mr. Lawton. That is one of our most critical problems. Through 
the coordination with several of the air carriers we have been able to 
resolve this problem on the basic interchange at gate facilities. But 
we are further faced with the problem that confronts many of our 
members, for example, who come to Washington—businessmen. And 
I might add, it is at the specific request of the President in many 
cases, or of committees of the House or Senate, to confer with them. 

They come in with their company aircraft; their pilots park their 
aircraft at a private terminal. Now, if anyone has seen the accommo- 
dations accorded them in comparison with others, they are minimal, 
to say the least. The pilot waits there—fortunately we have this 
private facility at the moment, inadequate as it is, i Washington. 
But this pilot must remain there for 4, 5, or 6 hours, and he is faced 
with the same problem of many other airports around the country 
which do not have private facilities. Therefore, he must use the al- 
ready crowded—in many cases—terminals which the air carriers are 
using. 

This is something which is going to grow in our future history. 

Senator Monronry. The more crowded the present inadequate ter- 
minal buildings are, the more you are going to be forced off to a tem- 
porary building of some kind. 

Mr. Lawton. If we have one. 

Senator Monroney. To unload, to wait perhaps 30 minutes for a 
taxicab to get to the other side of the field to pick up the businessman 
who brought his own plane thinking he could speed up his activities. 

Mr. Lawton. That is true. For example, take the International 
Airport of Los Angeles, where the aircraft normally will land on 
runway 27 left, go to a private facility there, maintained by the 
Garrett Corp., and from that point he goes completely around the 
airport, starting off to the west, going under a tunnel, around through 
the traffic, making several turns, and finally getting over to the 
airport building which was only at the most about a quarter of a 
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mile from the point he stopped the engine of his own airplane. 
This is not very efficient use of time of airport facilities. 

Senator Monronry. These members of your association are con- 
tributing 2 cents a gallon for gasoline which is used in both single- 
motor and twin-engine planes. 

Mr. Lawton. That is very true. We not only pay the Federal 
tax, we pay the State gasoline tax and we also—which has not been 
mentioned so far—pay landing fees at the same airports that the 
air carriers go into. And this is based on a sliding scale, depending 
upon the weight of the aircraft. 

The business aviation community feels this is a just part of the 
cost of operation of an aircraft because we are receiving a service 
by use of the airport and the facilities, and we have paid this— 
we have never offered an objection as long as the fee was based on 
an equitable and proportionate rate. 

Senator Monroney. One of the transitions which I am sure you 
have noted, because of the size of airplanes, is that adequate gate 
or ramp loading space is no longer possible under the old system. 
You just can’t get enough systems up to the usual two or three gates. 
Most of the modern airports have corrected that by building fingers, 
loading fingers. Certainly because of the change in the configuration 
and size of aircraft, this improvement of ramp space, so that you can 
get more planes loaded and departed, would certainly be an essential 
part of airport construction ; would it not ? 

Mr. Lawton. It certainly would, Senator. I know that you have 
had occasion to do a large amount of traveling both by air carrier 
and by private aircraft. 

We are faced with this situation, for example, in Chicago—I am 
talking from the air carriers’ point of view—where if you arrive in 
Chicago with Braniff, at one end of the airport, and you desire to 
change to United, you have a walk of approximately a quarter of a 
mile. If you have a close connection, this transfer of yourself and 
your baggage around this are from one to another becomes an adven- 
ture equal in traffic times of the well-known Times Square rush 
hour conditions in the subways. 

The same problem is faced with a person arriving in a business 
aircraft. At Chicago he is shunted to the south side, the 63d Street 
side of the airport, and again he must transfer his bags and baggage 
to a private ground vehicle, go around the airport, into the airport 
complex, and check in; whereas, if adequate facilities could have been 
established, he would be able to bring his aircraft adjacent to the 
air carrier gate, discharge his cargo, and would be able to leave, and 
the whole process cut down by 30 minutes on the average. 

Senator Monroney. In addition to the loss of time and slowing 
down of air traffic for the members of the Business Aircraft Associa- 
tion, do not the inadequate passenger facilities at terminals slow down 
to a degree the speed of air transport because of longer stops being 
required because of inadequate facilities for the airlines themselves? 

Mr. Lawton. On this point, sir, if you will examine the present 
schedules of an air carrier, say a DC-6 from Washington, making a 
stop at Cleveland en route to Detroit, the air carrier allows 20 minutes 
as an average for the DC-6 as ground time. That is from the time 
he arrives at the gate until the time he starts his engines to depart. 
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This is obviously based upon a known quantity or volume of traffic 
leaving the airplane and boarding the airplane. This is fine with 
an aircraft with a total capacity of 50 to 60 passengers. They may 
discharge 10 or 15 passengers; they may board 20. They have allowed 
20 minutes to do this. 

What happens when the aircraft is a jet carrying 150 passengers 
deplaning and 70 passengers boarding? This backs up into the 
terminal. The terminal facilities have to be large enough for ticket 
counters, for baggage handling, to accommodate this constant large 
volume of traffic of passengers which are not being handled now. This 
creates the problem of enlarging terminals or building them with an 
adequate eye to accomodate “future traffic. That is why we are in- 
tensely interested in seeing that adequate terminal facilities are pro- 
vided for the businessman, whether he uses his own aircraft or is 
traveling with the air carrier. 

This loss of time which he will be subjected to through inadequate 
terminal facilties will be again translated to the time that the air- 

craft has to remain on the ground waiting for him to get on and for 
the passengers to get off and to be translated through this terminal 
facility complex. 

What will be the result? As I see it, the jet that we are interested 
in, has an air speed of let us say 600 miles an hour. His block speed 
normally should be let us say 500 miles an hour. 

Senator Monroney. By “block speed” do you mean the average 
speed for the whole trip ? 

Mr. Lawron. No, the block speed is the time from which he takes 
off from one place and lands at another. So the dead time here is 
the terminal time. This will have to be increased. So the net result, 
instead of averaging a speed, overall, of 450 miles-an hour or 500 
miles an hour, in an aircraft that is capable and actually cruises at 
600, you will get a net delay, built in, so your most efficient aircraft 
is penalized to a greater extent. Thereby, instead of having a block 
speed of let us say 500 miles an hour, it could well be slowed down to 
400 miles an hour. 

That is not utilizing to the maximum efficiency our new aircraft. 
This again translates ‘itself into the terms of why the businessman 
flies either with the air carrier or with his own airplane. 

Senator Monroney. It is also true, is it not, that even today in 
many, many airports—and I have experienced it—where a plane 
loaded with some 60 or 70 people has to wait 20 or 30 minutes for a 
loading ramp. 

Mr. Lawton. That is very true, sir. 

Senator Monronery. It not only delays the arrival of people in the 
city, it throws the plane further behind on its schedule simply because 
airports have not been able to build fingers or to accommodate, with 
suflicient loading or unloading ramps, the traffic that is already there. 

Mr. Lawron. “That is very “true. Also, if you will notice, at your 
major terminals, the passengers themselves are subjected to an in- 
creasing hazard. One is double parking of air carrier aircraft, and 
in some cases business aircraft, which forces the passenger to walk 
through or across oil-slick macadam in order to get to the finger, 
where before you could walk, say, a distance of 70 or 80 feet to your 
gate, now, because of the inadequate terminal facilities, you are forced 
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to walk two to three times that distance, past the hustle and bustle of 
baggage carts, gasoline trucks, aircraft starting their engines, and 
with all the precautions that the air carriers take to protect the pas- 
sengers from these hazards, they are still there and they are not con- 
tributing to an efficient and safe operation. 

Senator Monroney. Do you think the administration’s program of 
funding for the next fiscal year, $65 million, $55 million, $45 million, 
and $35 million, on a 50-percent State quota and another 50 percent 
discretionary, would lead to the death of airport expansion ? 

Mr. Lawron. I think that there can be no question of the truth of 
your statement, Senator, when the problems that we have gone through 
have been examined and when we take a critical look at the immediate 
future. We wind up in the last year with having approximately 
$1 million allocated to each of the States. 

Senator Monroney. Actually it doesn’t figure out to $1 million 
allocated to the States. It means the total expenditures that could 
be made, half of that is at the discretion of the Administrator to put 
it all in one airport, if he so chooses. 

What the States have a right to be sure of, from the very start, 
of this program, beginning July 1 of this year is only $32 million. 
The next year, $27,500,000, then $22,500,000, then the last year, $17,- 
500,000. 

I fear that with the necessary redtape, the delay in approvals 
plus the qualifications for paying labor under the Walsh-Healey Act 
and other Federal regulations we would diminish the interest to the 
extent that cities after several years will be required to pick up the 
load themselves and you would just actually have a stagnation in 
the development of airports. 

Senator Cotton / 

Senator Corron. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Lawton, for your 
very helpful testimony. We appreciate your being here. We are 
sorry that more members could not be here at this time to hear your 
testimony. 

Mr. Lawton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Joseph P. Adams, 
executive director of the Association of Local and Territorial Air- 
lines. 

Mr. Adams, we are glad to have you here to testify. Your experi- 
ence and ability as a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board marks 
you as a statesman of aviation. 

We are grateful for having the benefit of your testimony and also 
the views of this group of airlines that are engaged in trying to bring 
the advantages of air transportation to the maximum number of 
communities in this country which do not have the cross-country or 
trunkline service available to them. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL AND TERRI- 
TORIAL AIRLINES 





Mr. Apams. Thank you, Senator Monroney, and Senator Cotton. 
It is always a pleasure to appear before this committee. 
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My name is Joseph P. Adams. I am executive director and gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Local and Territorial Airlines 
(ALTA) with headquarters in Washington, D.C. Its membership 
represents a voluntary nonprofit association whose members are 
pledged to “improve passenger travel, reduce subsidy, and strengthen 
member airline finances.” 

Specifically, I appear as general counsel of the Association of Local 
and Territorial Airlines on whose behalf I urge the passage of S. 1, 
which was introduced to amend the Federal Airport Act as follows: 

1. Authorize to be obligated by the execution of grant agreements 
pursuant to section 12 of this act the sum of $40 million for the fiscal 
yerr ending June 30, 1956, and the sum of $60 million for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, and 
the sum of $95 million for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1960, June 30, 1961, June 30, 1962, June 30, 1963, and June 30, 1964. 

2. Authorize Administrator to obligate in his discretion the sum of 
$75 million which shall be available to pay the United States share of 
costs of any approved project, and shall be administered as a separate 
fund without regard to the provisions of section 6 of this act. This 
sum shall become available for obligation beginning July 1, 1959, and 
shall continue to be available until so obligated. 

I am pleased to advise you that the members of this association at 
their quarterly regional meeting held in Las Vegas, Nev., April 10 and 
11, included the passage of S. 3502 as an agenda item and considerable 
time was given to a thorough consideration of the public service impact 
of the legislation. Following a studied discussion the members of this 
association unanimously voted to support passage of the legislation 
and on their behalf and by their direction I appeared and testified on 
behalf of S. 3502, Wednesday, April 16, 1958. 

Since this date the association has held a quarterly regional meeting 
mn Honolulu, T. H., and on that occasion the membership reiterated 
their support of the Federal Airport Act, and I appear before you 
today on behalf of this new bill, S. 1. 

While the contentions made on behalf of the legislation in 1958 are 
valid today, I wish to bring up to date the situation that equipment 
modernization is creating in our local service airline industry. Since 
last testifying on behalf of this legislation, Ozark Airlines has con- 
tracted to purchase F-27 (turboprop) type aircraft as their DC-3 
replacement. 

North Central Airlines has received guaranteed loan approval from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to purchase Convair 340-type aircraft to 
replace its present DC-3 planes. Frontier Airlines has announced 
that it is purchasing Convair 340-type aircraft to replace its present 
DC-3 fleet. West Coast Airlines, Piedmont Airlines, and this week, 
Bonanza Airlines, Inc., have accepted delivery on F-27 (turboprop) 
type aircraft and are presently operating such aircraft on their 
systems. 

This, Mr. Chairman, represents a real dynamic change in the equip- 
ment of these aircraft just since the date of your last hearing and the 
passage of S. 3502. 

The replacement of the DC-38 will in every case result in the use of 
larger aircraft requiring longer runways and more adequate airport 
facilities than are presently available in the majority of the smaller 
communities of the United States. 
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To the extent that the new larger equipment will provide more effi- 
cient operations, the Federal subsidy to the air carriers will be reduced. 
This potential reduction is in the approximate amount of $40 million 
a year. 

Further; since last testifying in support of Federal airport aid this 
Congress has passed S. 3778, being the railroad transportation legisla- 
tion of the second session of the 85th Congress. One amendment in 
this legislative }ackage will authorize the railroads in the future to 
suspend service at smaller communities without permission of the 
State transportation or utility commission. 

This new power will result understandably in the loss of railroad 
service to many American cities. Today’s only practical substitution 
for this loss will be the local service airlines who will not only serve 
the passenger, but carry the mail. Some of these cities that will lose 
this railroad service today do not have air service and do not have air- 
ports and consequently the benefits made possible by this legislation 
are a “must.” 

While I have felt for many years that the local service airlines more 
nearly represent a public service institution than most corporate enter- 
prises, I should like to quote from a most recent speech by the Honor- 
able James R. Durfee, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
speaking before an Association of Local and Territorial Airlines meet- 
ing in Las Vegas, Nev., April 11. 

First, the Chairman indicated that the 13 local service carriers car- 
ried 314 times the number of passengers last year than all trunk car- 
riers carried in 1938 and that in the 6-year period since 1951 local sery- 
ice passenger miles have gone up 250 percent—a growth that exceeds 
that of air carrier industry as a whole—which grew approximately 
238 percent in the same period. He then said: 





I wanted to make these growth comparisons in terms of traffic carried, rather 
than in terms of total aircraft or total investment or some other index of growth, 
because traffic figures are the real measure of service to the public. 

We are often inclined to forget the public service being provided by the local 
service carriers when we consider the annual subsidy bill. Their public service 
record, however, is the important fact of their lives. The act was designed to 
promote a public service. The subsidy bill is the cost of spreading this service 
and the bulk of the year-by-year increase in subsidy has been due to route 
extensions that have brought service to more cities and more areas across the 
continent. 

Accepting this excellent appraisal of the public service being pro- 
vided by the local service carriers, it follows that with the continued 
Government support of the Federal airport program made possible 
by S. 1, the entire public of the 49 States and the Territories will reap 
a direct and lasting benefit. In the opinion of the members of this 
association, the enactment of this legislation will make possible the 
more efficient day-to-day development of civil aviation under the 
policy formulated by Congress and set forth in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

The construction and improvements of airports domestically and in 
the Territories is properly adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States. 

In the performance of my duties as a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, it was my privilege to hear a presentation and oral 
argument made to the Board by mayors of cities, presidents of cham- 
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bers of commerce, and individual business managers on the occasion of 
the renewal of certificates for local service airlines. 

Congress, in its wisdom, granted these local carriers and the intra- 
Alaskan and intra-Hawatian carriers permanent certificates. Prior to 
this congressional action it was routine for the Board to hear possibly 
5 to 10 renewal cases a year. It was during these days of argument 
that I learned at firsthand the significance of this local service trans- 
portation to the domestic commerce of these United States. 

This distinguished committee, in its broader service in the Senate 
of the United States, is aware of the national policy of plant dispersal 
that followed more particularly the Korean crisis. 

It is a matter of Board record, but I state in particular at this 
time, that literally hundreds of heads of business have stood before 
the members of the CAB in local service airline cases and said that 
their plants could not have been located in such and such a city with- 
out the airmail, air express, and passenger service that was to be pro- 
vided by the particularly named local service airline. 

The passage of S. 1 will revitalize the economic interplay between 
all sections of the country and within Territories which is so healthful 
to each and every citizen. 

Next, concerning the responsibilities of those in civil aviation to the 
present and future needs of the postal service, I should like to repeat 
a quotation that I have previously brought to the attention of this dis- 
tinguished committee. While I apologize in a sense for this quota- 
tion now being almost 2 years old, that is self-serving in a way because 
nothing has improved in relation to the quotation since that date. 

It is from a speech made by the Postmaster General, Arthur E. 
Summerfield, before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Washington, 
D.C., on April 29, 1957: 

Basically, the post office can no longer rely, to the extent that it once could, 
on the railroads of the country for carrying the mails between post offices. Today 
there are only 2,600 mail-carrying trains in contrast to more than 10,000 a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Today 70 percent of our post offices cannot be reached 
directly by train connections. 

Consequently, the post office is increasingly dependent upon airlines and trucks 
to speed the delivery of the mails. 


Today, the small-business local-service airlines are not only ex- 
clusively serving 261 small cities with airmail and air express, they 
are taking part in the Postmaster General’s experiment on airlifting 
3-cent letters in serving these small cities. 

Passage of S. 1 will go far in assuring that the present and future 
needs of the postal service will be provided for. 

Next, I should like briefly to refer to the responsibility of those 
who operate civil aircraft toward the national defense phase of all 
operations. 

Once again, I call upon the distinguished members of the commit- 
tee to take judicial notice, so to speak, of the dispersal program of 
military installations which followed the Korean conflict. In the 
event of mobilization or any upsurge in defense requirements, the 
passage of S. 1 and the subsequent construction and improvement of 
the Nation’s airports would vitally affect the very heartbeat of the 
defense tempo throughout the land. 

While I believe that the contribution of this program to the present 
and future needs of the national defense needs no further description 
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here, I would like to call to the committee’s attention the fact that 
since the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 we have an 
additional concern—that of civil defense. 

The passage of S. 1, with the following construction of airports, 
together with additions and improvements of existing fields, will guar- 
antee that should our country face the holocaust of atomic war there 
will be literally hundreds of “cement slab islands of operation and 
safety” throughout the land. 

The existence of these islands of transport will greatly strengthen 
the Nation’s power to resist and successfully withstand any such at- 
tack as will be our destiny. While this association fully supports 
S. 1, I should like to additionally comment on behalf of our Terri- 
torial carrier members that the annual increase in the future alloca- 
tions of funds for the Territories is particularly timely and is ap- 
preciated. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that the Territory of Alaska is 
now the 49th State. But as fine as the passage of that legislation was, 
it did not actually change the economic status of the geographic area. 
I particularly urge on behalf of our carriers who do operate in Alask: 
that that feature of the bill be retained which permits an additional 
amount I believe in the sum of $5 million a year for all of the 
Territories. 

On the subject of the Territories, Mr. Chairman, I wish to further 
point out that the construction of larger and more efficient airfields in 
Alaska will permit the upgrading of the bush-pilot type of aircraft. 
When that happens, the expense of that type of operation will de- 
crease and it will decrease dramatically. 

The highest type operation that you can have is single-engine opera- 
tion carrying two and three passengers. With these improvements 
in the Alaskan fields, and with the use in their case of only stepping up 
to DC-—3’s, the Federal subsidy for the operation of those airlines will 
ney drop. 

Mr. Nick Bez, chairman of the board of the Association of Local & 
Territorial Airlines, and a pioneer in Alaskan air operations, to- 
gether with Mr. Sigurd Wien, president of Wien Alaska Airlines, 
Mr. Robert C. Reeve, president of Alaska Airlines, and Mr. David 
Benz, of TPA Aloha Airlines in Hawaii, personally affirm the need of 
this legislation. I quote from the president of one of these carriers, 
Mr. Robert C. Reeve, as follows: 


The proposed $500 million Federal Airport Act, S. 3502, will be of very great 
aid to the residents over our route who live in the most isolated area under the 
American flag. Only a few of the residential communities we serve have air- 
ports, yet these communities contribute an average of $12 million a year to the 
national wealth from their fisheries. 

Federal airport aid has already contributed greatly to the well-being of 
Sand Point in the Shumagins with participating funds in 1957 construction. 
Chignik, King Cove, and False Pass also require similar airfields. These com- 
munities will never reach their proper degree of growth and participation in 
the benefits of the outside world until they have airfields. 


In conclusion, then, it is the opinion of the members of this associa- 
tion that passage of S. 1 is in the public interest in the broadest. politi- 
val, social, and economic sense. Further, it is a necessary legislative 
step to insure that the encouragement and development of an air trans- 
portation system properly adapted to the present and future needs 
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of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, of the 
postal service, and of the national and civil defense continue unabated. 

In closing I would like to add my sincere belief, based on my 
experience as a director of aeronautics for the State of Washington 
during the period 1946 to 1949, that the construction of any airfield 
in these United States is the greatest economic boost or shot in the 
arm that can be given that community, almost regardless of its size. 

In many cases known to the Board, and in the records of their 
hearings, whole new industries have been established in cities only 
after it was certified for air service by the Board. I honestly believe, 
while I am not an economist and trained as such, I honestly believe 
that the built-in energy and economic pickup that comes to any com- 
munity and is naturally demonstrated in increased taxes, both at the 
county and Federal levels, will go quite far in reimbursing the Federal 
Government in its entirety for this program. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, and calling on my own thoughts in regard 
to our present economy of the Nation, I am sure the committee noticed 
that in December of this year regrettably the number of unemployed 
increased again in the amount of some 330,000 people. I do not 
believe anyone knows what our course will be in the next 6 months, 
but should there be a recurrence of unemployment there is probably 
no piece of legislation before this Congress that can be interpreted or 
interpolated or put into employment more rapidly than this legislation. 

Sixty days after this legislation is signed there can be earth moved 
on airport sites. So should we not be fully satisfied that we have 
licked what was termed the recent recession, I urge upon your com- 
mittee that this legislation is a marvelous insurance policy. 

It has been a pleasure to appear before you again. I certainly will 
do everything within the power of our small group to urge the 
passage of the legislation. 

Senator Monroney. In keeping with what you just said about the 
interest of people in the spotted unemployment areas of the country— 
while we have had some recovery there are still vast islands and areas 
that have not had recovery—the committee is in receipt of a telegram, 
which I will place in the record at the conclusion of your testimony, 
from the Associated General Contractors of America, pointing out the 
need for this legislation, and endorsing it. 

We also have a statement, which will follow your testimony, from 
Mr. George D. Riley, the legislative representative of the AFL-CIO, 
fully endorsing the bill S. 1. 

Senator Cotton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. No. I appreciate having heard the statement. 

Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to say something to this witness 
off the record ? 

Senator Monroney. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Monroney. As a former member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, can you tell us how the presence of adequate airport facili- 
ties affects the function of the Board in route award hearings? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. The trade flow throughout the country is 
a pattern that has been set up. It starts with geographical problems, 
rivers, and so forth, but it has been fairly well developed by this date 
throughout the country. 

35461—59—11 
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In setting up a route you have, generally speaking, a lineal group- 
ing of cities that would be well served. Of course, unless all of the 
cities on that lineal routing have adequate airports, you may result 
in a situation where the length of hop, and so forth, will be difficult 
to justify. 

And without having a sufficient number of cities to feed this spe- 
cific route segment, the Board may be reluctant in awarding the 
route at all. 

The Board has its hands tied pretty much in some respect if there 
are no airport facilities. 

Senator Monroney. Generally speaking, you will not certify the 
feeder airline service into a field that doesn’t have a hard-surface 
runway ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. That is generally correct. 

Senator Monroney. And unless it has the length of the runway to 
take a plane under the safety rules of the CAA or the FAA now? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It cannot go in otherwise ? 

Mr. Apams. That isn’t entirely due to safety. It is a concern for 
the traveling public. Because in a turf field, or anything other than 
a modern field, the days of inclement weather can be so uncertain and 
the schedules, therefore, so uncertain, that the citizen user becomes 
not only unhappy but disgruntled. So it is in thinking of the passen- 
gers’ convenience that they are restrained from doing that. 

Senator Monroney. My original question was on the runway testi- 
mony. Your answer, I think, implies that the Board will not certify, 
normally, service into an airport facility that does not have some 
terminal accommodations. 

Mr. Apams. That is generally correct, too; yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. You have to have a ticket office, a covered bag- 
gage room, a waiting room, and certain minimal facilities. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; to meet the health standards of people in 
transit, and so forth. I don’t believe this is a matter of a written 
policy, but I think you could feel safe in stating that that is the policy 
that has been followed. 

Senator Monroney. Under the general policy of public health and 
welfare you have insisted that some kind of terminal facilities be 
available. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. I have known of cases in my own State where 
the terminal has not been built, where the line did not fly the route 
until the terminal was built because they felt it was futile to try to 
serve that community. 

If there is a gap in the lineal traffic of a full-sized city, the whole 
route structure might be thrown out of balance in that the lineal 
flow cannot take place in sufficient amounts to justify feeder airline 
service over that route. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. And there is so much that can be 
said on this and so much has been said, especially I believe this 
morning. 

I was privileged to hear Senator Randolph, who certainly gave a 
very studied account of this, going back to the Hoover Airport. I 
merely wish to reiterate what I learned as a State director of aero- 
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nautics, and that is that while it is true that people in some communi- 
ties have on occasion opposed the construction of an airport as being 
destructive to community welfare, it has been proven, I believe, in 
every case that once the airport has been constructed, and successfully 
used, that land values within a 5-mile radius of the airport have in- 
creased, taxation to the county has increased, new businesses have 
been started. I believe that there is almost no single new change in a 
community that will result in as great a shot in the arm to its economy 
as the good use of an airport. 

Senator Monroney. I know you must have observed in your own 
State and in other places, where three or four counties will join to- 
gether to have one facility that will justify the expenditures—where 
one county couldn’t justify the expenditures but three or four coun- 
ties pooling their resources for matching funds and with Federal 
aid are able to build a satisfactory modern airport to accomodate 
feeder airline service. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. Many States have passed State legislation 
which permits something along the line of the New York Port 
Authority, which includes three States. 

That is perfectly feasible today in many States, that-these counties 
can consolidate for the purpose of setting up an airport authority. 
It can be called a tricounty airport authority. And thereby you sat- 
isfy the trading area for three counties. And it assuredly will be an 
efficient way of handling many of the smaller towns’ problems. 

Senator Monroney. Such a joint program will not only handle the 
smaller towns’ problems but help to solve considerably some of the 
feeder airline problems that could not possibly land at three or four 
small communities but could have one stop feeding these three or four 
small communities. 

Mr. Apams. That will be the natural result, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. But as a practical experienced State aviation 
official, do you think any of those counties would ever get together 
unless there was a 50-50 matching program to match the money that 
they raise, available in the Federal aid to airport program ? 

Mr. Apams. Speaking only from my experience with the counties 
in the State of Washington, the type of counties that would be inter- 
ested in such a consolidation would be more rural in nature. Their 
economics are, generally speaking, more marginal than the larger 
counties encompassing the larger city populations. 

I would say, without fear of successful contradiction, that very 
few, if any, of such projects would be started or concluded successfully 
without this Federal grant-in-aid. 

Senator Monroney. And if the Federal grant-in-aid was so small, 
no kind of an adequate job could be done. Only 50 percent of the 
declining scale that the administration is recommending in its bill 
would be available on a State apportionment basis. For the first year 
there would be only $32 million, which the States would be sure to 
receive, then $2714 million the second year, $2214 million the third, 
and $1714 million the fourth. It would not be enough to do any kind 
of a job when you consider those amounts would have to be divided 
over 49 States. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I believe that the degree of accomplishment 
under this type of legislation has a definite relationship to the amount 
of Government participation. 
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Senator Monroney. One point in the bill has been referred to a 
number of times in the hearing. I would like your opinion on it as 
an experienced attorney in the field of air law. 

Can you tell us what the language of the administration bill means 
when it says on page 7, section 9, subparagraph (d) : 

That the project is urgently required for and essential to the development or 
establishment of an adequate national aviation facilties system? 

Mr. Apams. That may be well and good, Senator, but I am quite 
sure that it poses one or two additional tests on whatever the project 
is going to be. 

enator Monroney. New criteria to qualify? 

Mr. Apams. Additional criteria. And, of course, while I don’t have 
the thinking in mind of the reason for putting it in there, and it might 
be valid, my answer to you is direct, and that is that any such addi- 
tional criteria—because apparently from this one set of minds must 
decide what is urgently required, and another set of minds must decide 
whether it is essential to an adequate aviation facilities program. So 
it certainly would not expedite the construction of these airports, in 
my opinion. 

Senator Monroney. It changes two items in the present law which 
attracted our attention. Section 4 of the original act calls for: 

The establishment of a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet 
the present and future needs of civil aviation. 

That is the stated purpose of the present law. 

The new law will say— 
urgently required for and essential to the development and establishment of an 
adequate national aviation facilities system. 

So we depart, first, from the necessity of an adequate public airport 
system, and we go to airports which are— 
essential to the development or establishment of an adequate national aviation 
facilities system. 

Mr. Apams. I would assume that the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tor will at some future date set forth the criteria for what in his opin- 
ion meets that facility. But I wouldn’t know what it was. 

I think there should be an answer before it is accepted, I would 
think. 

Senator MonroneEy. Since it is new language, they certainly should 
supply some kind of guidelines. As you say, it brings in two addi- 
tional criteria, and what is going to be the policy of the FAA if the 
Congress should adopt this proposed language ? 

Mr. Apams. Personally, Mr. Chairman, maybe it is just from habit, 
but I became quite attached to what we always referred to, which was 
your language, your congressional language in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, and that is that when we were about to appropriate or 
ask for money for subsidy, Government money, we had the test of 
whether it meets the needs of the commerce of the United States, the 
postal service, and the national defense. 

As I say, maybe it is just familiarity and that I have become at- 
tached to that. Through practice I find that by applying those three 
needs you don’t leave anybody out, really. It pretty well takes care 
of all of our national aims. 
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Senator Monronny. Plus the fact that in S. 1 we are sure we don’t 
leave quite as many people up for discretionary exclusion because we 
continue 75 percent of the funds available under a State apportion- 
ment, and 25 percent under discretionary. But the administration 
bill requires 50 percent of the funds to be discretionary. 

Would you say, as a proponent of the smaller airlines, that the ad- 
ministration bill offers as safe an asurance for development of smaller 
airports or a less safe program than that offered by S. 1, which is simi- 
lar to S. 3502 which Congress passed and which was vetoed in the last 
session ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I would answer that by saying that it would be safer to 
rely on the judgment for the needs of any particular service on the 

eople who are closest to the scene, generally speaking. As long as it 
1s not a technical problem. But if it isa problem of community need, 
and the travel requirements of the public, I would be inclined to think 
that the closer you were to the body of people to receive the service, 
the closer you would be to the best authority on whether the need 
was genuine or not. 

Senator Monroney. Well, S. 1 is endorsed, of course, by the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, the American Municipal Association, the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, and the National As- 
sociation of County Officials. 

I have no further questions. 

Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scnoreprret. I will say to Mr. Adams that I was compelled 
to be out and didn’t have the opportunity of listening to all of your 
testimony, but I will read it. 

I defer to Senator Cotton who was here while I was compelled to be 
away. 

Senator Corron. On the matter of the questions the chairman asked, 
I quite agree that many of these smaller places, whether it is one 
community or several communities combined, would find great diffi- 
culty and would probably never get an adequate or proper airport 
without Federal aid. 

I believe that was your answer. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. In making that answer, were you including Fed- 
eral aid necessarily, including Federal aid to the terminal facilities, 
to the buildings ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I didn’t have any particular thought in relation 
to that expression, but I will answer your question in this way: That 
I believe the airport site, the runways and facilities for housing the 
mail and express and the passengers, is pretty much one package. 
Conceivably, there can be frills that can be considered as not being 
part of the package. But basically, I believe, that they are all part 
and parcel of what we are trying to accomplish. 

Senator Corron. Have you ever known—and I am still talking about 
the small airports—of a community that really wanted an airport and 
really wanted air service, that wasn’t willing to take care of, in some 
reasonable way, a ticket office and a waiting room to protect the people 
from the elements if they could get the runway and the safety devices 
and get an airline to give them the service after they got their airport ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t believe that I have a case in mind that could 
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validate that concept. By the same token I couldn’t negate it. I 
don’t believe the problem has posed specifically as to whether any 
community declined to accept Federal aid unless it included aid for 
the terminal building. ; 

I am trying not to dodge the question, Senator, but I just don’t 
know of a case that would support or negate it. 

Senator Corron. The cases I have known in my own State, the 
people have just said they were willing and are willing if they could 
get their strips and get the service. ‘They have been willing and are 
willing to take care of the buildings. 

One other thing troubles me, and I am bringing this up with you 
because of the fact that you are dealing with the feeder companies 
and the feeder airports. 

Whatever may be the amount of the discretionary funds, whether 
it is the amount in S. 1 or the amount in the so-called administration 
bill, if those discretionary funds, a portion of them, are used for 
terminal facilities other than towers and other than those necessary 
for safety, by that proportion the small airports in this country that 
are striving now to get an airport, a new one, or to enlarge their own 
so that they can get better service by a somewhat larger plane going 
up from a DC-3 or Convair, by that proportion their opportunity is 
limited, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I guess mathematically the smaller the grant to 
each community, the more communities would possibly be eligible. I 
don’t believe I could say anything other than that. 

Senator Corron. I simply mean this: I am putting my cards on 
the table—I am extremely anxious that we shall continue this pro- 
gram. 

But if the Federal Government in its aid program, when as a 
matter of fact the cost is a substantial cost for the general safety 
work which the Federal Government alone can do, if whatever it 
appropriates for this purpose, whatever it guarantees, whatever it 
uses, whether it is the amount in S. 1 or the administration bill or 
whether more than the amount in S. 1, if that portion which is dis- 
cretionary is used toward the buildings and terminal facilities of 
some of the large airports in this country which run into money, it is 
bound to reduce to that extent what is available for the small places 
that are trying to get an airport and get new service or enlarge their 
airport enough to get old service. Isn’t that axiomatic? Isn’t that 
merely a matter of mathematics? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; I believe that that is true. I don’t know exactly 
where that leads us from this standpoint: If the grant to the large 
city is higher, it also means that the city is putting up more money. 
So their interest is a test of the measure. And they are making a 
greater contribution. If we could believe that the community is not 
putting up a larger terminal building than needed or that is effi- 
cient, then I don’t see how we can avoid coming up with your state- 
ment that the more money that is spent in larger fields the less there 
will be for smaller ones. That’s correct. 

I don’t come to the conclusion that we should not participate in the 
joint venture of the terminal buildings because I believe that it is part 
and parcel of the operation. The airport and terminal buildings 
should be designed, constructed, and bear a definite working relation- 
ship to each other. 
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In other words, if you skimp on one at the expense of the other, you 
will have an inefficient operation that the community will look on with 
disfavor. 

Senator Corron. And you believe the Federal Government should 
standardize and step in with the requirements for the type of build- 
ings—I am not talking about towers now but the type of general 
buildings, waiting rooms, toilets, corridors, and so forth—that the 
Federal Government should supervise and lay down the specifications 
on those? Say, minimum specifications / 

Mr. Apams. I believe that that bas been done to quite a degree, in 
fact, a marked degree, in the present administration of this program 
by the CAA during the past 10 or 15 years. 

Senator Corron. If we are going to use Federal funds to help build 
terminal facilities that are not directly connected with the safety 
of the airports, then shouldn’t there be a very definite specification 
fixed for the extent of them, and a minimum standard, and then 
shouldn’t the contribution be made on the minimum standard and if 
they want something more flossy let them pay the difference? 

Mr. Apvams. Senator, at the expense of other individuals whose 
interest is more directly responsible to that, I should defer, but I 
wish to be helpful. This is my reply to you: I believe that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, in the past few years, has been quite 
careful with the relationship of the type of facilities that have been 
permitted under the aid program and the airport. 

By that I mean that while I was with the Government for 6 years, 
no specific charges that would negate that have been brought to my 
attention. I don’t know of any what we might say outlandish deci- 
sions that violate commonsense, and that is all that you are asking, 
is that there be a commonsense application of these funds in the public 
interest. 

Again, Senator, on the one point about the safety, I feel that you 
differentiate bet ween money that should be spent for safety and money 
that should be spent for the terminal. I am sure we have no dis- 
agreement that we should spend whatever sums are needed in the 
field of safety. 

But I also feel that unless the terminal facility is efficiently planned 
and designed and constructed, and is adequate to the potential land- 
ings per hour and passenger flow, that the entire operation, while it 
may not be unsafe, will be inefficient and will be unproductive, and 
it will result to a large part in a waste of the money that the Govern- 
ment did advance for the fine field. 

So I really feel that assuming your requirements are met, that 
commonsense be used in the type of terminal that matches the ground 
facility, that they should go hand in hand. 

Senator Corron. Forgive me just one second. 

Let me be specific, and this is where the practical application 
bothers me. 

Under the old law, as well as under S. 1, if all of the share of my 
stake of their percentage were given to one airport—and it is vitally 
necessary that we extend the airways—if we got the whole thing it 
wouldn’t do the job. It isn’t enough. We can’t do it unless, in 
addition to the entire allocation that is under the Monroney bill and 
the other law—and it would be so with the administration bill—we 
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get the entire amount and then added to that certain discretionary 
funds. We would have to have that before we could extend the 
runways of our principal airports in order to get somewhere near 
adequate air service. 

That has been done. It was allocated to us. And enough discre- 
tionary funds to enable us to do the job. 

They said to us, and I think justifiably, “If we give to you all of 
this allocated to your State plus the discretionary funds, you of course 
can’t have a cent for your terminals or buildings; you will have to do 
it yourself and do it to the satisfaction of the companies, the lines 
serving you.” 

Of course, you want to get service. And we are ready and eager 
to do that. 

What disturbs me is to go into a situation where we know that we 
can’t even have runways in the airport in our State that has the most 
traffic and handles the most traffic and reaches the most points in our 
State and the adjoining State, because it is a twin-State airport, we 
can’t spin a thread on that without all of the funds that are allocated 
to our little State, and then be dependent on some discretionary funds, 
and then be up against the proposition that the discretionary funds 
may be used up in helping build terminal buildings at Idlewild or 
Pidsenapolia Topeka—excuse me—or Tulsa or some other place, and 
that we are left high and dry with our whole economic welfare of 
our State at stake. 

And for that reason, while I want to go along with a program of 
Federal aid—and I am by no means wedded to the administration bill 
as it is now presented—I can’t help but have a very strong feeling 
about the channeling of some of this aid into the terminal facilities 
that are not directly connected with the landing area. 

Forgive me, but I wanted to get that into the record. 

Senator Monroney. Could I say to my distinguished colleague that 
under the administration bill he will have $32 million in the first year, 
that is directly apportioned to the States, and the balance or $3214 
million is discretionary. But under S. 1 

Senator Corron. You mean, $32 million for all the States? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. Your allocation will come out of that, 
plus your claim against the $3214 million that is reserved as purely 
discretion. Under S. 1, which we feel more realistically assesses the 
problem that you have, and hundreds of other communities have, we 
will have $75 million that will be available for purely State alloca- 
tion, and there will be $100 million—the $75 million emergency fund 
plus $25 million discretionary—that will be available that same year. 

So you will be comparing $65 million total discretionary and allo- 
cated in the administration bill, against $175 million both discretionary 
and allocated in the first year under the bill S. 1. 

Senator Corron. Of course, I appreciate the chairman’s observa- 
tion. But when it is boiled down, under his bill I think that my 
State will get roughly the sum of $225,000 on the allocation. That 
wouldn’t even extend one runway, which is the job we had in mind, 
which will cost $350,000 or $400,000. 

So we have to depend on the test. That is the situation of a State— 
I won’t take the time—the situation of a State where its railroad 
service has gone, where it has DC-3’s going into its resort areas so 
that you have 25 or 50 passengers a day in your heaviest traffic. 
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You can’t be surprised that I am viewing with a great. deal of 
interest this idea of channeling whatever the amount is into the frills 
as well as the essentials of this expanding air service. 

Senator Monroney. The Senator has read the sections of the bill 
S. 1. As nearly as I know the English aa and as nearly as 
we can put control on the Administrator to prevent the roa we 
have had testimony against this section 5—with which I do not 
agree—that we are trying to cut out the unnecessary features that 
are not appropriately related to the health and safety of the traveling 
public, such as theaters and nightclubs. 

Senator Corron. I want to say to the chairman that I read that 
with great care. I think the chairman and the framers of this bill 
are to be greatly commended for it. I think he has gone a long way 
with it. Tam thoroughly in accord with what he has done on it. 

This is not an executive session and it is no time to express views, 
but at the present time I am still worried about this use of money 
for the terminal facilities and I will say to the chairman that I am 
equally concerned with him about the use of the word “urgent” in 
the substitute bill. But forgive me. I won’t say another word. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Adams. I know 
that you have an appointment downtown. We greatly appreciate 
your coming up here and giving us the benefit of your testimony. 

Mr. Apams. Thank you, ‘Chairman Monroney and the distinguished 
members of this committee. It has been a great pleasure. 

Senator Monroney. At this point I would like to introduce the 
following material into the record : 





MIAMI BEACH, FTLA., 
January 22, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. “MIKE” MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DreaAR SENATOR MONRONEY: Our association desires to go on record in firm 
support of the objectives and content of your bill, S. 1, introduced January 
9, 1959. 

After deliberations with State aviation officials during a meeting of our 
joint cooperative committee with the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials here in Miami Beach, the position of the AGC favoring adequate 
airport facilities and the full support of its some 7,317 members for S. 1 is 
set forth in the following resolution : 

“In order to provide airport facilities that can adequately service our 
country’s expanded civil aviation industry in a manner which will promote 
rather than retard this important segment of our economy and which will 
allow the safest practicable aircraft operation at all public airports, the 40th 
Annual Convention of the Associated General Contractors of America, meeting 
in Miami Beach, Fla., January 19-22, 1959, urges the 86th Congress to enact 
legislation extending the Federal Airport Act. Legislation enacted should set 
forth the intent of Congress to establish federal-aid airport program on a 
continuing basis and to encourage local governmental units to expedite im- 
provements to needed airport facilities.” 

We feel certain that the purposes of your bill, S. 1, are sound and, when 
the end product of its objectives are reached, will result in a capital invest- 
ment of immeasurable value to the United States and all of its people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Signed jointly by— 
Max C. HARRISON, 
Chairman, Highway and Airport Contractors’ Division. 

And— 

FreD W. HELDENFELS, Jr., 
President, the Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RitEy, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, ON S. 1 


Once more, the AFL-CIO supports the provisions of the bill to enable this Na- 
tion to meet the dawn of the new age in air travel, the jet age which has come 
upon us with great suddenness to find us ill-prepared with facilities necessary to 
assure full safety for all concerned. 

There are no great differences between S. 1 of this Congress and 8. 3502 of last 
year, except that the original extra $75 million emergency discretionary 1-year 
fund has been restored to the level of the original bill. Further, a full 5-year pe- 
riod is set forth in the bill to provide grants needed to fill in where local funds 
are inadequate. 

Airport construction may well be an ever-growing enterprise, just as highway 
now has become. Both types of jobs are bigger than all of us put together and 
none of us may see the time when there are enough of either. 

Highway construction has become a 90-percent cost effort on the part of the 
Federal Government. In some instances, it will be 90% percent. Yet, the hand 
which readily approved the Highway Act with great haste in order to beat a 
fiscal year deadline in 1956, vetoed the airport bill on the ground there was no 
urgency for its approval. 

Already, it is a case of too little too late as of now. Every delay in enactment 
means great costs because nothing gets cheaper. 

Delivery of jet planes to take their places upon the aprons and in the skyways 
has already started but with little space in which to put them. Five jets were 
scheduled for delivery last year, 70 in 1959, 145 in 1960, and 10 in 1961 on the 
basis of recent orders. Henceforth, jets are the key craft for every purpose, 
including defense. A crash program is needed for all facilities to meet pressing 
demands. Because new planes are far more expensive than those which are 
fast becoming obsolete, aircraft must find the means over adequate runways to 
get onto the ground, to unload, reload and get away without delays with revenue 
traffic. 

Jets must make their financial way with the active assistance afforded under 
the airport act. Airports are a part of and yet are the weak factors in the avia- 
tion system in traffic control. 

In view of the ever-gathering gray clouds over all horizons, every day lost 
in getting the stepped-up programs provided under these bills will serve to mul- 
tiply our difficulties on the military as well as the civilian front. The number of 
cities whose airport facilities are sufficient to accommodate jets continues to be 
extremely limited. 

With reference to section 5(b) of the bill, it is noted that fringe facilities at 
airports for “parking lots, bars, cafes, or other space to be rented or leased by 
concessionaires, shall not be an allowable project cost under this Act.” The 
necessity for serving basic airport needs is much too great to provide Federal 
money for parking lots and the frills to attract and hold crowds rather than move 
them with safety and speed. 

The one-shot $75 million item provided in section 3(e) will serve well in get- 
ting the program off with a needed rush. 

Provided the present “cold war” continues, according to Clarence L. Johnson, 
design chief for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., the planes for which we are planning 
airports today will be back numbers in 10 years. Two-thousand-mile-an-hour 
aircraft carrying 150 passengers can serve breakfast twice on a single flight, once 
in New York and once in Los Angeles. These planes would cost as much as $12 
million and would fly at an altitude of 70,000 to 80,000 feet and travel from New 
York to Paris in 2 hours. 

All of this would depend upon our not being in a fighting war by that time 
since national stress would interfere with the progress of research and develop- 
ment. 

I mention Mr. Johnson’s views as indicative of the need for thinking and 
planning big for facilities, runways and abutting clear terrain. 


Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Cyril C. Thompson, 
of the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association. 

He represents perhaps the largest membership of any association 
affiliated with the aviation industry, and this fine organization 
has been the watchdog for those owners of private planes that. number 
the largest segment of those flying. 
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We are happy to have your, Mr. Thompson. We have followed 
your writings and your service to general aviation with great interest. 


STATEMENT OF CYRIL C. THOMPSON, AIRCRAFT OWNERS & PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. 'THomeson. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here. 

I think you all have a copy of the formal statement that I would 
like to submit for the ewan 

My name is Cyril C. Thompson. I appear here today for the 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association. As an officer and director 
of operating companies I have been active in airport system de- 
velopment for civil aviation since 1925. I am today airport specialist 
on the policy coordination staff of AOPA. 

The Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, representing approxi- 
mately 75,000 pilots—general aviation users i the airspace—ap- 
preciates this opportunity to speak in favor of the bill S. 1 which pro- 
poses both extension and expansion of the Federal aid airport pro- 

ram. 

This bill, if passed and signed, will (1) extend the Federal Airport 
Act on a matching fund basis through fiscal year 1964 at an increased 
level of $100 million annually, effective for the year 1960; (2) pro- 
vide a separate, special sum of $75 million for discretionary alloca- 
tion by the Administrator beginning July 1, 1959, this sum to con- 
tinue to be available until obligated; (3) to eliminate automobile 
parking lots and concession areas in passenger or freight terminal 
buildings from eligibility for Federal matching funds under the 
provisions of the act; (4) to provide Federal assistance to certain 
small airports for the seal coating or filling of joints on runway 
pavements; and (5) to require publication by January 1 each year 
of the proposed program of airport development intended to be 
undertaken for the next fiscal year. 

The owners and pilots of that vast majority of civil aircraft not 
used in scheduled airline operations—namely the general aviation 
segment with more than 90,000 aircraft—strongly support the pro- 
visions of this bill. However, there is the greatest urgency for 
two more amendments to the Federal Airport Act so that the future 
administration of programs in the national airport plan will move 
forward realistically to establish— 

a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet the present and future 
needs of civil aeronautics. 

I have great familiarity with the conditions in your various states. 
In some 4 million miles of travel by aircraft, of course, I was through 
Oklahoma and other States—about 19 States—very frequently in 
the last quarter century or more. 

I would like to mention that the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Associa- - 
tion is firmly behind this bill S. 1. We should like to add, however, 
that there is a great urgency, we feel, for two more amendments to 
the Federal Airport Act. So that the future administration of the 
programs in the national airport plan will move forward more realis- 
tically to establish a nationwide system of public airports adequate 
to the needs of this country. 
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We urge this subcommittee to include in this bill the following two 
additional amendments to the Federal Airport Act: (@) the pro- 
vision that 25 percent of the Federal-aid funds available annually in 
each State shall be allocated to counties, cities and towns where no 
Federal-aid under the Airport Act was granted prior to the calendar 
year 1959; (b) the provision that the above 25 percent of funds be 
specifically designated for small airport projects to serve general avia- 
tion or local service air carriers. 

To expand the Nation’s system of permanent airports it is considered 
highly important that 25 percent of the Federal-aid funds available 
annually shall be used exclusively on local or smaller airports (with 
runway lengths of 4,200 feet or less) which have received no Federal- 
aid grant prior to January 1, 1959. 

The members of AOPA residing in each of the 49 States urge this 
committee to amend the Federal Airport Act to provide specifically 
for the expansion of landing facilities for general aviation at an 
increased rate. 

In the administration of the Federal Airport Act during recent 
years, the Department of Commerce did not encourage and foster 
the cooperative construction of small airports. The average com- 
munity has not been told officially what is needed for proper handling 
of fast-growing general aviation traffic, 

The AOPA concept of the basic general aviation airport needed by 
a vast majority of smaller cities and towns has been described as fol- 
lows: the landing place—tagged the “minimax” field—should be a 
low-cost, single, all-weather, lighted runway, able to serve aircraft 
having a gross weight of 25,500 pounds or less. 

“Minimax” simply means an airport within a minimum and maxi- 
mum set of figures to accommodate small aircraft. It will handle any 
business, agricultural, or utility aircraft up to and including the DC-3. 
Its exact dimensions at any given place will vary, but basically it 
will have a runway 2,000 to 4,200 feet long at sea level, turf or paved, 
properly graded and drained. It is generally agreed that any jet- 
powered aircraft developed for popular utility use will be a propjet 
designed to use small airports. 

There is today nothing in the Airport Act to disqualify such small 
airports from Federal aid. However, small airport projects have 
not had adequate official attention in the national airport plan. We 
believe it is in the public interest to give the new Federal Aviation 
Agency specific legislative direction to expand the airport system 
through the development of small units to serve more medium and 
small municipalities. 

While our great commercial and financial centers are first in the 
generation of air traffic, we cannot overlook the fact that they are 
dependent upon the thousands of small places where raw materials 
originate and where processing for use is largely handled. 

Senator Randolph and others have referred to the figures in the chart 
that you will see on page 3. I think that is self-explanatory. 
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(The following chart shows the civil airport situation in the United 
States today :) 


Airports 
With 
Federal Aid 
1,511 





THE U.S. AIRPORT SITUATION: 60% OF INCORPORATED CITIES 
’ AND TOWNS ARE WITHOUT LANDING FACILITIES 


Total 


incorporated 
Towns and Cities 
17,718. 


ay pe 

; ivi 
sega ry ‘\ Airports 
Te ‘ 6,919 


Note: The number of places which may expect scheduled domestic service 
by pure jet transport within the next 10 years: 40 
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Mr. THomrson. We need many more aircraft landing places to 
accommodate general aviation as an essential supplement to our basic 
airline service. The above chart shows that only about 40 percent of 
the 17,118 incorporated cities and towns in the United States have an 
aircraft landing place. (A large percentage of these landing places 
are privately financed and not permanent units in the airport system.) 

The chart also shows that less than 4 percent of the 17,118 municipal 
units have any airline service. 

The number of places that may expect scheduled domestic service 
by pure jet transports in the near future is so small—about three- 
thousandths of 1 percent that this limited number of communities 
cannot be shown on the chart. 

There is included in this graphic illustration a section showing that 
1,511 or only about 9 percent of the Nation’s 17,118 municipalities 
(large and small) have public airports developed with Federal aid. 
This is a serious situation, we believe, in a nation where the Presi- 
dent’s most recent civil air policy report states: 

The American people have accepted the airplane as a primary means of travel— 
the phenomenal growth of public acceptance of aviation has built a major new 
industry to strengthen further our national economy. 

I think Senator Randolph well established the point that the air- 
plane and the airport ieuall and large) are doing more than any trans- 

ortation team in history to help knit the many town, city, county, and 
State groups of American people into a compact and homogeneous 
nation. 

The 70,675 active general aviation aircraft using 6,919 civil landing 
places and the 1,825 active airline aircraft providing service at 569 
airports during 1958, have helped bring distant and rural communi- 
ties within easy travel distance of governmental, commercial, indus- 
trial, and educational centers. 

The Federal Government does not know today whether the general 
aviation aircraft fleet (private, business, and air taxi) exceeded the 
scheduled airline fleet in the number of people transported in the 
United States during the past year. We don’t know those compara- 
tive figures for any past year. 

The Department of Commerce did not undertake the gathering of 
statistics on this important subject when CAA was in that Depart- 
ment. The tabulation below is an estimate comparing airline and 
general aviation activity at six cities in the 100,000 to 200,000 popula- 
tion class. The estimate is based on a few sampling surveys. The 
figures tend to indicate that general aviation’s traffic volume today 
may be the highest of any element in the Nation’s air transportation 
picture. 
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(The table follows :) 


Comparison of airline and general aviation activity at 6 cities in 100,000-200,000 
population class 








Air carrier General aviation 
City or community Population 
Aircraft Passengers Aircraft People in and 
operations in and out operations out (esti- 
mated) 
ME BURG ae cacy sn eunseanccee 130, 485 26, 882 374, 176 135, 279 310, 723 
Grand Rapids, Mich.----.------ 176, 515 20, 269 187, 198 46, 675 121, 333 
Sacramento, Calif.....-.-----_- 137, 572 21, 810 256, 808 90, 113 227, 045 
pS Se a eee ae 129, 009 27,020 170, 894 59, 886 128, 164 
PETE TO Ns cadens cannch: 115, 911 24, 236 124, 472 ‘ 175, 297 
Chattanooga, Tenn...._-..-..--- 131, 041 36, 849 174, 256 70, 985 161, 747 


Peoria, Ill.-.----- Sit niahekow adds 111, 856 15, 681 91,710 38, 743 101; 154 


Note.—These figures show that general aviation aircraft operations far outnumber airline operations at 
each airport and that total people carried is substantial, sometimes exceeding the number of passengers 
carried in and out by the scheduled air carriers. The general aviation passenger figures are estimates based 
on sampling surveys. The Federal Government has never provided data from all airports covering an actual 
count of general aviation operations or people carried in and out. There is urgent need for official statistics. 


Mr. Tuomprson. Here we are not comparing with just those air- 
ports that the airlines serve, but we are comparing the few airports 
the airlines serve, 500-odd, with the 6,000-odd that are now available 
for use by general aviation. 

With an adequate system of airports, an objective which can be 
achieved through well directed administration of the airport pro- 

ram, citizens residing anywhere in our 49 States can surmount the 

ation’s geographical barriers; can measure intrastate or interstate 
distances in minutes or hours, instead of days. Since our leaders 
explain that the military strength of the Nation is today based upon 
a ee economy and great industrial capacity, the special impor- 
tance of unimpeded growth by both general and scheduled civil avia- 
tion should be well known. The st, ane fleet of general aviation 
aircraft in this country—providing quick contact between prime and 
subcontractors engaged in producing military hardware—is a major 
factor in this Nation’s industrial capacity. 

On this point I would like to read something that is not in the 

aper. I have letters here from two companies that I have formerly 

n associated with—the Boeing Airplane Co. and the United Air- 
craft Corp. I would like to call your attention to these facts. 

In the letter from Boeing the overall picture in Boeing’s subcon- 
tractors and suppliers puts the total at approximately 8,700; some 
5,200 dealing with the Seattle operation and 3,500 with Wichita. 

At the time the KC-135 program was set up for the Rendton plant 
the subcontracting total for the Seattle area showed 5,212 businesses 
help build the B-52 and the KC-97 with 3,845 of them being classi- 
fied as small businesses employing less than 500 persons. 

The situation has not changed greatly since that time and the same 
ratio of large and small businesses also holds for Wichita. 

Pratt-Whitney, United Aircraft people, tell me— 
currently we subcontract or purchase about 55 percent of our work in our three 
operating divisions: Pratt-Whitney, Hamilton Propeller, Sikorsky Aircraft. The 


total number of our vendors and suppliers is currently 9,300. Small business 
constitutes about 80 percent of this number. 
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I mention those, gentlemen, because those of you who have some 
experience or have observed the experience in Government procure- 
ment, know the great number of modifications that are made and of 
the calls to the Pentagon from the major contractors to the subcon- 
tractors, and the group needed for modification will assemble by air- 
craft tomorrow all over the country, Washington, Dayton, or what 
have you. 

That is a very important thing to remember in connection with the 
growth of the need for the development of our smaller airports that 
are used by so many corporations, and the number has been pointed 
out by Mr. Lawton. 

Here is another thing that interested me. At the time of the 
Lebanon incident some critics said the United States lacked sufficient 
airlift to move quickly and in force into Lebanon. On that point we 
were interested in the statement of Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said: 

Had more forces or speed been necessary, the Air Force had 632 more 4- 
engined planes available. Three hundred of these were commercial airliners. 

General Twining could mention taking 300 airline airplanes out of 
scheduled civil use with a minimum of industrial disturbance, be- 
cause the fast growing general aviation fleet (private, business, and 
taxi aircraft) 1s owned and used where the greatest need exists for 
speedy industrial and economic intercommunication today. 

It is generally agreed today by the prime contractors to defense 
agencies that their daily contacts with thousands of subcontractors 
cannot be adequately handled through use of surface transportation. 

General aviation leaders believe that the United States needs a 
firm national policy on continuing civil airport development. They 
look to the 86th Congress for a statement of policy in terms that 
will provide a clear transportation formula for a strong air-age 
economy. They also ask for a program that will bring nearly every 
community a toll-free, minimum-standard aircraft landing facility, 
adequate for general aviation type aircraft—personal, business, and 
air-taxi. 

There is a strong demand in aviation circles today for an end to 
what has been described as negative administration of the Federal- 
‘Aid Airport Act. The wide and effective use of the airspace is 
geared to airport availability and Federal leadership is saeaee for 
sound national airport system development. The users of general 
aviation aircraft hope that the new Federal Aviation Agency, and its 
Administrator, will be reminded that statutory direction “to encour- 
age and foster the development of civil aeronautics and air com- 
merce” does not mean exclusive attention to our splendid scheduled 
airline system and its related 569 airports. It does mean, we 
believe— 

1. That the FAA must give attention to the problem of providing 
a nation of 17,118 incorporated places with adequate aircraft landing 
and ground facilities interstate general aviation transportation where 
needed. 

2. That those who administer an extended and expanded airport 
program must be firmly grounded in the philosophy that,the Federal 
Government has a definite obligation to participate financially in the 
development of a public airport system essential to modern interstate 
air commerce. 
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A proposal to raise from 1,511 to 4,284 the number of “permanent” 
landing places in the Nation’s system of civil airports by 1965 is 
supported by general aviation aircraft users. The number 4,284 rep- 
resents the urban places with 2,500 inhabitants or more, all of which 
are centers of production important to the national economy. 

The 1957 revision of the national airport plan reported that 2,652 
new or improved civil airports were needed in the United States 
within the next 7 years. The combined programs of 1947-58 under 
Commerce Department administration of the Federal Airport Act 
has brought about 1,511 new or improved airports into the permanent 
system. The 1,511 airports plus the 2,652 listed in the 1957 plan 
revision report, makes a total of 4,163 which CAA did consider 
necessary by 1965. 

Because of the spectacular growth of business, personal, and air-taxi 
flying, those who study aviation ground facilities requirements have 
proposed the close figure of 4,284 permanent airports under the 
Federal-aid program as a conservative objective by 1965. Experi- 
ence has indicated that airports cannot be considered permanent until 
they are owned by public sponsors and are covered by the sponsor’s 
assurance agreement that is signed when Federal aid is granted. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. 

I appreciate this statement, and I also have read with great interest 
and compliment you on the fine article that has attracted so much 
attention entitled “Our Inadequate Airports,” from the January 1959 
issue of the AOPA Pilot. 

May I ask you, and I am completely sympathetic for the need of 
more and more small airports, both in small communities and in 
perimeter airports around the metropolitan cities, do you think the 
language inserted in the administration bill that— 

The project is urgently required for and essential to the development of an 
adequate national aviation facilities system— 
would produce fewer or more small airports? 

Mr. Tuompson. Fewer. 

Senator Monroney. Than S. 1? 

Mr. Tuompson. It would produce fewer under the administrative 
interpretation of that language, in my opinion. 

Senator Monroney. Can you figure out exactly the difference, and 

why the difference, other than maybe an attempt to get away from the 
responsibility of small airports, in the changing of the test from its 
present qualification in section 4 of— 
the establishment of a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet 
the present and future needs of civil aeronautics. 
That is the definition of the present one. The new act puts in an 
“urgently required” criteria and also refers to a “national aviation 
facilities system” which could mean any number of things, but having 
experience with various administrative departments it seems to me 
they are trying to deviate from the original intent of the act of an 
adequate national airport system and go to an aviation facilities 
system, which could mean fewer airports but larger or more com- 
modious ones. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that your explanation is very good. It is 
an attempt in my opinion to tie the airport development to the traffic 
control facilities that are to be developed, and as we know, with those 
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facilities we are starting with less than 200 airports, the ones that 
have towers today. 

The great mass of flying in this country, the flying that has been 
uncounted by any Federal agency, is flying that has little regard for 
the towers. In fact much of that flying, where possible, avoids going 
into the busy centers. 

Senator Monroney. By their own choice? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. If the available facilities are there. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. But if they are not there, such as Congressional 
Airport in nearby Maryland, or in Arlington County, Va., then they 
must crowd the overcrowded and overcomplex traffic patterns of the 
metropolitan airport. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. So that we are being penny wise and pound 
foolish when we neglect to provide for perimeter airports built with 
Federal aid to relieve and take away traffic that would prefer to be 
elsewhere if these Minimax airport facilities that you so aptly describe 
were available. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Another thing I would like to mention, many com- 
munities could go ahead and do a great deal for themselves if they 
knew that the Federal Government endorsed that sort of effort. That 
is not generally known. 

The opponents to the development of an airport in a small com- 
munity very frequently point to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have urged it here if there had been any reason to have ° 
one here. 

Senator Monroney. I quite agree with you. I have tried my best, 
representing Oklahoma, and flying myself all the time in my State, to 
promise at certain places where I think airports are badly needed, 
whatever help the Federal Government could offer for inspection or 
study or assistance in planning. 

My great problem has been—and this is one where we might have a 
gap which could be filled without much cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment—that these airports are needed by many cities that are over- 
burdened today with taxes on bond issues for schools and other things 
and they have nothing much against which they can float bond issues. 

It may be 10 years during which they are isolated from the air age 
and communications with in who transact business by air. 

I have been urging special legislation in my own State. Ihave been 
lobbying for it, with the legislators of the State and with the new Gov- 
ernor, to allow the diversion each year of up to $10,000 from the 
county highway funds that are disbursed by the State as a part of 
the State gasoline tax. 

So that with what would be equivalent to the cost of a half mile of 
county blacktop road we could build an airstrip for that community 
and could serve up to perhaps a DC-3—maybe not quite that heavy. 
They could maybe scrounge the land and give the land to the airport 
authority and get the money from the State at about $10,000 a year, 
use local machinery, and maybe the county commissioner could build 
it out of his county road funds. 
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But in order to get started and make aviation reach down, our big 
problem today is to find even the matching funds. I have been rather 
successful, if the airport was genuinely needed in finding interest on 
the part of the CAA Airport Division. But most of these places 
where I think they need it the worst are incapable of meeting the tests 
of the Federal program on a matching basis. 

All the publicity I think that you are giving to this problem and 
that others are giving to it, may help to encourage the States to do 
more. That is the missing link in this program. While the States 
accept the responsibility of highway construction, they do not con- 
sider airports a part of their responsibility to the degree they consider 
highways. ‘Therefore, the municipalities with their small tax base 
can’t possibly raise sufficient funds for airports. 

Mr. THompson. I have had mayors of small cities tell me, in the 
past, that if the CAA or now the FAA would only come in, make a 
speech and say, “We would like to contribute the first $10,000 toward 
an airport for this community,” that that would have the political 
effect of helping the local administration put over an appropriation 
or get from some source $50,000 to get the ball rolling on the type of 
facility that they should have. But too often, and as a rule, our 
Federal people have gone in to discuss these things and they have 
done it very nicely, they are very willing to go and help. 

But under the policies of the Department of Commerce, in my opin- 
ion, they have always had to come around to the point in that first 
discussion that, “Of course, we couldn’t help you finance an airport 
that is not potentially an airline airport.” 

I think we are going to have to admit in this country that prob- 
ably not only one-fifth or one-sixth of our airports will ever be air- 
line airports, and the rest of the country is going to have its airlift 
largely through the air taxi service. 

I am a great believer in the future of the air taxi service. Just as 
we use taxis around the city of Washington, I think in our States 
we will have a great deal of taxi service that will be used. I see that 
in my own family circle where I have three young men, two of them 
— taxies frequently in connection with their business work, and 
another one who operates a business plan for General Electric. I see 
this going on, and of course, I live very close to it. 

Senator Monroney. I know how closely you are connected with 
this, and the great feeling that you have for the future of general 
aviation. 

Senator Cotton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. I have no questions. 

I commend the gentleman for his statement, and naturally, what he 
says about the small airports strikes a responsive chord. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your help. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. The next witness to appear is Mr. Richard J. 
Coffee, director, Mercer County, N.J., Airport. He represents the 
National Association of County Officials. 

Mr. Coffee, we are delighted to have you here and we are delighted 
to have you introduced by our distinguished colleague, Senator Wil- 
liams of New Jersey. 
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Senator Witurams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished 
Senators. 

Senator Monroney. We are happy to have you. We know of your 
interests in aviation as a House Member and we know that your con- 
tinued interest will be expressed in the Senate as well. 

Senator Wixu1aMs. I appreciate your comment, Mr. Chairman, and 
I hope at a later time to make a statement and indicate my support 
of the measure under consideration. Today it is my happy pleasure 
to introduce the director of the Board of Chosen Freeholders of Mer- 
cer County, a man who has shown great zeal and effectiveness in the 
development of his part of the State of New Jersey. He speaks for 
a larger group than that namely, the National Association of County 
Officials. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, Senator. We would be happy to 
have you remain if you careto. If your duties require you elsewhere, 
we will certainly excuse you. 

Senator WitirAMs. I do have a committee in session and it would 
be best that I go back there. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Coffee, we appreciate having you here. 
We are very interested in the county airports. We are interested 
particularly in seeing more facilities made available. 

We will be happy. to hear your testimony. You may feel free to 
depart from your prepared text in any way or change it as you go 
along. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. COFFEE, DIRECTOR, MERCER COUNTY, 
N.J., AIRPORT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Correr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
thank you for the considerate cooperation in the form of picture 

taking. LIappreciate that very much. 

My name is Richard J. Coffee, of Lawrenceville, N.J. I am direc- 
tor of the Board of Chosen Freeholders and chairman of the Depuart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings of Mercer County, N.J. Tam 
also director of the Mercer County ‘Airport, outside of Trenton, and 
a member of the National Association of County Officials. I appre- 
ciate your kind invitation to appear on behalf of the National Associ- 
ation of County Officials for the purpose of stating its position on 
proposed legislation of great national significance. 

My testimony will be on behalf of the nearly 6,000 elected and ap- 
pointed county officials from 47 States who compose the membership 
of NACO. While we speak, essentially, for counties and their citt- 
zens, we at once recognize that the subject of these proceedings vitally 
touches and affects the lives and future of every American. I com- 
mend you on your searching interest in the subject legislation and on 
your careful and deliber: ate consideration of the issues involved. 1 
firmly believe that these sessions will contribute substantially to the 
furtherance of the life abundant for all our people. 

The bill, S. 1, introduced by the honorable chairman and a large 
bipartisan. group of cosponsors would extend the Federal Airport 
Act to June 30, 1964, a period of 5 years. It would authorize Federal 
grants on a 50-50 matching basis of $100 million annually. It would 
also provide for a separate » special fund of $75 million for discretion- 
ary allocation beginning July 1, 1959, also on a matching fund basis— 
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this fund can be used without regard to the limitations of State appor- 
tionment requirements—eliminate parking lots and certain conces- 
sions areas in terminal buildings from eligible Federal matching 
funds; and provide for Federal assistance on a matching fund basis 
to certain small airports for the sealing and filling of joints on runway 
pavements. 

NACO policy embodied in the “American County Platform”: This 
bill is in agreement with NACO’s policy statement (1-2) as embodied 
in the “American County Platform,” which I have with me and which 
will be distributed to the members of the committee. 

The NACO policy statement reads: 


Federal funds for airport construction and maintenance. Increasingly county 
governments are assuming responsibilities for airport construction and main- 
tenance. These airports often serve interstate travel and military needs and 
are quite beyond the ability of local communities to finance and maintain. We 
believe in the principle of Federal assistance for those airports located on the 


national airport plan which serve an interstate area and a national defense 
purpose. 


Specifically, we favor the continuation of Federal assistance as specified in 
the Federal Airport Act of 1946, as subsequently amended, and we strongly 
favor the continuation of this program together with the provisions of sufficient 
appropriations to make it effective. 

This policy statement firmly announces our belief that an efficient, 
general system of airports, meeting our widespread needs and serving 
our total economy, has a vital role in the overall long-range develop- 
ment of this country. 

NACO activity in furtherance of a general airport program: In 
furtherance of the vital objectives urged in the NACO policy state- 
ment, NACO has cooperated in the joint publication of a pamphlet 
which clearly demonstrates the need for a well-balanced national 
system of airports. That is this booklet which also will be distributed 
and which carries the title, “The Federal Airport Program Should 
Be Extended,” and which I am making available to you, as I pre- 
viously stated. 

It dramatically portrays the imperative need for a broad system 
of airports serving all interests and all segments of the economy, 


including the airlines, the business flyer, the private flyer, and flyers 


using aircraft in agriculture, fire-fighting, and mapping. 

Moreover, airports must be available for invaluable service to the 
community during periods of emergency. In short, the booklet I 
refer to, representing the collective wisdom and foresight of six major 
national organizations, places it squarely up to Congress to determine 
whether the necessary stable and orderly development of the Nation’s 
airport system shall be continued, presented, Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

In June of 1955, the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations made a monumental report, one section of which dealt 
extensively with airports. After long and careful deliberation and 
study, this Commission, whose members are some of the most out- 
standing men in America, concluded that the Federal-aid airport 
program should be continued. We would like to quote from this 
pepart those portions which support the basic precepts continued 
ms.1. 
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Grants should be continued : 


The Commission finds that considerations of interstate commerce and na- 
tional defense call for the active and continuing participation of the National 
Government in airport development. The Commission believes that the national 
interest may be appropriately expressed through positive leadership and stim- 
ulation by the National Government, including the planning of a national system 
of public airports geared to needs of interstate commerce and national defense, 
and technical and financial assistance to State and local civil aviation and air- 
port authorities on a substantial scale. Guided by these general conclusions, 
the Commission submits its recommendations. 

The Commission recommends * * * that Federal aid for airport construction 
be continued on the present basis of National-State-local cost sharing. 

There is a continuing need for public financing of public airports. The de- 
velopment of civil aviation has been integrated with a system of public financing. 

Termination of the Federal-aid program in favor of a system relying entirely 
upon State and local financing would not be in the national interest or in the 
interest of most State and local governments. A collection of individual State 
programs would not guarantee the maintenance of a national system of adequate 
public airports dovetailed to the needs of interstate commerce and national 
defense. 

Furthermore, the device of Federal grants-in-aid facilitates central control 
of airport design, thus contributing to the safety of civil aviation. In addition, 
the National Government enjoys free landing rights for military aircraft on 
airports federally assisted. Occasionally this arrangement makes it unneces- 
sary to build additional military airfields. 

Aside from the above factors, it is clear that States are generally unwilling 
to assume the full burden of airport financing. The withdrawal of Federal aid 
could very well retard airport development, in view of the weight of many other 
claims upon State and local funds which might take precedence over airport 
needs. 

Regular apportionments to the States, based upon a formula that is generally 
accepted as fair, are a prime requisite for the successful operation of a joint 
National-State-local program of airport development. The present area-popula- 
tion formula for apportionment to the States does not provide a perfect basis 
for directing grants to projects most required in the national interest, since the 
distribution of airport needs does not necessarily conform to political boundaries. 
However, the formula has the advantage of simplicity and has operated reason- 
ably well over the years. 

The Commission suggests one modification in the existing structure of Fed- 
eral airport grants—namely, the stimulation of airport development on a 
regional basis. 

Air .transport is an essential ingredient in our transportation system. The 
economic well-being of our metropolitan areas and the entire Nation are de- 
pendent upon all major methods of mass transportation. Airport planning and 
development is frequently regional in character. Experience indicates that this 
problem may best be solved on a regional basis through the medium of State and 
regional authorities. 


Congressional action needed: On the subject of Federal appropria- 
tions to implement the Federal-aid airport program, the Commission 
noted : 

The Commission recommends that both congressional and Presidential action 
be taken to reevaluate the adequacy of Federal appropriations for airport 
grants-in-aid. 

The distinguished chairman of this subcommittee is to be com- 
mended for his leadership in advancing these recommendations. 

Now let me cite my experience as director of the Mercer County 
Board of Chosen Freeholders. I can testify conclusively to the value 
of the Federal Airport Act in developing adequate air facilities for 
a typical region in New Jersey, a part of the Delaware Valley, United 
States of America. 

Without Federal assistance we would not have a single clear operat- 
ing zone at Mercer County Airport. 
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May I repeat that last statement: Without Federal assistance we 
would not have a single clear operating zone at Mercer County 
Airport. 

In 1946, the U.S. Navy abandoned the site of the present Mercer 
County Airport, leaving no operating commercial facility. In 1952, 
Mercer County acquired the property and began to put it in shape 
for commercial aviation purposes. Until 1954, when we were sucess- 
ful in securing the first Federal assistance funds on a 50-50 matching 
basis—under the act of 1946—we were making small headway 
against the tremendous problem of ordering an adequate airport for 
Mercer County. 

Since the first Federal grant, and during the past 5 years, Mercer 
County has matched dollar for dollar the sum of $1,136,500 under the 
Federal Airport Act. The Federal share was made up of $511,500 
under grant and construction agreement, plus another $625,000 tenta- 
tively allocated and committed for the acquisition of two parcels of 
property and erection of a modern tower facility, and extension of 
runway 624 by 12,000 feet to a total length of 5,200 feet. 

First national urban county congress to emphasize need for broad 
airport system: On March 15-18, 1959, in Washington, D.C., the 
National Association of County Officials will sponsor and play host 
to the first national urban county congress ever held in this country. 
County officials from across the Nation, gathered on a note of urgency 
in search of early and practical solutions to mounting “urban county” 

roblems, will again demonstrate their unwavering dedication to a 

road system of airports serving the airline, business, agricultural, 
and private aviation needs of county people as well as the wide needs 
of all other persons and groups contributing to the development of 
this great land. At the sessions of the urban county congress county 
officials will prove again the immediate and compelling need for this 
all-inclusive airport system. 

In conclusion, this bill, S. 1, is a farsighted measure and should be 
enacted to insure that we do not fall behind in providing a national 
system of public airports adequate to meet the present and future 
needs of civil aeronautics, the National Association of County Offi- 
cials and its affiliate in my home State, the New Jersey Association of 
Chosen Freeholders, supports and recommends its passage. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Coffee. 

Mr. Corres. I am available for questions. 

Senator Monroney. Could you tell me what municipalities your 
county airport serves ? 

Mr. Corree. Yes. Mercer County is located in the center of New 
Jersey on the Delaware River. We have 13 municipalities. The 
main municipality and county seat is Trenton, our State capital. 
Located around Trenton are townships such as Hamilton, Lawrence— 
where I am from—and Ewing Township, where the airport is located. 
There are 13 municipalities in all. 

I might also state that the town of Princeton, where Princeton 
University is located, is a borough, and Princeton Township also, are 
municipalities in my home county. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much. 

I think you have illustrated here the regional developments of air- 
ports on a tricounty basis. It is the place where we can do the most 
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if we could only expedite it or encourage it. It seems to me that 
when we rely on municipalities, building them purely on their own, 
and where they are restricted to the narrow tax valuation base of the 
boundary lines of a municipality, then you are loading up a very small 
area for a facility that will serve many times that area. 

Acquiring the Navy base and putting it into operation was a wise 
move. I am delighted to know that your county commissioners or 
county freeholders will discuss further regional developments as they 
come on. I think that interrelationship between county officials could 
help us to get more county airports built and more regional county 
airports that will open new avenues for air traffic. 

Mr. Correr. Not only counties, but in one specific case very near 
to my home, located again on the Delaware River north toward the 
Delaware Water Gap in the State of Pennsylvania, three cities— 
Allentown, Bethlehem, and Easton—have joined together and have a 
joint airport, and a very successful airport, known as the ABE 
Airport. 

Senator Monroney. That is a great pattern for economy of con- 
struction, instead of three airports all run down with not enough 
traffic, you have one rather centrally located that serves all three 
rather well. 

Certainly, without an adequate airport program spaced over enough 
years providing for the necessary negotiations and contacts with the 
various municipalities seeking joint-use airports, or counties, the 
program would expire before you could ever get organized to meet it; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Correr. I agree. 

Senator Monronry. And the withdrawal program offered by the 
administration under the 4-year program, declining from $65 million 
the first year; 55 the second; and 45 the third; and 35 the fourth, 
would only mean enough money to meet what the bill itself says, 
those “urgently required aviation facilities,” and would leave no room 
for the establishment of new smaller ones which could serve more ade- 
quately the aviation needs of the country. 

Did your county have to bond itself to raise the $511,000 matching 
funds? 

Mr. Corrre. Yes. Money raised in addition to that granted to us 
through the Federal act was entirely bond-issue money. 

Senator Monroney. Without Federal aid it would have been im- 
possible—talking plain honest politics—it would have been impossible 
to have passed the county bond issue unless there had been Federal 
aid to match it. ; 

Mr. Correg. In my opinion, I am positively convinced in my own 
community that without Federal aid, which we have been taking ad- 
vantage of, that it would have been very difficult for the local govern- 
mental] officials to sell an airport and develop this airport through the 
public funds. 

Senator Monroney. I agree with you. Unless you have some 
matching funds to act as a stimulant to the local people to act now 
and float bonds, they will not do it and an airport will not be built in 
places where they need it. 

Mr. Corree. I was tremendously pleased at your grasp of the situa- 
tion of local, county, and State government, their problems in financ- 
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ing schools, building roads, and many other utilities and facilities 
which we need, which have caused us severe problems not only in our 
regular budget but in bond issues, due to our limitations, not only in 
our own community but ail over the country, which makes it impossi- 
ble for us to do all the things we want to do. To know that you, a 
Senator, understand the problems we have at. the lower level is most 
gratifying. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

It is that source of leadership and management which comes from 
local governments that supports the superstructure of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. If it is working well down below it 
works well above. 

With particular reference to that that you mention on page 3, rely- 
ing on State and local financing would upset completely the present 
pattern of financing of airports, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Corres. It definitely would in my State. 

Senator Monroney. There is no aid from the State that you get for 
airports ¢ 

Mr. Correr. We receive no aid whatsoever from the State. 

Senator Monronery. The matching money is entirely a matter of 
local initiative by the city, county, or multicounty operation. 

Mr. Corres. The only time I see the State officials in our State— 
the State bureau of aeronautics—is when we apply for reimbursement 
in this program. The check is made out to the State bureau of aero- 
nautics first, in which case the State treasury then writes a similar 
amount check to the county of Mercer County. 

Senator Monroney. You, the National Association of County offi- 
cials, are a national organization and embrace, I assume, Democrats, 
Republicans, and per haps nonpartisans. 

Mr. Corrrre. Yes, we do. In joint ventures like this, however, we 
forget partisan politics. 

Senator Monroney. I say, this is not partisan. 

Mr. Correr. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. Although we find the administration taking 
one view and most of the Democrats taking another view on this. 
The long-range benefits of an adequate airport program to a national 
transportation system would justify the amounts contained in the bill 

1 


Mr. Corree. I feel that it would, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. And the present system of allocation which I 
believe you said was not perfect but still fills the need better than a 
larger discretionary program which would let more money be con- 
trolled by one administrator in Washington. 

Mr. Corrre. We have been tremendously happy with the past pro- 
gram. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monronry. The smaller airport program would, under a 
reduced funding such as the administration bill proposes, be the low 
man on the totem pole, in your judgment, when you try to fit a national 
airport program into a limited budget ? 

r. Corres. I am afraid it vould and I think I can speak with 
some pe weerat on that matter. As you know, located where we are 
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within a hundred miles of all the New York airports, 60 miles of all 
the defense airports, naturally we are a secondary airport. Iam afraid 
that perhaps larger airports would claim priority on these funds if 
these funds were allocated on that basis. 

I think in large cities, large airports would overshadow the smaller 
airports, and my type of airport and the smaller airports of this 
country would then have a much tougher road to hoe in the develop- 
ment of their overall airport programs. 

Senator Monroney. What terminal facilities do you have ? 

Mr. Correr. At the present time we have what I would call make- 
shift terminal facilities. We do have under grant agreement now the 
construction of a tower which would be the first stage of an eventual 
tower terminal facility building. 

Our airport was at one time a military airport, and if you are 
familiar with airport terminals I would tell you that we have a lean-to 
attached to one of the large hangars in which we have made makeshift 
renovations, and that is our present terminal and it is totally inade- 
quate. 

Senator Monronry. You would, however, after you complete your 
runway structures and the other necessary facilities, like to see Federal 
matching money available for the construction of a modest terminal 
there suflicient to the needs of your air traffic ? 

Mr. Corrrer. Yes. And to go a bit further I will say that at our 
airport 2 years ago we hired a professional consulting firm on airport 
development, and they came in, spent 6 months in my home area, and 
came up with a comprehensive report which blueprints the future 
development of the airport, which the CAA folks in our district are 
totally familiar with. 

We have a blueprint for our airport for the future—at least we hope 
it is a master plan that we can follow or at least follow in most part. 
Included in our plans are the eventual construction of a terminal 
building which we could use right now but it is going to have to wait 
and take its turn. 

Senator Monroney. Speaking, as you do, for the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials, is that not generally the plan that has been 
followed, as they have acquired or started the airports ? 

Mr. Correr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. They first have a makeshift terminal and 
then hope to complete the airport plan with adequate terminal fa- 
cilities, at reasonable cost, to serve the needs of the public at that 
airport ? 

Mr. Correr. From my experience with NACO officials around the 
country, that is the impression that I get from those who are de- 
veloping airports the same as we are. 

Senator Monroney. Would you say, sir, that if we yielded to the 
administration’s insistence in cutting out any funds whatever from 
this bill for necessary passenger facilities and terminal buildings, 
that the construction of that terminal that you now propose would 
be possible? 

Mr. Corre. In my case I can’t honestly say that it would be im- 
possible. But I can say that it is going to delay the time in which 
we can construct our own terminal building, and it is going to create 
a hardship on our entire county financial structure. 
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Senator Monroney. Will this change of policy, as of last Wednes- 
day, when it was announced that there would be no money for termi- 
nals—when the draft of the administration’s bill was presented— 
not lead also to a feeling of those people who voted the bonds for 
the financing of airport improvements, that they had been short- 
changed a bit by this sudden change of policy ? 

_ Mr. Corres. This is the first time that thought has come to my 
mind but I agree with you a hundred percent. 

Senator Monronry. If you had advocated the passage of bonds 
for the development of a modern airport for your county, and the 
rules of the game were suddenly changed, and you had talked about 
the complete program which the bonds would help, and you suddenly 
find that you have a do-it-yourself kit instead of the traditional 
Federal program on airport terminal facilities, you would be a little 
bit embarrassed, wouldn’t you, to have to go back to your people and 
gay, “I am sorry, Mac, I misled you. I have been counting on this 
Government program in existence since 1946, which has been fre- 
quently renewed, and I thought it was going to continue but sud- 
denly someone changed the gears in Washington.” 

Mr. Correr. I would be tremendously embarrassed. 

Senator Monroney. Actually, the ones who would suffer the worst 
from the cutting out of the terminal facilities would be the smaller 
airports that must have the 50-50 matching. You are aware of 
Idlewild and the other major facilities that have financed largely 
80 or 90 percent or more of their terminal construction because they 
have the revenue, the passengers, and the concessions that can main- 
tain those larger buildings. 

Mr. Correr. I feel safe in saying that my type airports, those 
smaller cities with airports, would suffer tremendously. 

Senator Monroney. I might point out from a portion of the report 
on the bill S. 3502, of last year: 


Since 1947 the New York Port Authority has received from the Federal 
Government under the Airport Act $12% million or 5.7 percent of the total 
of $207 million invested in the airport facilities. * * * In Kansas City the 
director for aviation states the total investment in that community in two air- 
ports amounts to $146 million, of which approximately 14 percent, or $5,076,000, 
has been obtained from the Federal Government from the very beginning. 

It appears to me from other plans that I have seen that, because of 
the small, relatively small amounts that the Federal Aviation Agency 
or previously the Civil Aeronautics Administration has allotted to 
individual projects in the past, it has led more to a go-it-alone policy 
for the huge terminals required for metropolitan traffic, while the 
smaller airports with their minimal needs have been the ones that have 
benefited the greatest from this 50 percent matching funds. 

Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. Just one question. I note on the fifth page of 

our very excellent statement that since the first Federal grant, your 
Mercer County Airport has received Federal grants, or construction 
agreements, including a tower facility. 

Have you had Federal grants for terminal facilities other than the 
tower facilities? 

Mr. Correg. No, sir. 

Senator Corron. I understood the chairman to ask you whether the 
aid for terminal facilities contained in the so-called administration 
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bill, which does not preclude the tower, would endanger your airport, 
and I thought you said it would. 

Mr. Correr. By that, I meant that now we have a tower program 
ready to go. And in this tower program the Federal Government is 
participating to the extent of 50 percent. When we get ready to build 
our terminal building, unless we can have some help, some kind of 
financial help—and terminal buildings are very expensive—I am 
afraid that the time when we can begin construction will be delayed, 
and I also feel that there is a possibility that it may be delayed per- 
manently and we will be forced to continue with our makeshift opera- 
tion that we have at the present moment. 

Senator Corron. So you are anticipating in the future that you are 
going to ask and require aid for your terminal facilities other than 
the tower ? 

Mr. Correr. That is my plan. 

Senator Corron. In your grants received in the past, up to the 
present, have they included discretionary funds as well as allotment 
to your State? Funds allotted to your State? 

Mr. Corres. Are you speaking now about Mercer County Airport? 

Senator Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Corree. We have not received, to this date, to my knowledge, 
any discretionary funds. Everything had a definite earmark on it 
and was for a specific basic purpose in airport development. There 
are no frills at our airport. 

Senator Corron. What I mean is this: There are two kinds of 
funds that come to the aid of these airports. Under the present law, 
under the law that expired, and under S. 1—under both bills—there 
is a certain proportion of the funds appropriated, apportioned to 
each State. Then, in addition to that there is a certain amount of 
funds that are discretionary with the Agency to use without restric- 
tion to the various States. 

Do you see what I mean ? 

Mr. Corree. I do not honestly know whether any funds we have 
received were from that discretionary fund. 

Senator Corton. I quite understand why. I appreciate that. If 
you aren’t aware of that, you may not feel prepared to answer this 
question, but I will ask it for the purpose of the record. 

The Chairman asked you, if a bill were passed in which funds were 
precluded from being granted for terminal facilities other than the 
tower, if that would cripple your program or be a blow to your air- 
port, and you said “Yes.” 

I intended to ask you, if the bill which passed simply precluded 
the allocation of discretionary funds for terminal facilities other than 
the tower, whether that would be a blow to your project. Do you feel 
equipped to answer that? If you don’t, don’t hesitate because I can 
understand what you say. 

Mr. Corree. Please realize I am an elected official, and I have 
people under me who handle my accounting and the financial end. 
I would reserve decision at this time on that question. 

Senator Corron. I understand, and I thank you and appreciate 
your comments. 

Senator Monronry. Anyway, you want to complete your airport. 
The people who completed the first bonds, even though the bonds 
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for the building have not been voted, expect the entire airport to be 
completed sometime, and the withdrawal of the Federal support for 
matching funds for the terminal building would make them feel let 
down. 

Mr. Correr. I think I made myself clear in my answer to your 
question. 

Senator Monroney. Yes; we thank you very much, Mr. Coffee. 
We wish you all the luck in the world in the support for the program 
that you have outlined here, particularly with reference to regional 
development of airport facilities. I think it offers our greatest op- 
portunity for not only expanding air service but in sharing the cost 
and in saving the Federal Government money by concentrating on one 
regional airport rather than three or four small airports that would 
not serve as wide a region. 

Mr. Corrrr. May I thank you, gentlemen, on behalf of the National 
Association of County Officials, and my own State Freeholders Asso- 
ciation, and personally for this opportunity. 

Senator Monronry. We are happy to have had you with us. 

Our next witness and the last of the day is Mr. Lester C. Andrews, 
assistant director, Michigan Department of Aeronautics, Lansing, 
Mich. 

I am sorry that Mr. Pat McNamara, our dear friend and colleague 
in the Senate, could not be here to introduce you because of commit- 
tee business elsewhere. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER C. ANDREWS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, MICHI- 
GAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, LANSING, MICH. 


Mr. Anprews. My name is L. C. Andrews. I am the assistant direc- 
tor in charge of engineering for the Michigan Department of Aero- 
nautics. I am acting in behalf of James D. Ramsey, director, and 
authorized by the Honorable G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Mich- 
igan, to state that he concurs in the statements I am about to make. 

Mr. Chairman, the Michigan Department of Aeronautics sincerely 
appreciates the opportunity to appear before your committee and 
submit our views and recommendations on this very important bill. 

All major advances in transportation have had one thing in com- 
mon—they save time. Based upon this standard, aviation overshad- 
ows everything that has gone before, and is now overshadowing itself 
each year as we progress into the future. 

In Michigan, as in the Nation, the scheduled airlines have become 
one of our primary means of public transportation, and general avia- 
tion has become a major tool to industrial and economic growth. For 
this reason, a well-planned system of airports—from the sod strip 
to the intercontinental class airport—is vital to the future growth of 
Michigan, as well as the Nation as a whole. 

Michigan has 209 airports—155 publicly owned. Under the past 
Federal aid airport program—and this is since 1946—57 airports 
have been improved or newly developed fields. Expenditures for this 
development total $41,168,000, of which 41 percent was Federal and 
59 percent was carried by the State and local governments. 

Michigan has always been what is commonly known as a discre- 
tionary State, whereby we have been able to use more funds than that 
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allowed by State apportionment. Each year since 1946 we have had 
far more requests than could be handled, due to the lack of sufficient 
Federal matching funds. 

As an example, last year we filed with FAA (formerly CAA) 47 
requests totaling $9,751,000, involving Federal funds in the amount 
of $4,941,000. The FAA allocated $2,550,500 to 26 projects. This 
represented $1,654,594 of State apportionment and $895,906 of discre- 
tionary funds. 

It is readily apparent that a little more than one-third of our air- 
ports have been improved, and these improvements have just taken 
care of our current needs. More is to be done if we expect to meet 
the most urgent demands in the foreseeable future. Michigan’s seg- 
ment of a recent national airport survey, jointly conducted by N ASAO, 
AOC, and AAK, indicates that Michigan’s needs for airport improve- 
ments over the next 4 years would total $64,200,000. (See exhibit A.) 

Exhibit A shows the amount of breakdown of those funds used for 
each particular year. Also attached to that is the distribution of 
those projects as they are located throughout the State, which totals 
about 100 airports. This ranges from a low of $5.9 to $10.4 million 
needed in Federal funds. 

Exhibit B shows the spread of this program over the entire State, 
which involves approximately 100 airports. As shown on exhibit A, 
the need of Federal funds for the next 4 years ranges from a low of 
$6 million toa high of $10,400,000. 

From the appropriations that would be made available under S. 1, 
Michigan’s State apportionment would be about $2,620,000. From 
past performance, it would appear that we could expect approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 additional discretionary money, which in turn would 
provide about $4,120,000 annually for the next 4 years. We realize 
that as far as the Nation as a whole is concerned, the State of Michi- 
an cannot expect the amount of Federal funds that the survey shows. 
owever, comparing it with what may be expected from S. 1, we 
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are more nearly reaching the total needs of the State. Therefore, 
we think that the amount as proposed under this bill is more realistic 
than anything that has come out before. 

There are certain questionable items that have been listed in section 
5, paragraph (b),as follows: 

(b) With respect to amounts obligated after June 30, 1959, the cost of acquisi- 
tion or construction of that part of a project intended for use as a passenger 
automobile parking facility * * * which, in the opinion of the Administrator, 
is not essential * * * shall not be an allowable project cost under this act. 

It is our belief that the adoption of this portion of this section 
might result in numerous administrative problems. They have in 
the past and we don’t expect that to change. A parking lot, for ex- 
ample, is a very essential portion of the terminal facility. Par- 
ticularly at smaller communities, where they do not make a charge 
for parking facilities, that should be considered just as much as an 
eligible cost as any other phase of the airport. If they are going to 
make a charge, then we take a different position on that. 

There are certain other things in connection with the terminal build- 
ing that are highly revenue producing, and, as you all know, the cost 
of operation of the terminal building is quite expensive, and that 
these high revenue producing areas of the building, even though 
they may be ineligible for Federal aid, go a long way in the support 
of the upkeep of that building which, if they didn’t have it, would 
become a burden to the taxpayers of the community as well as to 
the State and possibly to the Federal Government. 

For the sake of the future success of this program, as it applies to 
the Nation, the Michigan Department of Aeronautics and the people 
that we represent in the State of Michigan, will give our wholehearted 
support to the bill. We do realize that in doing so we are going to 
have some administrative problems with CAA in the interpretation 
of what is intended under the act. 

Mr. Chairman, we urgently recommend that this bill be adopted, 
if at all possible. 
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(The above-mentioned charts follow :) 
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Senator Monroney. You prefer S. 1 over the administration’s 
proposal, which you perhaps did not have a chance to see at the time 
you prepared your statement. 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct, I have not had a chance to see it. I 
understand it is a downgrading of the appropriation starting at $65 
million 3 is that correct ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. That will not do the job. 

Senator Monroney. Would it not be true that if we are on a with- 
drawal program, which, on an allocation basis, is less than a million 
dollars per State if divided equally—on an average, $1 million per 
State—from the first year down to $17.5 million for all States in the 
fourth year, would it not mean that the States would prefer to have 
nothing at all? 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. 
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Senator Monronry. And not go through the redtape of Govern- 
ment inspection, supervision, regulations, and labor laws and various 
other things that they must do to kee up with the Federal standards. 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. e would prefer to do without it 
completely if it got that low. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, they would do their best and ° 
worry through with their own funds? 

Mr. Anprews. You might be interested to know that it takes an 
average of about 4 years from the beginning of a project as it origi- 
nates until the day that you receive your final paper, make your final 
settlements. It takes about 4 years. It takes about 2 years to get it 
underway. 

Senator Monroney. I noticed your questioning of our section 5. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. If you had been in the hearing room and ob- 
served the difficulty that the committee is finding itself in with the 
terminal buildings being sought to be excluded completely, I think 
you will appreciate the advisability of restricting the frills and the 
luxuries that might otherwise be eligible unless prohibited by S. 1. 
We are trying to provide for the necessities in our matching funds but 
do not wish to provide for luxuries. Therefore, while it may be more 
difficult administratively to exclude certain expenditures, we feel it is 
better than having no terminal funds at all in the airport program, 
and that seems to be our choice. 

How many of your airports have space allocated to the Federal 
Government rent free? Do you have any idea of the amounts? 

Mr. Anprews. No, I don’t have an idea of the amounts. I can 
give you those locations where they are provided rent-free space. 

Senator Monroney. We would like to have those as a sample. 

Mr. Anprews. Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Flint, I am not 
sure but I believe Tri-State, Detroit City, Wayne County Metropoli- 
tan, and Willow Run. 

Senator Monroney. Al] provided at the expense of the city and com- 
munity or the airport facility ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. And in a lot of cases that rent-free 
epace amounts to $1 a year. 

Senator Monroney. But you have to heat it, light it, provide janitor 
service, all facilities ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. So the Federal Government does enjoy a cer- 
tain return for its investment ? 

Mr. Anprews. I believe so. Over a period of years, I believe they 
get all their money back. 

Senator Monroney. Over 50 years, if that is the life of the terminal, 
they would perhaps enjoy a complete return. 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Corron. No, thank you, Senator. 

“i Anprews. I would like, if I may, to get into this discretionary 
subject. 
er Monroney. Yes, sir. I would like to hear from you on 
that. 
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Mr. Anprews. If we could get the Administrator of FAA to define 
at each location what is discretionary and what is State apportion- 
ment, I think we would have your answer for you as to how some of 
this discretionary money is spent. But you see, your total allocations 
to the State, though you know by the wording of the act the State 
apportionment, and you know from the total amount that you get 
what portion of that is discretionary, but you never know what proj- 
ects that money goesto. Itisallin onelump sum. 

I believe, as Mr. Adams said, the local people are closer to the prob- 
lem and know the problems better. So if you could take your State 
apportionment and let your local governing body, particularly of the 
State, handle that State apportionment, and then FAA come in with 
their discretionary money and put it wherever they want and define it, 
then I think we could control it and you would have your answers. 

Senator Corron. Under the present system, do you mean that the 
State of Michigan, we will say, gets its allocated funds, and the State 
of Michigan gets so much discretionary funds, and then the State 
of Michigan divides up the whole sum ? 

Mr. Anprews. No. We make a recommendation of a program to 
FAA. They give us our State apportionment amount, plus some 
known discretionary amount, and that goes for the whole program. 
But we don’t know what portion of each amount goes to an individual 
project. 

Senator Corron. But you know how much discretionary funds you 
get. 

Mr. Anprews. In total, yes. 

Senator Monroney. It all becomes a part of one sum. 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. 

Senator Monronry. When it is being spent against the State’s 
quota plus the discretionary. 

Mr. Anprews. After you get $1 in discretionary money, then FAA 
dictates the entire program. But if you stay within your State ap- 
portionment, you, as a State organization, have the control and can 
program anything you desire within your State apportionment. But 
the minute you go over to discretionary money, then it applies back 
to the whole thing. 

Senator Corron. Before the money is apportioned, the State has 
presented to the FAA its requests and what projects it wishes to have 
constructed ; is that right ? 

Mr. Anprews. In total. 

Senator Corron. Doesn’t it itemize them ? 

Mr. Anprews. It itemizes them. But it doesn’t say what projects 
are in discretionary and what projects are in State apportionment. 

Senator Corron. So that by intermingling the two, without the 
FAA indicating what projects—say this project is all State funds 
and this project has 50 percent of it discretionary funds—by doing it 


that way the Federal Government retains its control, you say, over 
how the funds should be spent ? 


Mr. Anprews. The entire amount. 
Senator Corron. So what you are suggesting is that whatever is 
done with the discretionary funds, in whatever bill comes out, that 


it should be specified that in granting discretionary funds they should 
be granted for and earmarked for special projects ? 
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Mr. Anprews. That is our belief, yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. While I am on it, if the chairman will permit, £ 
take it from your testimony of course that you feel that the Federal 
funds should be used for terminal facilities, waiting rooms and I 
believe you testified parking lots and so forth. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. How seriously would you think it would cripple 
the program if the discretionary funds only—not those allocated to 
States, but the discretionary funds only—were restricted for use on 
the runways, the aprons, the towers, those portions outside or inside 
the gate, whichever way you phrase it ? 

Mr, Anprews. Senator, I don’t know whether I can answer your 
question. 

You say if the discretionary money was used wholly for runway 
development, how much would it restrict the program? And we could 
use our State apportionment for the lower priority work; is that what 
you mean ? 

Senator Corron. I am not going into the situation of the restric- 
tions that are already in S. 1. But that nothing in the bill should 
prohibit the use of State apportionment on terminal facilities with 
perhaps the restrictions in S. 1. 

Mr. Anprews. If I interpret you, I will answer “Yes.” I think I 
interpret your meaning. 

Senator Corron. You will answer “yes,” what? That you would 
object to it seriously ? 

I asked you, would it seriously cripple your projects if the discre- 
tionary funds only were completely restricted from use except on run- 
ways, aprons, taxiways, and towers ? 

Mr. Anprews. It would not cripple us any if we could have control 
over the State apportionment funds, and not have them, once we get 
discretionary funds, have them apply the entire program. Let them 
control the discretionary; we will control the State apportionment. 
We wouldn’t have any problem. 

Senator Monroney. Can you give us any idea of how much out of 
your last 2 years expenditures of Federal aid went to buildings, termi- 
nal facilities, and other things outside of runways ? 

Mr. Anprews. For the last 2 years? 

Senator Monroney. Any certain period. It doesn’t have to be the 
last two. 

Mr. Anprews. In the last 2 years, I can say this: Approximately 
$1,300,000 of Federal money has gone into the Detroit Wayne Major 
terminal building. In Lansing: 

Senator Monroney. How much local money ? 

Mr. Anprews. About $6 million. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, Federal funds were $1,300,000, 
and about $6 million in local ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

In Lansing, about $350,000 of Federal money, and about $650,000 
of local money. 

Battle Creek, about $150,000 of Federal money, and $150,000 of 
local money. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, when you get to the smaller 
airports, the 50-50 matching on terminals becomes more general; and 
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the larger the airport terminal building, the less and less becomes the 
degree of Federal participation ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. 

Senator Corron. That is true of both the terminal and the runways, 
isn’t it? Your Federal participation—— 

Mr. Anprews. Not necessarily from the past history that we have 
had so far in Michigan, anyhow. The runways and field developments 
have been pretty much straight through a 50-50 situation. 

Senator Corron. In your huge airports? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. There has been something like $9 million 
of Federal funds that have gone into Wayne County. That has gone 
in on runway construction, and has gone in on about a 50-50 basis. 

Senator Corron. Weren't the largest airports in Michigan originally 
military airports that were turned over, converted ? 

Mr. Anprews. No. 

Senator Corron. Willow Run and Wayne Major? 

Mr. AnprEws. Willow Run was originally a military airport; that 
is correct. 

Senator Corron. Wayne Major? 

Mr. Anprews. Romulus Field, which was just one corner of the 
present facility, was taken over by the military during the war and 
then later given back to Wayne County. It was originally owned by 
~~ County. So I don’t know whether you want to classify that 
as military. 

Senator Monroney. The Federal Government never paid Wayne 
County for that. They merely took it over. 

Mr. Anprews. Only in damage claims. 

Senator Corron. During the time that they had it, did they increase 
the runways for their purposes ? 

Mr. Anprews. I don’t think so. They didn’t increase the general 
“ne They might have added some runways, yes, that could have 

een. 

Senator Monroney. Like most of the military airports, Willow Run 
had to be reworked and modernized. 

Mr. Anprews. The pavements had to be increased. 

Senator Monroney. It wasn’t just a flat grant in which the State 
of Michigan or the airport facility, I think which was owned by the 
university at Willow Run 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, it was. 

Senator Monroney. It wasn’t just a clear-cut gift. The University 
of Michigan had to keep bringing up their runways to standard, re- 
pairing them and oftentimes rebuilding them ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. Willow Run Airport was built for a mili- 
tary life of 5 years. I don’t know how long it had been there now. 
About 15, I guess; 10, anyway. 

Senator Monroney. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
for your statement. We appreciate your statement very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5:22 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., January 26, 1959.) 








FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT—1959 


MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
INTERSTATE AND Foreign CoMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 5110, 
New Senate Office Building, the Honorable A. S. Mike Monroney 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Senator Monroney. The Senate Committee on Aviation will resume 
its hearings. 

During the testimony of Mr. Quesada, for the Federal Aviation 
Agency, he stated that the figures of the administration bill (S. 674) 
$65 million, $55 million, $45 million, and $35 million a year on a de- 
clining basis for the next 4 fiscal years—were based on a national 
study of work needed on the airports of the country. We asked if 
these figures would be made available to the committee. 

They have been most cooperative in working overtime to supply to 
the committee a complete breakdown of the results of that study. 
They show airport requirements for the 4 calendar years 1959 through 
1962. We have it now, broken down for each State by region, show- 
ing the totals for each State, the total required for site preparation, 
land, building, lighting, pavement, and miscellaneous. The figures 
total $1,299,695,000. 

The total needs for the so-called air commerce airports, are $1,020,- 
313,000, with $279,382,000 being the required needs of the general 
aviation airports. 

I would like to introduce the basic figures from Mr. Quesada in 
the record at this time, together with the covering letter from Mr. 
Quesada. These are the figures from which Mr. Quesada said the 
amounts in the administration bill were calculated. 

(The above-mentioned material is as follows :) 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1959. 


Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoNRONEY: In accordance with your request, enclosed is a sum- 
mary of airport needs by States showing the cost of the major items of airport 
development. This includes airports for air commerce and general aviation for 
the calendar years 1959 through 1962. 

If additional information is required, we will be glad to be of further service 
to you. 
Sincerely, 

BE. R. QuesaDA, Administrator. 
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Senator Monroney. Also, I requested that Mr. Quesada show a 
State-by-State breakdown of the annual allocated funds to each State 
under the administration bill and the total for each of the 4 years. 
And also a breakdown of the annual allocation of funds by States, and 
discretionary funds under the bill, S. 1. 

I would like to introduce these figures, also, in the record following 
this table. aap 

(The above-mentioned material is as follows :) 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: In accordance with your request, enclosed are two 
copies each of the breakdown by State apportionment, Territorial apportionment, 
and discretionary funds of the Administrator’s recommendation and the proposal 
under S. 1 for the Federal aid airport program. 

Sincerely, 


BH. R. Quesapa, Administrator. 


35461—59——-14 
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FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Annual distribution of various levels of authorization (50 percent of authoriza- 
tion apportioned to the State on an area/population formula and 50 percent is 
discretionary funds for use without regard to State boundaries), includes 
State percentage for Alaska 




























































State State per- $65,000,000 $55,000,000 $45,000,000 $35,000,000 
centage authorization|authorization|authorization|authorization 
BR iccteddsccanensanecane 1. 723204 $542, 809 $460, 957 $379, 105 $292, 945 
ie a cea kane ga 8.003221 2, 521, 015 2, 140, 862 1, 760, 709 1, 360, 548 
NR oe or aes 1. 794846 565, 377 480, 121 394, 866 305, 124 
meee 1. 353922 426, 485 362, 174 297, 863 230, 167 
I ns cocoa comnnnee 5. 664663 1, 784, 369 1, 515, 297 1, 246, 226 962, 993 
RE 5 te cc daca eannmisuinm 1. 854465 584, 157 496, 069 407, 982 315, 259 
Ie a eicaacioe . 741206 233, 480 198, 273 163, 065 126, 005 
Nk ee . 138124 43, 509 36, 948 30, 387 23, 481 
. 266865 84, 062 71, 386 58, 710 45, 367 
1. 737234 547, 229 464, 710 382, 192 295, 330 
1. 941817 611, 672 519, 436 427, 200 330, 109 
1. 329452 418, 777 355, 628 | 292, 479 226, 007 
3. 674520 1, 157, 474 982, 934 808, 394 624, 668 
1. 799983 566, 995 481, 495 395, 996 305, 997 
1. 633061 514, 414 436, 844 | 359, 273 277, 620 
1. 748546 550, 792 467, 736 384, 680 297, 253 
PR io ce cngepeankiannnn 1. 524602 480, 250 407, 831 335, 412 259, 182 
a eee 1. 562115 492, 066 417, 866 343, 665 265, 560 
RR eisai ars ice meneame . 768788 242, 168 205, 651 169, 133 130, 694 
Dc ccncdvebakneswusans . 943740 297, 278 252, 451 207, 623 160, 436 
BROMNINOUUS. 55 cccccnnccccwnen 1. 680053 529, 217 449, 414 369, 612 285, 609 
Michigan___-_- " 3. 426260 1, 079, 272 916, 525 753, 777 582, 464 
I a 2. 159996 680, 399 577, 799 475, 199 367, 199 
MeMmIND!. _......ncsc-...-.<--- 1. 377635 433, 955 368, 517 303, 080 234, 198 
ce cian 2. 256845 710, 906 603, 706 496, 506 383, 664 
NNN eon ia 2. 193376 690, 913 586, 728 482, 543 372, 874 
a 1. 487800 468, 657 397, 986 327, 316 252, 926 
so alas acini 1, 553686 489, 411 415, 611 341, 811 264, 127 
New Hampshire................. . 303079 95, 470 81, 074 66, 677 51, 523 
Re Na casas eratieesineemiin i 1. 714539 540, 080 458, 639 377, 199 291, 472 
Se 1, 877475 591, 405 502, 225 413, 045 319, 171 
naan 5. 648742 1, 779, 354 1, 511, 039 | 1, 242, 723 960, 286 
A ae 2. 062144 649, 575 551, 624 | 453, 672 350, 564 
ee eee 1. 164715 366, 885 311, 561 256, 237 198, 002 
| SS Se eee 3. 240901 1, 020, 884 866, 941 712, 998 550, 953 
dl EE eee 1. 689547 532, 207 451, 954 371, 700 287, 223 
aed ecuncticmaiaenewnin 1. 821537 573, 784 487, 261 400, 738 309, 661 
ke 4. 105562 1, 293, 252 1, 098, 238 903, 224 697, 946 
EN Sel . 279191 87, 945 74, 684 61, 422 47, 462 
a 1. 125266 354, 459 301, 009 247, 559 191, 295 
Sout Dewees; 2. in cccsscccun 1, 262327 397, 633 337, 672 277, 712 214, 595 
ND cc ckktuvnknwcteenicnins 1, 664707 524, 383 445, 309 366, 236 283, 000 
a 6. 185632 1, 948, 474 1, 654, 657 1, 360, 839 1, 051, 557 
Utah-_-_--- aan 1. 381126 435, 055 369, 451 303, 848 234, 791 
Vermont. nee . 255671 80, 536 68, 392 56, 248 43, 464 
cis a comcast btigiaialeis 1. 674758 527, 549 447, 998 368, 447 284, 709 
a eal 1. 746915 550, 278 467, 300 384, 321 296, 976 
OR EMM gs. ccacnntaaamani . 993121 312, 833 265, 660 218, 487 168, 830 
SS CRS EE aE 2. 037493 641, 810 545, 029 448, 248 346, 374 
a ccc caanesweame 1. 425527 449, 041 381, 328 313, 616 242, 340 
TI SOE cctwcanennnan 100. 000000 31, 500, 000 26, 750, 000 22, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 
ed Label aeeebanenenly 1, 000, 000 750, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
ED oa os cocina caceenlanbekaunskseee 700, 000 525, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
I oon od cacccnaptnbhekiamiakonnas 300, 000 225, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
I OIE is. pecs crime nsmacmmnememeid 2, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
DRI «a ccuntncnmncineelanaseannoncame 31, 500, 000 26, 750, 000 22, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 
SPE INES ccdecnecuudemdl enednusenmoued 65, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
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FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM AS PROPOSED UNDER §. 1 


Annual distribution of $100,000,000 authorization for fiscal years 1960-64 


Apportion- Apportion- 
State: ment } State—Continued ment ! 
MiAOIe = oo 22a ke $1, 323, 951 Oklahoma. ..-.-.=..=- $1, 332, 314 
Bis cstdcinadnn De | SI iaceatannencens 1, 475, 868 
Apbeneeee. - =. 22.25 = 1,062,318  Pennsylvania_--_-_--.-- 3, 011, 706 
Camomin..< .. <=... 4, 328, 990 Rhode Island. _.....-- 201, 332 
hia cca ass 1,512,509 South Carolina___----- 859, 311 
Connecticut-_-_........-- 538, 739 South Dakota___-_.-... 1, 040, 656 
Delaware....-.-.-.s< 102, 886 OO 1, 264, 140 
District of Columbia_ -- ie ee eee 4, 898, 480 
DOG er et es 1, 348, 773 WhQ eh soe 1, 139, 721 
EAS a eee 1, 492, 163 Wemm@nte -.....266.55+ 199, 842 
a 1,100 Gee ‘WORE. ........25..20 1, 271, 457 
MNNOURS 235 See 2, 725, 947 Washington........-_-- 1, 374, 445 
I ah esac sala 1, 350, 169 West Virginia______-_-- 752, 292 
ars | Wisconsin __.......---- 1, 573, 685 
easiest ee 1, 396, 917 Wyoming: 2... 1, 195, 083 
MOnUUCHY =< o. oeeaces 1, 160, 858 > 
DD 6 ssi ts seiiaiecs 1, 204, 282 Total State appor- 
NNT k oy 610, 799 tionment-_-_____-- 71, 250, 000 
Marviane.. .. .<5<s2 695, 421 Discretionary funds!__ 23, 750, 000 
Massachusetts _ ._.---- 1, 214, 862 _—_———_—_—- 
WONIPAN a eek 2, 619, 774 Total funds for 
Minnesota. ..—....+.=- 1, 697, 627 continental 
PEIN... 6.5 3 nan 1, 070, 418 United States... 95, 000, 000 
WMABSOUEE 1, 736, 412 a 
MONtANS...<<<.ca<c<s 1, 832, 393 Territory: 
ae ee indie cenmncank 2, 250, 000 
IRON ca es Se 1, 309, 495 Feeweies. 5 1, 250, 000 
New Hampshire-.------ 233,092 # Puerto Rico............ 1, 000, 000 
IN@W JOISOY.. 5 = 2h ee 1, 237, 639 Virgin Islands_________- 500, 000 
New Mexico... =.= 1, 560, 678 ————————— 
ee 4, 126, 535 Total, Territory... 5, 000, 000 
North Carolina___._-.-- 1, 566, 642 SSS 
North Dakota.........- 959, 413 Grand total_.------ 100, 000, 000 
6 ae eee 2, 392, 577 


175 percent of authorization is apportioned for projects in each State on an area/population formula; 
25 percent is discretionary, and may be allocated without regard to State boundaries, 


Senator Monroney. In order to compare in a quick way, the 
amounts that are proposed in S. 1 and S. 674 with the airport de- 
velopment needed for the 4 calendar years as shown by the study, 
we have had the staff tabulate the amounts available on a State allo- 
cation basis, and under the discretionary funds, under the bill S. 1, 
and in the last column the availabilities on a State allocation basis, 
plus the discretionary funds under the bill introduced by the adminis- 
tration. 

We have these figures available at the press table and for members. 
This is a staff recompilation. There perhaps can be some slight er- 
rors in the timing since our bill, S. 1, goes for 5 years, while the other 
ils a 4-year program. 

The administration in its testimony stated that it is a withdrawal 
program, and nothing is suggested beyond the 4 years. 

Further, there may be some slight difference in the airport develop- 
ment needs required for the 4 calendar years as to amounts remain- 
ing in the current fiscal year which were allocated during the last 
calendar year, and some of the approximate $1,300 million may have 
been funded from the $63 million available for Federal matching 
in the funds of the old bill. To the extent that there may be some 
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variance in these differences of dates, it may be that the airport need 
development required under the survey—$1,300 million approxi- 
mately—may have been to some degree financed within the limits 
of the $63 million available in matching money during the current 
fiscal year which you know does not expire until June 30. With that 
exception I think you will find these figures and the comparisons 
approximately correct. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Federal Aviation Agency survey of national airport needs ' 






































General Available 
Air commerce aviation Total needs Available under 

airports | airports under 8. 12 | administra- 

tion bill 3 
| CE — 
ND 4.0 suciopueer nouns $17, 569, 000 $4, 494, 000 $22, 063, 000 $6, 619, 755 | $1, 675, 816 
ID ceiinsucimesinneaccannns 17, 215, 000 5, 139, 000 22, 354, 000 7, 438, 055 1, 745, 488 
SSR 1, 907, 000 3, 608, 000 5, 515, 000 5, 311, 590 1, 316, 689 
NN eric ricki emnkniame 158, 997, 000 41, 997, 000 200, 994, 000 21, 644, 950 5, 508, 885 
Colorado. ---- 26, 182, 000 | 4, 126, 000 30, 308, 000 7, 562, 545 1, 803, 467 
Connecticut 7, 603, 000 4, 900, 000 12, 503, 000 2, 693, 695 720, 823 
Delaware-..- 2, 161, 000 832, 000 2, 993, 000 514, 430 134, 325 
District of Columbia. - -......-|-.-------------- | .<samdndepiee | ssstaeeecnascne 952, 150 259, 525 
I oe rn cebiemnans 15, 540, 000 2, 183, 000 17, 723, 000 6, 743, 865 1, 689, 461 
Re edi picneecaens 19, 825, 000 2, 756, 000 22, 581, 000 7, 460, 815 1, 888, 417 
Idaho- - -- 4, 866, 000 1, 088, 000 5, 954, 000 5, 501, 970 1, 292, 891 
OS 77,779,000 | 15, 036, 000 92, 815, 000 13, 629, 735 3, 573, 470 
Indiana. ---- 3, 756, 000 6, 595, 000 10, 351, 000 6, 750, 845 1, 750, 483 
Sik ninse 4, 855, 000 | 4, 453, 000 9, 308, 000 6, 335, 920 1, 588, 151 
Kansas.......- 7, 279, 000 | 5, 316, 000 12, 595, 000 6, 984, 585 1, 700, 461 
OS eee 17, 657, 000 | 6, 128, 000 23, 785, 000 5, 804, 290 1, 482, 675 
ee 20, 459, 000 14, 670, 000 35, 129, 000 6, 021, 410 1, 519, 157 
a 7, 459, 000 2, 358, 000 9, 817, 000 3, 053, 995 747, 646 
| See 22, 406, 000 | 6, 830, 000 29, 236, 000 3, 477, 105 917, 788 
Deasmnetsetis.................. + 32, 166, 000 10, 320, 000 42, 486, 000 6, 074, 310 1, 633, 852 
ee: 22,849,000 | 3, 263, 000 26, 112, 000 13, 098, 870 3, 332, 038 
REE ae 18, 464, 000 | 4, 825, 000 23, 289, 000 8, 488, 135 2, 100, 596 
cacti esis inal eie 13, 445, 000 5, 963, 000 19, 408, 000 5, 352, 090 1, 339, 750 
IS oc ccicetbehbnSecen 19, 686, 000 | 6, 144, 000 25, 830, 000 8, 682, 060 2, 194, 782 
RR tien ci cmcwnnelninn 8, 372, 000 1, 516, 000 9, 888, 000 9, 161, 965 2, 133, 058 
re rctpacmannngenens 13, 721, 000 2, 040, 000 15, 761, 000 6, 008, 850 1, 546, 885 
Es ic ontecdccbncnenebnews 5, 975, 000 190, 000 6, 165, 000 6, 547, 475 1, 510, 960 
New Hampshire...........-.-.- 3, 094, 000 1, 957, 000 5, 051, 000 1, 165, 460 294, 744 
cis saa rosea cicadas 25, 081, 000 5, 031, 000 30, 112, 000 6, 188, 195 1, 667, 390 
8 See 12, 036, 000 2, 276, 000 14, 312, 000 7, 803, 390 1, 825, 846 
A eee 94, 402, 000 12, 374, 000 106, 776, 000 20, 632, 675 5, 493, 402 
North Carolins............cse2.s- 9, 319, 000 3, 720, 000 13, 039, 000 7, 833, 210 2, 005, 435 
eS 3, 380, 000 2, 086, 000 5, 466, 000 4, 797, 065 1, 132, 685 
SSS eee 26, 969, 000 8, 516, 000 35, 485, 000 11, 962, 885 3, 151, 776 
I itcicdnceusnncsaeeen 16, 680, 000 5, 254, 000 21, 934, 000 6, 661, 570 1, 643, 084 
CMI ih deca chsosnnndentine 8, 535, 000 1, 124, 000 9, 659, 000 7, 379, 340 1, 771, 444 
PIT IU RR nc cciecenscosskes 66, 151, 000 14, 613, 000 80, 764, 000 15, 058, 530 3, 992, 660 
CE ceeccccdansweskue 3, 828, 000 660, 000 4, 488, 000 1, 006, 660 271, 513 
Gouth OCarciina......--nncaoss- 6, 355, 000 2, 789, 000 9, 144, 000 4, 296, 555 1, 094, 322 
ee 5, 718, 000 1, 219, 000 6, 937, 000 5, 203, 280 1, 227,612 
12, 660, 000 6, 450, 000 19, 110, 000 6, 320, 700 1, 618, 928 
30, 375, 000 12, 188, 000 42, 563, 000 24, 492, 400 6, 015, 527 
6, 978, 000 1, 048, 000 8, 026, 000 5, 698, 605 1, 348, 145 
2, 283, 000 2, 386, 000 4, 669, 000 999, 210 248, 640 
4, 667, 000 11, 519, 000 16, 186, 000 6, 357, 285 1, 628, 703 
15, 724, 000 2, 371, 000 18, 095, 000 6, 872, 225 1, 698, 875 
6, 911, 000 3, 950, 000 10, 861, 000 3, 761, 460 965, 810 
16, 630, 000 6, 502, 000 23, 132, 000 7, 868, 425 1, 981, 461 
3, 996, 000 1, 448, 000 5, 444, 000 5, 975, 415 1, 386, 325 
| ee " 949, 965,000 | 276,251,000 | 1, 226,216,000 | 356,250,000 | 89, 466, 866 
Se oc cdanniaceaunewemnnbe 36, 444, 000 1, 327, 000 37, 771, 000 11, 250, 000 7, 783, 134 
| EERE ES ee 18, 959, 000 931, 000 19, 890, 000 6, 250, 000 2, 750, 000 
Ct eae 9, 240, 000 873, 000 10, 113, 000 5, 000, 000 1, 925, 000 
Verein Islands... ssdsscee Dy Pes OED, letennpademnnee 5, 705, 000 2, 500, 000 825, 000 
eee. cack hd 70, 348, 000 3, 131, 000 73, 479, 000 25, 000,000 | 13, 283, 134 
Rh ons pana nll apadinnaieeein aaakaeierneaw on 193, 750,000 | 97, 250,000 
I i csictitipcdancicewe 1, 020, 313,000 | 279,382,000 | 1, 299,695,000 } 575,000,000 | 200, 000, 000 





1 FAA survey of airport development required in 4 calendar years, 1959-62. 
2 Annual obligation authority of $100,000,000 for next 5 fiscal years, plus one-time authority of $75,000,000. 
3 Annual obligation authority of $65,000,000, $55,000,000, $45,000,000, and $35,000,000 for next 4 fiscal years. 


Source: Federal Aviation Agency. 
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Federal Aviation Agency survey of required airport developments for the 
calendar years 1959 through 1962 


J. Air commerce airports: 


i III iiciccainsccrnnmamaiatianenaipenamcn—gemaagimeareae $189, 868, 000 
Ti i ann ain cdg ogee licen ako cap 108, 117, 000 
a iid i ces mc alng coda ee eae eee 244, 197, 000 
PN iain nessa cs nseicnenisn i cileredssionapsel astetal beeing iannaaeiate 37, 770, 000 
I a a ik a a has ce 359, 285, 000 
TORONTO i oo ip hs ei cee enol ee 81, 076, 000 

OU ee es ms hh AS ol eee 1, 020, 313, 000 

II. General aviation airports: 

eh ht tel te gee ee ee 79, 059, 000 
Basins cree GGvdlonumient.. eee ee 28, 405, 000 
Landing area developnient. 00) 6-220. .sclese en cckdeeekan 171, 918, 000 

SAG os a perdi eae ae ae eae 279, 382, 000 


InpustTRY ArRPoRT SuRVEY COMPARED Wi1TH FAA 1959 NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN 


National airport survey conducted by State aviation officials, Airport Opera- 
tors Council, and American Association of Airport Executives in 1958 covered 
4-year period (fiscal years 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1962). 

Industry survey was based on questionnaire sent 2,874 public airports; 1,255 
responded and reported 1,138 planned projects. Survey showed projects amount 
to $1,066 million, requiring $477 million of funds in addition to those available 
locally. 

The 1959 national airport plan of FAA, now being prepared, will include 2,995 
locations. Based on 4-year estimate covering calendar years 1959-63, plan will 
show 2,995 locations need airport development: costing $1,173 million. Of this 
amount, $271 million is needed for general aviation airports, $902 million for 
air commerce airports. 

Senator Monroney. Our first witness is Governor Gruening, one 
of the pioneers of the Alaska statehood movement. 

We are glad to have you testify. You may proceed in your own 
way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Senator Gruenine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I feel a definite humility in appearing before this committee with 
this, my first testimony as a Member of the Senate and as a freshman 
Senator. I feel that I should probably exercise a due restraint in 
sailing headlong—or perhaps “flying headlong” would be a more ap- 
propriate phrase—into an issue on which so many who are truly 
expert have testified and will testify. 

uring the past 2 years, we have seen aviation become the most 
important means of travel for the people of the United States. The 
American people now travel each year more miles by air than by any 
other means of transportation. To some, this may indeed be startling 
information, but for us from Alaska, who have seen aviation and air 
transportation play by far the most important role in our transpor- 
tation, these data only support what many of us have felt all along, 
namely, that America’s destiny depends to a large extent on how well 
we develop our transportation, and through it, develop our resources 
and build our economy. 
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In 1934, when Lt. Col. “Hap” Arnold commanded the first non- 
stop flight of Army airplanes to Alaska, he said: 

I thought I had seen and talked to airminded people * * * but I had to come 
to Alaska to really find a place where air transportation is taken as a matter of 
course and has become a necessary adjunct to the economic life of the country. 

Last Thursday, this committee heard the testimony of my colleague, 
Senator Bartlett, who told you briefly of Alaska’s dependence upon 
the aircraft as a means of getting from point to point. The members 
of this committee are aware of Alaska’s vast expanse, approximately 
one-fifth of the area of the other 48 States. I have here a sketch which 
shows Alaska as it relates to the States in size. You will note that 
Alaska, on this map, stretches from Savannah, Ga., to the Pacific coast 
of California. Point Barrow, our northernmost point, cuts the Cana- 
dian boundary midway across Minnesota. Our Alaska Peninsula 
skirts the Mexican border so that, while only one-fifth as large as the 
total area of the other 48 States, Alaska is as long and as wide as was 
the Union before Alaska’s admission. 

This map illustrates in part why Alaskans are airminded. “Hap” 
Arnold’s aascvelien of 25 years ago is all the more important today, 
when air transportation has become so vital to the economy of the 
United States and airpower so vital militarily. 

Last Thursday, General Quesada, the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, who served as the administration’s ambassador to 
this committee on the airport aid legislation which is being considered 
testified to the administration’s belief that the Federal Airport Act 
was “out of date,” that it represented “an outmoded approach,” and 
that “the time has come to begin an orderly withdrawal from the air- 
port grant program.” 

I do not know whether the Administrator, with due respect to his 
extensive military experience, and I could agree as to the definition of 
an orderly withdrawal. My own conviction is that the administra- 
tion’s program is less an orderly withdrawal than a deliberate retreat 
from the Federal Government’s responsibilities. And we are led to 
assume that at the end of 4 years’ retreat we will have complete 
surrender. 

This program represents a reversal of the progress which has char- 
acterized our history. 

It represents a retreat from the advance which aeronautics has 
achieved under the congressional legislation previously enacted, and 
which would have been so well furthered by S. 3502—sponsored by the 
distinguished chairman of this subcommittee and others—which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed last year. 

I believe that a proper concern for the development of our most 
important transportation utility, and the implementation of that con- 
cern by action, are not “outmoded.” 

Vetoing our presence in a modern world can lead only to disaster. 
That in my view is what, in respect to aeronautics, this administration 
is proposing. 

eneral Quesada urges that the Federal Government “attract 
greater financial support from non-Federal sources for the airport de- 
velopment program.” It seems to me that we cannot attract greater 
State and local support, in an effort to bring our airports closer to self- 
sufficiency, unless the Federal Government accepts its responsibility 
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and demonstrates its understanding of the tremendous importance of 
this program. “ J 

In his state of the Union message, the President gratified us 
Alaskans by alluding, in his opening paragraph, to the admission 
“of our newest State, Alaska,” and then, in the ee of the 
actual message, stating that this was the moment when Congress 
and the Executive were beginning their annual “cooperative work 
to build a better America.” In the next paragraph, President Eisen- 
hower said : 

One basic purpose unites us—to promote strength and security, side by side, 
with liberty and opportunity. 

I submit my view that S. 1 promotes “strength and security side 
by side with opportunity,” and that liberty is deprived of much of 
its significance if we do not have the strength, security, and oppor- 
tunity to enjoy that liberty. | 

These desirable goals which the President proclaimed are clearly 
denied, not only Alaska but I believe much of the rest of the Nation, 
by the terms of the administration’s substitute bill. 

It is a matter of regret to me, and I am sure to my fellow Alas- 
kans, that the fine expression of sentiment with which the state of 
the Union message was initiated, has been so drastically negatived by 
what might be deemed the adminstration’s first action in the field 
with which we are dealing, the supremely important field of air trans- 
portation. The proposed action contrasts lamentably with the ex- 
pressed words. 

Likewise, the first of the major program recommendations in the 
President’s budget message was headed “Strengthen the Effectiveness 
of Our Armed Forces by Further Modernization and by Improved 
Efficiency of Operations; and Strengthen Free World Security by 
Continued Military Assistance to Our Allies.” I submit that the 
strengthening of Alaska, the development of Alaska, would go far 
to aid and promote free world security. 

It may be noted that the administration has not made any sug- 
gestion that we engage in an orderly withdrawal from aid to foreign 
countries. 

It is not about time that we considered our domestic interests at 
least on a par with those of foreign nations? 

It is interesting to point out, moreover, the administration’s ob- 
vious inconsistency in asking withdrawal from Federal activity in 
airport development when the expenditure of a much greater propor- 
tion of funds for Federal highway aid is not questioned. Highways 
are a much more localized means of transportation than airways. 
Airways pass over State and national boundaries. What logic or 
consistency is there in a withdrawal from airport development ? 

Let me turn briefly to the particular importance which the airport. 
aid program has had to the Territory of Alaska and now the State 
of Alaska. Aviation is infinitely more important to Alaska and to 
Alaskans than to any of the other 48 States. 

Alaskans fly from 30 to 40 times more than do other Americans— 
measured either in flights per capita or in passenger miles. In the 
12-month period to March 1958, the average Alaskan spent—for in- 
trastate travel alone—about five times the amount of money spent by 
the average American citizen for all air travel. 
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For the Alaskan, air travel is the only real means of travel from 
point to point within Alaska or from Alaska to the other 48 States. 

The importance of aviation to Alaska is enhanced by the lack of 
other means of transportation. This lack is largely due to manmade 
factors. It may be properly ascribed to the exclusion of Alaska from 
Federal highway aid legislation from the time of the enactment of 
the Federal Highway Act of 1916 until 1956, when for the first time, 
Alaska was included in the old legislation—from which Alaska had 
been excluded for 40 years—and then on a sharply reduced formula. 
We were excluded from the throughway legislation. 

The lack of railroads in Alaska may be ascribed—although this is 
not the time or place to develop that history—to the obstruction by a 
distant bureaucracy in the first decade and a half of this century which 
prevented the mining of Alaska’s abundant coal, and drove various 
promising railway projects initiated by private enterprise into bank- 
ruptcy, and finally led to the building of the one now surviving Alas- 
kan railway by the Government. 

Passenger transportation by boat, the only method of travel between 
the outside world and Alaska until 1940, ceased 5 years ago, in 1954. 

If we wanted to present a realistic contrast between Alaska’s trans- 
portation facilities and those of the other 48 States, we might assume 
that in the other 48 States, one railway had been constructed from 
New York to Chicago by way of Detroit and Cleveland. 

That would be the 48 States’ only railway. 

One highway originating also in New York, more or less parallel to 
the railway, would extend westward through Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and thence to Chicago. 

There would be a few short branch lines from this one highway 
artery. 

The capital, Washington, like Alaska’s capital, Juneau, would be 
unconnected with any other major community or with any other high- 
way system. A piece of road might extend as far south as Fredericks- 
burg, Va. Another piece of road, to Bethesda, Md. 

Similarly, short stumps of roads going out a few miles and leading 
nowhere would issue from some of our other principal cities. 

4 For the rest, the 48 States would have to depend on transportation 
air. 

"The only disparity between the fact and this picture is that, of 
course, in the other 48 States, we have tremendous centers of popu- 
lation which we do not yet havein Alaska. But those centers of popu- 
lation in the 48 States were largely developed because of the varieties 
of transportation—maritime, highways, railways, and more lately, air- 
ways, which served them and which linked our cities and towns into 
a great network of communications. 

But for the principal highway which extends from Seward through 
‘Anchorage to Fairbanks, with one or two minor extensions, Alaska has 
no highway system. Our principal cities, excepting Seward, Anchor- 
age, and Fairbanks, are totally unconnected with each other or with 
any other highway system. Aviation, therefore, is infinitely more 
essential—in Fact, indispensable—to Alaska than in any of the other 





States. I think it fair to say that the discriminations which have 
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taken place in the past against Alaska fully justify, both as a matter of 
justice and in the interests of progress and development, a much 
greater Federal attention to aviation than we have had in the past in 
Alaska. Such attention is clearly denied Alaska by the terms of the 
administration’s proposal. It is supplied in a very considerable de- 
ree by S. 1. 
In aeniee the lack of transportation facilities in Alaska and the 
imperative need of developing them, and especially airways, I feel 
justified in considering this not merely a plea for the State which I 
ave the honor, in part, to represent. ‘The development of Alaska is a 
matter of national interest. 

The last frontier, as we Alaskans affectionately call our State, 
should become and will become a frontier of opportunity for all 
Americans, if only it can receive not merely the equality of treatment 
which it has been denied, but also the compensatory treatment which 
will enable Alaska to achieve equality by gradually catching up in 
respect to what it has not received in the past. 

he resources of Alaska are part of the national wealth, and can be 
made available if adequate means of transportation are provided. 
Hence, I cannot but feel that S. 1 is a highly desirable measure. The 
administration’s substitute is, in fact, in my view, a pitiful attempt to 
reenact, by legislation, the veto by Executive action after the adjourn- 
ment of the 85th Congress. 

Although Alaska was included in the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
which I believe represented the first important application of Federal 
aid to aviation facilities, Alaska was, in fact, excluded through bureau- 
cratic action by the representatives, at that time, of the Department of 
Commerce. Up to World War II, when defense necessities belatedly 
brought some airfields and radio range stations to Alaska, none of 
these facilities existed in Alaska. Our resourceful and intrepid bush 
pilots would merely hold up a moistened finger in the breeze and take 
off. Landing fields were small clearings, sandbars in rivers, beaches, 
or by means of float planes on rivers and lakes, and in the winter, with 
skis on the snow-covered tundra or on the frozen surfaces of rivers and 
lakes. I have flown with these bush pilots and landed on all these 
varieties of natural landings, which were little touched or wholly un- 
touched by the hand of man. World War II marked the beginning of 
better facilities. But there, as in other fields of endeavor, Alaska was 
far behind and has never caught up. 

The special provisions in the act of 1946, which made Alaska the 
beneficiary of a three-to-one matching arrangement, which we very 
much appreciated, was in recognition of these facts and of the addi- 
tional overshadowing facts: first, that Alaska was then, and indeed, 
still is, over 99 percent public domain; second, that Alaska had few 
other transportation facilities; and third, that all mail today is car- 
ried in Alaska by airplane. If the mail is to go through, which is 
somewhat axiomatic in our country, we must make sure that this im- 
portant Federal function has adequate Federal support to secure the 
facilities necessary. 
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The importance of aviation to Alaska is due, in part, as I have 
already said, to the longstanding discrimination in highway develop- 
ment, a fact wholly pertinent to the subject before us, Alaska was 
excluded totally from Federal my oie d aid legislation from the 
original passage of the Highway Act in 1916 until 1956. During 
this entire time, of course, Alaskans paid all taxes—another example 
of taxation without representation. 

In 1956, a further discrimination loomed up against Alaskans when 
the President proposed, and the Congress acted upon, a throughway 
system. It will be recalled that when this program was first sub- 
mitted to the Congress by President Eisenhower, it was his idea that 
it should be financed by long-term bonding. 

The Congress agreed with the President as to the desirability of 
the program, but disagreed with him as to the method of financing. 
The Congress, you will remember, felt that it would not be fair to 
burden posterity with the benefits which this generation would re- 
ceive, and that, instead of long-term bonding, the new superhighway 
system—the throughway program—should 5 financed on a pay-as- 

ou-go basis with additional taxes on trucks, trailers, tires, and gas. 

ut there was one respect in which the President and the Congress 
agreed—and that was that Alaska would be excluded from the bene- 
fits of the program, but included in the taxation. 

Alaska’s able voteless Delegate in the House—now my colleague 
in the Senate—Bob Bartlett, protested emphatically against this fur- 
ther discrimination. He urged that Alaska be either included in the 
pew or excluded from the taxation. But that was not done. 

t is true, however, at that point, taking pity on Alaska, some friendly 
Senators sponsored an amendment to Slane Alaska for the first 
time under the old highway program—in that part of the program 
from which we had been excluded for 40 years—even though, I should 





say in passing, our sister territory, Hawaii, was included, as was 
Puerto Rico, which pays no Federal taxes whatever. 
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The new Senate proposal was that Alaska should be included 
under the old program, but only one-half of its area calculated in 
computing its participation. But in exchange for this, Alaska would 
be allowed to use both Federal funds and its own funds for main- 
tenance which, I think, was a reasonable concession. 

However, even this proposal was deemed too generous, and a further 
reduction of the Alaska formula was enacted by calculating only one- 
third of Alaska’s area. The discrimination against Alaska in the 
throughway part of the program—Alaska’s total exclusion there- 
from—persists, and to this day, whenever an Alaskan goes to his gas 
station and says, “Fill her up,” he is paying—we are paying—1 cent a 
gallon to build roads in every State of the Union, from Alabama to 
Wyoming, excepting the 49th State. We are paying the extra 3 cents 
a pound on tires, likewise, for benefits which he does not receive. 

And I might mention that there is a striking and interesting analogy 
between this 3-cents-a-pound tax on tires which we Alaskans pay to 
defray the costs of the throughway program, in which we are not in- 
cluded, and the 3 pence-a-pound tax on tea which caused our colonial 
forefathers to dump the tea into Boston Harbor. 

The administration’s declared willingness to treat Alaska just like 
all the other States—“frankly and unequivocally,” as General Quesada 
put it—should be viewed in relation to the support Alaska has been 
also deprived of under the preceding airport programs because of our 
Territorial status. 

Figures compiled at my request by the FAA indicate that from 
1947 to fiscal 1959, inclusive, Alaska would have received as a State 
over $26 million; but as a Territory, Alaska received only slightly 
more than $7 million. 

I present these figures, broken down year by year, for the last 13 
years, since the passage of the Federal Airport Act of 1946, for the 
record, and I ask that they be included at this point. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection it is so ordered. 
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(The table above mentioned is as follows :) 
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(Thousands of dollars} 














| | | | 
Alaska would! Alaska did | Alaska would! Alaska did 
Year have gotten,| get,asa || Year have gotten, get, asa 
if treated as | Territory 2— | | if treated as | Territory ?— 
a State !— | | aState!— | 
| | 
TOR eeiitaccbik oun bee $2, 471.6 Se Bib Ge he cies wetness $1, 200. 4 | $225. 0 
NN ict gicsiranaeim wage ape 1, 740.7 Co Sa arse aire 3, 580. 4 1, 225.0 
eae 2' 190.9 None || 1957.............. 3, 601.4 | 1; 350.0 
ME. aden chanwaaaeak 2, 160.9 io Bh. Ree eee eee 3, 601.4 | 1, 350.0 
MSs ctinducaceuecsa. 1, 230. 5 WON HOOD aio ce hs ucccsmcarnae 3, 601. 4 1, 350.0 
tic annwdadennies 900. 4 200. 0 a ' 
Psion cae rate 664. 8 110.0 "POG 2 3 ckted | 26, 944.8 7, 284.9 
Ge hacsacutvesdindad None None 





1 On a 50-50 matching basis. 
2 On a 75-25 matching basis. 


Source: Federal Aviation Agency, by telephone, Jan. 24, 1959. 


Senator Grueninc. I have here also—and I believe it should be 
made a part of the record of these hearings—a letter from Mr. Tony 
Schwamm, Alaska’s former director of aeronautics, under whose ener- 
getic direction from 1949 to 1952 very substantial progress in the con- 
struction and improvement of Alaska’s airfields and seaplane facilities 
was achieved. 

I should also like to include, at this point in the record, a letter from 
Mr. Ray Peterson, an old-time Alaska bush pilot. Mr. Peterson, 
like other pioneer Alaskan fliers, has built up his own airline—North- 
ern Consolidated—which serves a part of the interior of central 
Alaska. Mr. Peterson has made the suggestion that S. 1 should con- 
sider the advisability of including, in its provisions, funds for mainte- 
nance. 

There is also a letter from Mr. Gene Roguszka, our present director 
of aeronautics, who appeared before this committee last hems in sup- 
port of S. 3502. Mr. Roguszka’s letter is accompanied by various 
charts identified in his letter as exhibits, and I think the committee 
should have this latter document for its files. 

(The documents follow.) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, January 19, 1959. 
Hon ERNEST GRUENING, 


U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR ERNEST: The State of Alaska has a need for airports and airport con- 
struction that cannot be compared with any of the other 48 States in that the 
new State is almost 100 percent dependent upon air transportation of persons, 
property, and mail by both the civilian and military population. 

Nowhere in the world was an area so uniquely created for transportation by 
aircraft of both the land and water based type. Alaska’s vast distances, rugged 
terrain, record high mountains, thousands of miles of coastal seaplane waterways, 
long inland rivers and lakes, make this area most needy of air transport safe sur- 
face landing and docking facilities. 

With these remote areas to be serviced with dependable transportation, there 
must be airports constructed in locations where the transportation of heavy duty 
earth-moving equipment is extremely expensive, by steamship through Arctic 
waters, and then to be barged ashore, at astounding costs per ton, to these remote 
sites. An example of construction equipment transportation costs may be re- 
viewed in the construction of the airport at Kotzebue, the largest and fastest 
growing Eskimo community of the North. This airport, constructed in 1951 at a 
total cost of $230,000 had an equipment transportation cost, by the contractor, 
of approximately $45,000, or nearly 25 percent of the actual construction cost. 
These conditions do not occur in comparison with any of the other States. 
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Ground conditions such as ice, permafrost, silt, muskeg, and lack of gravel in 
some areas, make engineering surveys extremely expensive; in searching for 
good soil conditions for a good strong nonshifting base and subbase of airport 
construction material, considerable expense is involved in the transportation of 
survey crews, work of slashing the heavy underbrush and labor in digging many 
times in hard frozen ground to obtain the proper soil for the best soil analysis. 

Many trips of 500 to 700 miles by personnel of the Alaska Department of Avia- 
tion, as well as those of the construction contractor, together with the higher 
wages necessarily paid by the contractor to obtain the most proficient equipment 
operators available for these critical construction jobs, and their transportation 
all add to much higher costs of airport construction in Alaska. 

Alaska is so dependent upon air transportation that the aviation industry, with 
its supporting agencies such as FAA, Weather Bureau, Communications, Postal 
Department, freight handlers, and all other ground personnel has become 
Alaska’s largest year-round personnel and payroll group at this time and will 
progress directly in proportion to such new statewide development as the search 
for oil throughout the State. Transportation to these areas is done wholly by 
helicopter and aircraft, all needing vital airports. 

Many of the airports constructed in the past 9 years by the Territory of Alaska, 
with assisting funds through the Federal Aid Airport Act, have made it possible 
for the Air Force to develop, with no effort or cost of their own, for airports, 
many of the sites for the DEW line throughout the Alaska wilderness. 

Many of these airports have been subjected to extremely heavy loads of many 
times more than the airports were designed for, and have stood up extremely well 
under these heavy aircraft loads of military and civilian aircraft, either on a 
regular supply route or on emergency landing conditions. The airports con- 
structed in the past few years have saved millions of dollars in Federally owned 
aircraft and hundreds of lives of military and civilian personnel for which there 
is no replaceable value. 

As Alaska now has scheduled turboprop aircraft in operation, and with the 
expanding growth of pure jet aircraft operation from this date forward, we 
must prepare our State for the jet age with increased length of airports, stricter 
criteria for the heavier, faster planes, together with considerable maintenance 
for cleaner runways, in order that these expensive delicate engines will not be 
damaged by the ingestion of small rocks, debris, or snow while taxiing or during 
takeoff. 

The cost of airport maintenance is considerably more in Alaska due to severe 
weather conditions, causing damage from soil erosion by heavy rains, strong 
winds, and drifted snow, together with the unusual fast growth of underbrush 
due to 24 hour sunshine in the summer months. In addition there is the high 
cost of transporting fuel and equipment to the site of operation. 

In view of all the above factors in regard to higher costs of airport construc- 
tion within Alaska and the increased traffic of larger, heavier and faster aircraft 
by both civilian and military, the new State of Alaska should be entitled to con- 
tinued Federal matching funds, on the 75-25 formula or more, under the Federal 
Aid Airport Act. This amount should be a minimum of $10 million for the next 
3 years. Also to be included in this Federal aid formula should be funds for the 
maintenance of airports. 

I strongly urge that airfields in the $20,000 to $25,000 construction cost bracket 
should have a lesser degree of strict engineering criteria and long complicated 
application forms as previously required under the CAA airport engineering 
section for Federal participating funds. Why not build these smaller airfields in 
groups of about four? The State could certify as to their length and width, title 
to the property, and make a cash settlement. This would greatly reduce the costs 
and also speed the development of airfields and directly affect the rapid growth 
of the State. In the past 9 years since Alaska has been constructing airports, 
any community having an airport constructed has increased measurably in 
population, health, commerce, education and generally a better way of life. 

I sincerely hope this outline, with the recommendations made, will assist you 
in obtaining continued grant-in-aid funds for Alaska airport construction in the 
immediate future. As you realize there is still a considerable number of Alaska 
communities and villages that have no airports or airfield facilities whatsoever 
and we have relatively only scratched the surface in this huge undertaking up 
to the present time. 
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Making funds available immediately for a rigorous, progressive and liberal air- 
port and seaplane facility construction program, Alaska’s new star will shine 
brighter much sooner to those in and out of the State. 

Cordially, 
Tony SCHWAMM. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, January 21, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR GRUENING: On studying the bill (S. 1) I find no funds for 
maintenance of airports. As pointed out to Senator Monroney, airports in 
Alaska at its present stage of development serve a purpose similar to a high- 
way system. It is my understanding that the Federal Highway Act makes 
available certain sums for maintenance. 

If it is possible or practical to have an amendment adding such a provision 
to the Federal Airport Aid Act as it pertains to Alaska, it would indeed be 
helpful. The provision for maintenance of airports, however, should not, in 
my opinion, include airports in the large centers of Anchorage, Fairbanks, and 
Juneau, which have a high concentration of activity to support said mainte- 


nance. 
Alaskans are proud of its new position in the Nation and of the part its 


representatives in the Congress are playing, 
Sincerely yours, 
NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES, INC., 
RAYMOND I. PETERSEN, 
President and General Manager. 

Senator Gruenine. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of S. 1. If changes are to be made, I believe they 
should be in the direction of more, rather than less, Federal assist- 
ance. 

This is no time for retreat. 

On the contrary, the necessity of the hour is the command: “For- 
ward!”—and perhaps the additional command: “On the double!” 
Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Senator Gruening, for 
the very informative, colorful, and strong statement with relation 
to the vital needs of Alaska, and for an adequate airport program. 

Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I have no questions, other than to say to Senator 
Gruening that I was privileged to listen to his very able statement. 

Senator Morton? 

Senator Morron. I have no questions. 

Senator Bartlett ? 

Senator Bartietr. One question only. Senator Gruening, do you 
believe we can now foresee the time in our national airport program, 
with the progress aviation is making, when Federal aid will not be 
necessary ¢ 

Senator Grurnrinc. I do not foresee that time at all. I think if 
there is one of the various transportation activities which more than 
any other demands Federal support to aviation, which as I have sought 
to point out, passes over State boundaries and is less local than any 
other, it is both national and international. 

In Alaska we have seen in the last year or two the planes of foreign 
companies, from Scandinavia and from France and from the Nether- 
lands, come in and through Alaska. It is distinctly international as 
well as national. 
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In view of the long neglect and the special conditions in Alaska, I 
think aviation requires the utmost of Federal assistance. As I have 
suggested I think if there are to be any changes in S. 1, I would like 
to urge that they be in the direction of more rather than less aid, and 
no thought of a tapering off or withdrawal at the end of the present 
legislation. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Would you not say, Senator Gruening, that 
the civilian airports which have been built or may be built, particu- 
Jarly in Alaska, are a very essential adjunct of our defense system in 
your State? 

Senator Gruenine. Absolutely. We find at all times because of 
the special climatic conditions that exist in Alaska, the air search and 
rescue activities of the Armed Forces there, constantly find it neces- 
sary to use these airports. 

We find they are frequently grateful to find in some remote place a 
little airstrip which has been constructed and often makes the dif- 
ference between life and death. 

Senator Monroney. In other words we would save not only the 
lives of the men, but perhaps material exceeding the total cost of the 
airport program by having radio ranges and additional civilian air- 
ports within the vast area of Alaska. 

Senator GruENING. Very definitely. 

Senator Monroney. I mentioned and it deserves reemphasis, that 
‘since the beginning of the Nation we have accepted and to a degree 
have met the responsibility of the postal service; that was one of the 
first bills passed by the Congress, the development of post roads. 

Lad in the midpart of the 20th century, to Alaska, the develop- 
ment of post roads for the transportation of mail means airways and 
airports, does it not? 

enator Gruenine. All our mail is now carried inside of Alaska by 
the airplane. 

Senator Monroney. Without air service, there can be no mail serv- 
ice to most of the communities of Alaska. 

Senator Gruenine. And I think we will agree that carrying the 
mail is one of the foremost of Federal activities. 

Senator Monroney. I would certainly agree. 

Also, I believe you mentioned rather clearly that the entire intra- 
state communication by passenger and largely by freight, must be 
airborne. 

Senator Gruenine. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. One of the differences between the administra- 
tion bill and S. 1 is that S. 1 permits the use of matching funds for 
airport terminals, both passenger and freight terminals. 

he need particularly for the terminals for passengers is absolutely 
vital, is it not, on the airports of Alaska? 

Senator Gruentinea. I would agree it is a little more vital than in 
other parts of the Union where the climatic conditions are not quite 
as extreme as they are in certain parts of Alaska at certain times of 
the year. 

Senator Monroney. And if we are to expand the airfreight cover- 
age so as to increase commerce within the new State, and to make 
available supplies that might help lessen the cost of living there and 
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help to reduce the difficulties of transporting goods and materials, 
then the freight terminal assistance also would be very vital in step- 
ping up the progress of our new State. 

Senator Grurenine. Very much so. There are many communities 
which depend for all their supplies—their goods, their clothing, their 
equipment for their various activities—on airfreight. And when they 
arrive at the airport, of course it will be necessary frequently to store 
them, to shelter them until they can be delivered to their ultimate 
destination. 

Senator Monroney. And without terminal buildings for passenger 
and airfreight, it will be rather difficult to advance this means of 
transportation to the communities and to the areas involved. 

Senator Gruentne. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Monronry. You have certainly made a fine statement. 
You have helped develop the Territory of Alaska as its Territorial 
Governor, and now as Senator, you are still continuing this very 
effective and patriotic role. 

Senator Gruenine. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
remarks, 

Senator Monroney. We appreciate your testimony. 

We have a statement in favor of S. 1, of the 85th Congress, from 
Senator Robert Byrd, which we would like to include in the record at 
this time. 

(The statement of the Hon. Robert C. Byrd, U.S. Senator from the 
State of West Virginia, follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERT C. ByRD, OF WEST VIRGINIA IN Favor or §. 1, 
86TH CONGRESS, TO AMEND THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


It is highly appropriate that the first bill dropped into the Senate hopper 
in the 86th Congress is one that is sponsored by 40 Senators from all sections 
of the Nation, designed to meet one of the most urgent needs of the country 
today. I am proud to be cosponsor of this bill which will do a great deal to 
bring the airports of our Nation up to the minimum standards required by the 
jet age we are entering. It is in fact long overdue. Last year a bill, S. 3502, 
practically identical to this bill, was passed, without a dissenting vote by the 
Senate, and, with a few changes, in the House, by a vote of 152 to 42. Despite 
the overwhelming endorsement given by both Houses, the President saw fit to 
veto the bill. 

But the jet age will not wait. We talk a great deal and with justifiable 
pri’e of our great highway program and the network of interstate highways 
which we expect to be a great boon to our economy and to our national defense. 
For this program we are willing for the Federal Government to contribute 90 
cents to every 10 furnished by the States. But it is shortsighted indeed not to 
realize that the ultimate means of rapid transportation lies in the air, and that 
a sound, well-coordinated transportation system must have as a key element a 
network of airways serving every section of the country, no less than a network 
of highways. And clearly airways cannot be developed without adequate 
airports. 

The present Federal Airport Act, originally enacted in 1946, expires less 
than 6 months from now, on June 30, 1959. It provides that 75 percent of funds 
allocated be apportioned among the several States according to a formula based 
on population and area and 25 percent on a discretionary basis without regard 
to State boundaries. S. 1 of the 86th Congress would extend the Federal Air- 
port Act to June 30, 1964, and would provide $100 million a year, on a 50-50 
matching basis, for the next 5 years (compared to the present $63 million level), 
and a $75 million emergency fund to prepare airports for the jet air traffic 
of today and tomorrow without regard to the limitation of State apportionment 
requirements. This is little enough considering the advantages to be gained 
not only by individual communities throughout the Nation but by the Nation 
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at large, in being assured of a network of efficiently operated airports available 
for commercial and defense purposes alike. 

The bill, I should add, has important safeguards to prevent misuse of funds. 
Specifically eliminated as an allowable project cost is any part of a proposed 
airport project intended to be used as an automobile parking lot, bar, cocktail 
lounge, nightclub, theater, private club, garage, hotel, commercial office, game- 
room, or other space to be rented or leased by concessionaires. 

The bill is eminently fair in that it provides for assistance in programs for 
the development and expansion of the largest of airports, designed for heaviest 
jet transport planes, as well as for small airports having less than 7,500 en- 
planed passengers a year. To assist these smaller airports, the bill has broad- 
ened the definition of “airport development” to include the practice of periodic 
seal coating of flexible airport pavements and the filling of joints in rigid air- 
port pavements; in recent years the Civil Aeronautics Agency has regarded 
these practices as “maintenance” rather than “development” expenses to be 
borne solely by the local operator. By providing matching funds for these 
expenses, as set forth in this bill, the Federal Government at very small cost 
to itself will encourage local operators to keep facilities in operating condition, 
facilities which form a valuable adjunct to our national system of airports. 

This bill provides benefits for every State in the Union, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Out of 
the $75 million specifically allotted to the individual States, my own, West Vir- 
ginia, for example, would receive slightly more than $752,000 each year. 

It is probable, of course, that a reasonable proportion of the discretionary 
funds and of the emergency funds would also be spent within the Mountain State 
of West Virginia. These dollars, matched by those from our own State treasury, 
will provide incalculable benefits to the communities served by the 27 public 
airports of West Virginia. This program will make it possible for people in 
any part of the State to be only a short drive away from an airport with either 
commercial or other civil planes available to take them swiftly to other parts 
of the State or Nation. Industry and commerce can flourish more readily when 
individual manufacturers and dealers know that shipments can be made either 
regularly, or in emergencies, by air, whenever speed is of the essence, or when 
land transportation is impeded because of bad weather, floods, or other natural 
calamities, In West Virginia, which is becoming increasingly important as a 
manufacturing center and as a consumer of goods produced in neighboring 
States, advances in air transportation have particular significance, advances 
which mean nothing if airports aren’t adequate to meet the needs of modern 
planes. 

Finally, I wish to quote the conclusions reached by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in reporting essentially the same bill last 
spring: 

“Airports are indeed an essential part of our aviation facilities and have a 
direct and valuable relation to our civilian and defense requirements. The 
amazing growth of our air commerce in all its segments, commercial, private, 
and military, has already taxed our airport facilities beyond present capacity. 
The advent of the jet age promises revolutionary benefits, but poses problems of 
airport planning and development which exceed the financial ability of local 
public taxes to go it alone. Airport capacity must be kept in balance with air- 
way capacity. It would be illogical and dangerous to concentrate on the devel- 
opment of our airways navigation system, including traffic control, and to ignore 
the need for continued expansion of airport facilities needed to safely accommo- 
date increased air traffic. This folly would only create a hazardous bottleneck 
in our rapidly expanding air transportation system.” 

I agree most wholeheartedly with this conclusion and, therefore, urge the 
committee to act promptly and favorably upon §. 11. 


Senator Monroney. Senator John Sparkman of Alabama has re- 


quested permission to appear at a quarter to 11 to personally deliver 
his statement for the record. 

At this time I would like to amplify the statement I made earlier, 
because we have since checked it. The staff summary of the funds 
available on State apportionment and discretionary funds, under the 
two bills, alongside the FAA survey of airport requirements, required 
for the next calendar year, does not include any of the programed 
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funds out of this year’s $63 million appropriation. So, to the degree 
that those are already taken in as a deduction from the airport needs, 
the tables do reflect the current need for funding of this amount. 

Senator Morton. In other words, Mr. Chairman, column 3 doesn’t 
include the $63 million. 

Senator Monroney. The $63 million is taken into consideration in 
arriving at the approximately $1,300 million needs; there is no other 
additional funding now available, except as residual, that would lower 
the $1,300,000 calculation. 

For the record, following these tables, I will put in a summary of 
the Federal Aviation Agency airport study for the calendar years 
1959 through 1962, breaking down the dollar figures as to type of 
— requirement. This shows that on air commerce rere the 

arge airports—for site preparation, $189,868,000; for land, $108,117,- 

000; for buildings, $244,197,000; for lighting, $37,770,000; for pave- 
ment, $359,285,000; for miscellaneous, $81,076,000. The total amount 
for these air commerce airports is $1,020,313,000, of which buildings 
comprises $244,197 ,000. 

On the general aviation airports, the land total is $79,059,000 ; build- 
ing area development, $28,405,000; landing area development, $171,- 
918,000. The total is $279,382,000. 

Recapping again, the building area development is $28,405,000. 
This was not so tabulated in the FAA report and the staff has since 
been able to tabulate the amounts set aside in the survey. 

We welcome you, Senator Sparkman. We have anticipated your 
arrival. We would appreciate hearing your testimony on the bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SPARKMAN, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
promptness of the opportunity. As the chairman knows, I am en- 
gaged in holding housing hearings. It will help me to get back. I 
have a very brief statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear here today in support of S. 1. 

The problem of air safety is growing in complexity with each pass- 
ing day. Because of this fact, I have joined with the other Senators 
in sponsoring this bill to continue the Federal Airport Act for 5 addi- 
tional years beyond its present June 30, 1959, expiration date. 

Air traffic and safety problems are especially complex in the Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, and Mobile areas of my own State. It is 
imperative that this Federal program, which seeks to solve some of 
the new problems of the jet age, be continued. 

As we all know, similar legislation was passed during the last session 
of Congress. However, it was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

The new bill would increase the level of authorized funds from 
$63 million annually to $100 million annually. It also provides for 
a separate discretionary fund of $75 million, which would be available 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1960. 

I am supporting this legislation because it is almost impossible for 
the States and local communities adequately to provide for the mod- 
ernization of the Nation’s airport systems in order to meet the rigid 
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safety requirements of the jet age. Extension of this act could well 
mean that many lives will be saved during the next few years. 

This program has been helpful in my State. I know that it has 
been helpful in others. Accordingly, I would like for the following 
list of Federal funds granted to Alabama airports during the period 
1947-59 to be included in my statement. 

(The table follows:) 


















Location Airport name Federal 
funds 

Alexander City ee tat as eh tee Ee ate onees ©). TUISGel . . Ws ace cen nseu ens $8, 161 
il a REN et. ire ieee Eesha ooh o ce ace sastc stones 50, 348 
Rs eT se Oe ae cee BRO to See yank ce txwascuenedecee 55, 000 
aati eS Auburn- Opelika 87, 858 
Birmingham ERC |) Eee 3, 537, 452 
Decatur. ___- Pe se 2) se 137, 864 
Dothan___- .| DEUhional............- as 82, 381 
Ramen 3. 145855 82508 De hk a ech oa br aestrd ort a 36, 070 
Gadsden ___- Gadsden__._.---__-- ne ~ 19, 085 
oh Ra lh 6 cnt ng ccckcAicdain Wang uictas Grove Hill... _- fee 15, 325 
III At no ge cE Sock wnat kh bocewe Municipal . --.----- a 19, 368 
UNE ies iene a ekuneceeschs GEES Huntsville. _-.....- : 581, 964 
CN Ue Ln eacsbanbnosesceibabencdon Bates Municipal 621, 291 
I Set SS a -| Dannelly Field_.....---- sate oa 1, 198, 340 
I 2 6 ot) hanes oe oe te aaa Muscle Shoals____- nanmaaseses ad 159, 368 
RN case gg nen A ak oie oe NS I eo mele 17, 892 
SMA.......-.- Mistubesktcnn sh master. eaten s TR eee eo ane 71, 247 
[SS ES eee eee eee wi eee ee ee 70, 803 
SU St I hae SRNODE ROME. oo ddd avin no acsacuaas 1, 211 

I CE are cA ke a a et he al 6, 771, 028 





Another $6.7 million has been requested for fiscal year 1959. Breakdown of 
requests follows: 














| 
| Federal Federal Unalloted 
Location Airport name funds | funds balance of 
requested | allotted requests 
| | 
BRA TI ox Jo vecnkcccccasevks Thomas C, Russell........-- ce $37, 271 0 $37, 271 
OU aS POMOIGL oc oss ccnccncane 5, 675, 000 $900, 000 4, 775, 000 
EEE oook te os. ce oh aeageneer NE: HIN id et uieiciatnrnanle 30, 000 30, 000 0 
Ne ne cine cnuckmonkie enn’ PN ca wienwin wt coin cs cance 312, 500 0 312, 500 
SNE. cciccideputusbacihesesoen Huntsville. .....--- bpneeenne oe 112, 500 0 112, 500 
NN ee cemndaeae Bates Municipal_...-.-------- 76, 837 76, 837 0 
nn on 2 ne aieeiennen Denney Fiss.........<..<.<< 40, 710 38, 549 2, 161 
PD GNI, cdc nncdascssoanees EO WIN c <b ow dcencccoace 180, 000 91, 000 89, 000 
RS ae ek a a 40, 750 40, 750 0 
Re isa Octet aio caendndeacmes oe Ge CAPONE... ctcccccnss 171, 550 0 171,.550 
Mh daceh iA oti wd oe ndaahcchediennwechviudbudeceke 6, 677,118 | 1, 177, 1386 5, 499, 982 





Senator Sparkman. My hometown is not a large city. It has be- 
come an important place in our national security setup. It is the 
home of Redstone Arsenal where so much of the missile work has 
been done, where now some of the space work is being done, where the 
team of German scientists is located. It has grown greatly in recent 
years. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there has been no time in the last 
several years in which there was not a demand for increasing the 
facilities at the Huntsville, Ala., Airport in order to help take care of 
the defense requirements. We couldn’t possibly have done it without 
a Federal program. 

These demands continue. We are up against a program right now 
that is going to require a considerable expenditure at our city and 
county that we can’t possibly carry by ourselves. It is important not 
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only for the development of normal air services, but particularly in 
this case in connection with the requirements of the defense of our 
country. 

I am sure that similar examples can be pointed out all over this 
country in every State of the Union. I think it is essential that we 
have an active, live, and effective Federal aid program in order to 
deVelop our facilities as they ought to be developed to take care of 
these increasing demands. 

Senator Monronry. In other words, what you are asking here is 
that you be permitted—your city—to raise its own funds with Gov- 
ernment 50-50 matching rather than asking the Department of De- 
fense to spend millions on doing the job for you as a gift or grant to 
the community. 

Senator Sparkman. It would almost be necessary; if we did not 
have this facility there, and did not have this kind of a program to 
make it possible to carry the work forward, the Defense Department 
would almost certainly be required to build and maintain its own 
installation. 

Senator Monroney. Do you not also find in many cases throughout 
the country—the civilian airports are carrying a similar defense load 
and receiving no special compensation except the privilege under this 
act. of matching their money with Federal money for the construction 
of airports? 

Senator Sparkman. I believe that in the larger towns and cities 
that would be the rule rather than the exception. 

Senator Monronry. Do you feel that if the administration’s posi- 
tion was sustained by the Congress so that no funds would be avail- 
able for terminals, that the smaller communities of your State would 
be able to modernize airports and put in adequate terminal facilities? 

Senator SparKMAn. I do not. 

Senator Monroney. An airport is of little use unless you have an 
adequate tetrminal. Without Federal funds to stimulate their mod- 
ernization or construction, the terminals would be left in their present 
inadequate state. 

Senator Sparkman. As I see it, the whole program must move to- 
gether. . 

Senator Monroney. I have no further questions. 

Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I would like to compliment the Senator on his 
opening statement, which says: “The problem of air safety is growing 
in complexity with each passing day.” 

Do you consider that the protection of the traveling public and the 
safety regulation of air traffic—I am sure you do believe—is not only 
poment but is the prime duty of the Federal Government and must 
e carried out by the Federal Government and no other agency ? 

Senator SparKMAN. I certainly believe that it is the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. Whether or not it should be 
borne completely by the Federal Government is a question. The whole 
program is so closely interwoven that it seems to me it is rather dif- 
ficult to separate one from the other. But I do believe that it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government, yes. 

Senator Corton. Referring for the moment to the problem that this 
entire committee, reviewed last year with almost shocked realization 
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of its seriousness, namely, the problem of making the crowded air- 
ways safe, establishing instruments of safety with radar equipment, 
navigation aids and all the rest over all the Federal airways, that is 
something that no State would have the authority to do. ' 

Senator Sparkman. If you are talking about authority, no. I 
thought you were talking about the expenditure of funds. I believe 
that the Federal Government must have the responsibility of control- 
ling air safety. 

Senator Corron. And the personnel and equipment necessary for 
that—and I am not now talking about airports—is and must remain 
throughout the future the obligation of the Federal Government. 
Don’t you agree that that is true ? 

Senator Sparkman. I do. 

Senator Corron. And no other agency. pei 

Would you say that the safety of the traveling public is about the 
No. 1 obligation in this whole picture ? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I would agree. 

May I say, in that connection, Senator Cotton, I think we are lag- 
ging in that. Again I go back to my own experience in trying to get 
some additional equipment for my own airport—my home airport. I 
have been told how far behind we were in having adequate equipment 
and the opportunity to install it. 

One day Eastern Airlines opened up a direct flight between my 
hometown of Huntsville and Atlanta. Soon after they opened it up 
I took that flight. At that time the airport had no navigational aids 
to assist in landing, particularly in bad weather. The chief pilot came 
back and sat with me on the way and he got to talking about these 
things. He told me how he was afraid, actually afraid, to fly into many 
of the airports because of the lack of adequate facilities. He said: 

You realize we are going at the rate of 250 miles per hour (or whatever rate 
we were flying). If a plane is moving toward us at the same rate, that means we 
are approaching each other at 500 miles per hour. It is just virtually impossible 


to carry out the requirements of protecting the passengers on your plane by visual 
aids alone. 


Then he said: 


The time will come when we will be flying planes 750 miles an hour. When 
that time comes, two planes will come together at 1,500 miles an hour. We are 
not keeping pace in order to take care of this developing situation. 


It made quite an impression on me, and I certainly agree with him. 

Senator Corron, Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Morton ? 

Senator Morron. No questions. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Bartlett ? 

Senator Barriert. I have no questions, but I want to compliment 
Senator Sparkman on a fine statement. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Sparkman, I know of the demands on 
your time, and I realize that you are now holding hearings on the 
housing bill. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Monroney. We have as our next witness Mr. George De- 
Ment, commissioner of public works, city of Chicago, and also vice 
president of the Airport Operators Council. 
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Mr. DeMent, we appreciate very much your taking the time to ap- 
pear before this committee and the interest that you have shown in 
many of the items of safety in aviation. You are representing not 
only the Airport Operators Council but also one of the busiest of the 
hub airports in the world. ; . 

We are happy to have you. You may present your testimony in 
your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DeMENT, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, CITY OF CHICAGO, VICE PRESIDENT, AIRPORT OPERA- 


TORS COUNCIL, ACCOMPANIED BY E. THOMAS BURNARD, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 


Mr. DeMenr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George DeMent. I am the commissioner of the department of 
public works of the city of Chicago. We operate Meigs Field, which 
is a downtown general aviation airport; Midway Airport, which as 
the chairman said is considered one of the busiest civil airports in the 
United States, perhaps in the entire world, and O’Hare Field, which 
is our new international airfield now under development. My state- 
ment before you today, however, will be in my capacity as vice presi- 
dent of the Airport Operators Council, of which I am also a director. 

Appearing with me is Mr. E. Thomas Burnard, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Airport Operators Council, who heads our Washington 
office and who has been associated with airport, airline, military, and 
other aspects of aviation since he became a Ticensed pilot in 1940. 

Supplementing the statement I will make on behalf of the council 
will be statements by representatives of some of our individual mem- 
bers who will give details as to how their interests are affected by this 
proposed legislation. : ee 

The Airport Operators Council is a nonprofit trade organization 
comprised of the organizations and agencies which own or operate 
the principal airports of continental United States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico which are served by the airlines. In addition, we operate 
many general aviation airports for our communities. 

AOC member airports serve over 75 percent of the U.S. domestic 
scheduled airline enplaned passengers and nearly 100 percent of the 
overseas and international enplaned passengers. Approximately half 
of the AOC members are municipal departments and the other half 
are comprised of authorities, boards, commissions, and other forms 
of management. 

Although the council includes one non-U.S. member, two privately 
operated, and one federally owned airport, in accordance with our 
bylaws, only U.S. members have participated in the preparation of 
this statement and the deliberations leading thereto, and we are speak- 
ing only on behalf of our local public agency members. 

Senator Monroney. May I point out that on page 10 of the Senate 
report for the bill S. 3502 which was later vetoed, there appears a 
table which was furnished the committee during our hearings last 
year representing the results of a survey of the 4-year period of air- 
port needs from July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1962, conducted by the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials, the Airport Opera- 
tors Council, and the American Association of Airport Executives. 
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That survey furnished us by your group showed the figure of $1,066,- 
945,661 as the total dollar need. It was one of the basis on which 
we arrived at the $100 million a year for 5 years plus the $75 million 
in this present bill, S. 1. 

These figures were challenged by some as being exorbitant. But 
now the Federal Aviation Agency, in making its own official survey 
comes up with a figure for the air commerce airports alone, which 
largely was I think the needs that you were concerned about at that 
time, of $1,020 million, against $1,066 million in your survey of last 
year. 

So the two studies do jibe and the question which was raised about 
your figures of last year must yield in the light of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency study itself. 

Mr. DeMent. Mr. Chairman, the Airport Operators Council 
heartily supports S. 1 and we wish to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation for the leadership which the chairman, the cosponsors 
of this bill, and members of this committee have shown in seeking 
an early solution toa very urgent situation. 

We are greatly heartened not only by the fact that 43 Senators 
from both parties have sponsored this bill, but also because the ad- 
ministration has made a proposal for a continuing program for air- 
port development, and thus has officially recognized the urgency of 
the need. This we believe further emphasizes the wisdom of the 
Senate in the 85th Congress when it unanimously passed S. 3502 (a 
bill almost identical with S. 1 of the 86th Congress), and of the 
House of Representatives of the 85th Congress which passed a similar 
bill by a vote of more than four to one. 

Although the President’s veto of S. 3502 reflected doubt on the 
part of some as to the Federal responsibility for the development of 
an adequate system of public airports to meet the neds of the Nation’s 
economy, welfare, and defense, we wish to reiterate here that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, the Federal Airport Act of 1946, and the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 all express the will of Congress and 
place upon the executive branch the responsibility and authority for 
the development of civil aeronautics and air commerce, including air- 
ports. 

The Federal Airport Act of 1946—the administration of which 
is now the responsibility of the Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency—requires him to prepare annually a national airport 
plan specifying projects— 
necessary to provide a system of public airports adequate to anticipate and 
meet the needs of civil aeronautics. 

It also authorizes the Administrator (within the limits of amounts 
authorized or appropriated by Congress) to make grants of funds 
to sponsors for airport development— 

In order to bring about * * * the establishment of a nationwide system of 
public airports adequate to meet the present and future needs of civil aero- 
nautics. 

Please note that the law says a “system of public airports,” not 
just runways as some propose that it be interpreted. 

In 1946, when this act was passed, there were already numerous 
State and municipal airports throughout the country. The purpose 
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of the act was to encourage their development and improvement as 
well as to encourage the establishment of new airports. 

The national airport system was to be effectuated by cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the States and their municipali- 
ties. While the ownership and operation of the airports was to re- 
main in the States and municipalities, the costs of all necessary future 
additions, extensions, and improvements were to be shared. 

By the adoption of the act, Congress recognized that a sound civil 
aviation system is essential to the well-being of the country; that air- 
ports are an integral part of air transportation; and that the State 
and municipal airports are not mere local improvements important 
only to local residents but are of direct importance and concern 
to the Nation. 

Under the share-the-cost plan embodied in the Federal Airport 
Act, a great system of modern airports is being developed. It is, 
however, one which may quickly become inadequate and obsolete by 
reason of increases in the volume of air traffic, increases in the size 
of aircraft and changes in aircraft design and methods of propul- 
sion. 

It is only by the continued expenditure of large sums—both local 
and Federal—for extensions, additions and improvements that the 
national airport system can keep pace with the growth and develop- 
ment of air transportation and be kept adequate to meet the needs of 
civil aeronautics. 

The capital expenditures which will be required during the next 5- 
year period are greatly in excess of the State and local funds which 
will be available, including revenues derived from user charges and 
other airport sources. 

Unless the Federal Government contributes its fair share, the na- 
tional airport system will become the bottleneck of future air trans- 
portation in this country. 

A sound civil air transportation system is as vital to the national 
economy, both in time of peace and in time of war, as is a sound in- 
dustrial system. 

A national and international air transportation system without ade- 
quate airports at which aircraft can land and take off and at which 
passengers and freight can be adequately accommodated would indeed 
negate all the technological advances in the aircraft; in the naviga- 
tional and communications facilities; and in the air traffic control 
and airways system. 

If we are to have an efficient systems planning of air transportation 
in this country we must integrate in our thinking not only how the 
aircraft are going to speed safely through the air at subsonic or super- 
sonic speeds, but we must also include how they are going to get 
loaded, unloaded, take off and land and maneuver on the ground. 

Delays in the air are frequently caused by delays on the ground. 
And delays on the ground can result from inadequate passenger and 
baggage handling facilities and from inadequate ramp space just as 
much as it can from inadequate runways and taxiways. 

Congress clearly recognized this in 1955 when it made terminal 
buildings eligible under the Federal Airport Act, after the executive 
branch had excluded them by administrative ruling. This law should 
not be changed. 
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Thus, gate-to-gate systems planning, in our opinion, must be from 
airport gate to airport gate not just airplane gate to airplane gate as 
some propose. 

We baliens therefore that among the compelling and urgent rea- 
sons both for the continuation of the Federal airport program and 
for a substantial increase in its level, are the following: 

First. Stability in civil airport development, which was seriously 
endangered by the veto of last year’s bill to extend the program, will 
be lost unless S. 1, or a bill very closely resembling it, becomes law. 

Second. The national and international character of air trans- 
portation, its importance to our national economy and national de- 
fense, and the role of airports as an essential adjunct to our Federal 
airways system, all require that the Federal Government provide ade- 
quate financial contributions to assure that airport capacity will be 
kept in balance with (a) airway capacity, (b) the technological de- 
vileninadie in aeronautics, and (c) the ever increasing air transporta- 
tion needs of the Nation. 

We cannot speed planes through the air at supersonic speeds and 
then hold them on the field waiting for gate posts because of poor 
passenger handling facilities. 

Third. The air traffic growth in the United States continues un- 
abated. Aircraft operations have quadrupled since 1946 and they are 
forecast to do the same in the next 10 to 12 years. 

Fourth. The capital investment needed to —~ the airport facilities 
up to the present and future requirements of the Nation’s air trans- 
portation system is far beyond the capabilities of the local communi- 
— unless the Federal Government continues to contribute its fair 
share. 

1. The importance of stability in the Federal airport program: The 
lead time in airport development—that is the time necessary to do the 
enormous detail of planning, financing, and construction of airports 
and airport improvements—constitutes one of the most difficult and 
critical problems with which we are faced. 

For instance, before major airport construction jobs can be under- 
taken by local public bodies, it is first necessary to obtain compre- 
hensive engineering studies. These can only be obtained after an 
extensive survey of the needs of the aeronautical users, the require- 
ments of the nonaeronautical purposes to be served, the application 
of criteria and development guides of the Federal Govrnment, and 
then all of this must be integrated into the factors of terrain, climatic 
conditions, surface transportation and the myriad of other factors 
which will influence the ultimate effectiveness of the contemplated 
improvements. 

ecisions must be made as to method of financing the State or 
municipal share of the cost of the projects. Before local funds can 
be raised, the taxpayers or bond purchasers must be convinced of the 
need for the improvements, the economic feasibility of the operation, 
and also of the availability of the Federal share of the cost. To ob- 
tain Federal funds, there are the usual Government procedures which 
include submission of comprehensive engineering plans and numerous 
other details which are intended to protect the investment of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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When financing has been arranged, then detailed specifications must 
be developed for various stages of the construction, bids let and con- 
tract awards made, and finally construction begins. 

All of this may take as long as 5 or 6 years, and a minimum time 
for major projects (from start of plans to finished construction) would 
take from 1 to 2 years. 

Because of this lead time, the effectiveness of the Federal aid pro- 
gram is related directly to its stability both as to time and funds. 

Since 1955, when assurance was given by the Congress of at least 4 
years at $63 million per year, the communities, for the first time, were 
able to develop specific long-range plans. Last year because the funds 
available to that time had been inadequate to achieve the tremendous 
improvements needed, we were in a critical period. Because S. 3502 
of the last Congress did not become law, we are now in a still more 
critical situation. 

2. Airport capacity must be kept in balance with the air transpor- 
tation needs of the Nation: An airport is not merely a local facility. 
It is part of a system—both national and international. 

In this respect it is like a telephone. A single telephone instru- 
ment has no utility unless it is part of a system. Our great airports 
at places like New York, Miami, San Juan, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Seattle, and Chicago, to name but a few, are pres- 
ently part of a national and an international system of air trans- 
portation. 

The day is fast approaching when places like Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver, and other so-called inland cities which 
now feed passengers into the international airports may be as integral 
to the worldwide system of air transportation as are the coastal cities 
today. 

The Congress visualized this in 1946 when it enacted the Federal 
Airport Act for— 
the establishment of a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet 
the present and future neds of civil aeronautics. 

Although there have been times in the last decade during which it 
appeared that the executive branch of the Federal Government may 
have lost sight of this objective, the report by Mr. E. P. Curtis to 
the President on “Aviation Facilities Planning,” stated clearly that— 

Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation facilities. However, 
unlike elements of the system, airports are designed, built, financed, and operated 
by local authorities. The increase in overall traffic will require a modernization 
of airports and an increase in their numbers. This imposes the necessity for 
coordinated national and local effort to insure that airports do not become a 
neglected element of the system, and thus be a future bottleneck. 

And, as I said earlier, we were happy to learn at the commencement 
of these hearings that the administration has now officially recognized, 

for the first time, that airports do play an important role in air trans- 
portation, although it appears that their proposal does not fully appre- 
ciate the comprehensiveness of this role. 

The imbalance that will result if airports are a neglected element 
of the system is apparent if we consider that the Federal Aviation 
Agency will be spending hundreds of millions of dollars on improv- 
ing the air traffic control and air navigation system in order (1) to 
meet the predicted increases in airline traffic and in general aviation 
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traffic in the next 10 to 15 years, and (2) to speed aircraft safely 
through the airlines at subsonic speeds of about 600 miles per hour. 

To increase the airways capacity vastly without making provision. 
for equivalent increase in airport capacity, including the passenger, 
baggage and cargo handling facilities, as well as those exclusively for 
the aircraft, would obviously be folly. 

For our system of air transportation to serve the Nation properly, 
airport capacity must be kept in balance with (1) airway capacity, 
(2) the technological improvements in the aircraft, and (3) the con- 
templated increased numbers of passengers, aircraft, mail and goods. 

3. Aviation’s phenomenal growth puts huge demands on airport de- 
velopment: In 1946, the year that Congress passed the initial Federal 
Airport Act, the Nation’s domestic airlines carried slightly more than 
12 million passengers a grand total of about 6 billion passenger-miles. 
In 1957, these figures had risen to more than 44 million passengers 
and over 26 billion passenger-miles. 

In 1957, air transport reached an historic point in traffic develop- 
ment, for in that year the domestic airlines became the Nation’s lead- 
ing mode of passenger transport exceeding both the railroads and the 
intercity buses in passenger-miles. During this period, total aircraft 
operations (not counting local training flights) increased from 4 mil- 
lion to over 16 million. 

Furthermore, this past growth is only an indication of the future 
that lies ahead for air transport. All responsible forecasts predict 
this continued high rate of growth and expansion to 1970-75. 

For example, the historically conservative Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (before it became part of the Federal Aviation Agency) 
has predicted that the Nation’s airlines will carry 66 million passen- 
gers and fly 35 billion passenger-miles by 1960, just 1 short year away, 
and approximately double that again by 1970. Aircraft movements 
are expected to increase to 35 million by 1970. 

This growth in airline passenger transportation has been, and will 
be, more than matched by other segments of aviation. General avia- 
tion shows a future growth substantially in excess of scheduled air 
transport, reflecting the rapid acceptance of aviation as an aid to 
business and agriculture. 

The general aviation fleet today numbers more than 60,000 active 
aircraft compared to 1,800 aircraft operated by the scheduled airlines. 
Itinerant aircraft (nonairline) movements are expected to increase 
400 percent by 1975, according to the “Curtis Report of 1957.” 

In terms aoa facilities, the “Curtis Report” predicts a need 
for doubling the airport capacity for handling aircraft and says 
that— 
ground facilities dealing directly with passengers will require even more 
spectacular increases in capacity. 

Those who travel by air are well aware of the congestion at termi- 
nals such as Midway Airport in Chicago, La Guardia at New York, 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul, to name but a few of the present facilities 
which are bursting at the seams because of this growth. This over- 
crowded condition is being alleviated to some extent by the increased 
and improved facilities such as the new O’Hare Field at Chicago, 
the new terminal areas under construction at La Guardia, the Twin 
Cities, Miami, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and the recently completed 
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modern terminals at places such as Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, New 
York International, Portland, and St. Louis, to name but a few. 

But even these great improvements haven’t yet matched the present 
demands, and the additional requirements for the future is our real 
concern. 

4. 'The huge capital investment needed in airport development: In 
order to determine the magnitude of the capital investment needs of 
the Nation’s airports, a National Airport Survey was conducted in 
1958—Mr. Chairman, you have alluded to that—jointly by the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, the Airport Operators 
Council, and the American Association of Airport Executives. 

Questionnaires were sent to the airport authority or community 
operating each of the 2,874 public airports in continental United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, and to those communities 
known to be contemplating the development of a new public airport. 
The recipients of the questionnaires were advised that the purpose of 
the survey was— 

To provide a current appraisal of the funds required to develop public air- 


port facilities during the. next 4 fiscal years (July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1962 
to meet present and expected civil aviation requirements. 


And 

More specifically * * * to determine whether a deficiency exists between 
funds reqnired and funds available locally, and, if so, the amount thereof. 

The 1,255 replies received (about 44 percent of the total) reported 
a total of $1,066,945,661 of planned airport development in the 4-year 
period. 

Mr. Chairman, you have already indicated that the announcement 
of the FAA airport study showed that that was conservative. 

About half of this, or $521 million, was either on hand or antici- 
pated from local sources and another $68 million was anticipated from 
State sources, but a deficit of $477,285,308 was left. 

This $477 million deficit was spread fairly uniformly over the next 
4 years with requirements of $102 to $132 million per year. The 
amounts set forth in S. 1 appear to be correctly based upon the 
assumption that the requirements will continue to be as great to 1964. 

This information has been tabulated by States and, with your per- 
mission, we would like to insert it in the record. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The document follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 
AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AIRPORT EXECUTIVES 


JANUARY 20, 1958. 
NATIONAL AIRPORT SuRVEY, 4-YEAR PERIOD 1958-62 


In order to obtain a current appraisal of the funds required to develop public 
airport facilities during the next 4 fiscal years (July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1962), 
three organizations—the National Association of State Aviation Officials, the 
Airport Operators Council, and the American Association of Airport Execu- 
tives—jointly conducted a national survey during November and December 1957. 
A State supervisor designated for each State and Territory sent a question- 
naire to all known airport authorities and/or communities in his State that now 
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Own a public airport, or who contemplate development of a new public airport 
during the next 4 years. The State supervisor tabulated the replies for his State 
and compiled a State (or territorial) summary. These summaries were sent to 
the national survey headquarters in Washington where they were tabulated and 
compiled on a national basis. 

Of the 2,874 public airports in the continental United States and Territories 
to which questionnaires were sent, 1,255 responded and reported 1,138 projects 
planned during the next 4 years. 

Total reported cost for land acquisition, and for landing area and terminal 
area development planned during this 4-year period is $1,066,945,661. $521,146,- 
951 of this cost is estimated to become available from local sources, and 
$68,513,402 from State sources, for a total of $589,660,353, leaving a deficit of 
$477,285,308. 

Additional funds to meet this defiicit of over $477 million will be needed as 
follows: 
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| cs a a ee ae $128, 657, 730 
te SORT CRIS CORD Oy BO in on te ence wcwvecceecnenn 131, 792, 064 
Baeenl your eedging June BD), 300). .<42266- 6. sen gine esse 114, 915, 094 
Diseal year ending dune 90, 1962... cncewn enon ciewnnne 101, 920, 420 


On the next page will be found a tabulation of the 4-year national airport 
survey with totals by States and Territories. 

Attached also is a tabulation of the publicly and privately owned airports in 
each State, together with the number of based aircraft at these airports. 
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National airport survey, 4-year period (July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1962) 














Funds avail- 
Airports able and 
Publicly | reporting Cost of proj- | anticipated | Additional 
States owned projects ects planned from local | funds needed 
airports planned and State 
sources 
aria denncebossececunes oe 45 16 $16, 260, 000 $8, 130, 000 $8, 130, 000 
I aie acne nnticenmaaaesee 34 11 11, 087, 825 6, 469, 705 4, 618, 120 
cus dasarackiuucainneswens 36 10 1, 688, 016 1, 055, 000 633, 016 
CNS oruccdienaswaniaaewd 234 43 128, 596, 386 | 101, 903, 433 26, 692, 953 
I ie ca nncaguaticnoavcsusows 56 18 24, 175, 010 11, 525, 522 12, 649, 488 
PS ere 8 9 11, 861, 000 6, 658, 760 5, 202, 240 
Delaware 3 Oho cncpacconcieenloncgne sama sag boars 
Florida 100 12 11, 800, 000 9, 386, 500 2, 413, 500 
Georgia 63 13 21, 576, 814 11, 291, 754 10, 285, 060 
BE ncicaiandanamedacdedanel amas 98 19 3, 133, 260 516, 540 2, 616, 720 
Illinois - - 50 87 82, 225, 000 61, 229, 500 20, 995, 500 
Indiana 37 39 14, 367, 050 7, 765, 450 6, 601, 600 
EE cot snicdaucnendedsocckaateas 61 49 8, 254, 072 4, 594, 151 3, 659, 921 
Kansas 110 8 326, 290 148, 815 177,475 
Kentucky- -- 23 37 19, 882, 500 9, 982, 250 9, 900, 250 
Louisiana -_ _- 42 1l 16, 442, 413 12, 171, 040 4, 271, 373 
I cnc ad asin 28 14 3, 585, 500 1, 764, 128 1, 821, 372 
Maryland 12 5 13, 598, 500 1, 674, 11, 924; 250 
Massachusetts 23 38 26, 804, 500 5, 691, 000 21, 113, 500 
Ew itiinewonhencitinnd em 128 125 64, 182, 735 34, 721, 385 29, 461, 350 
ec cccugeununcaasesenns 97 19 29, 502, 600 16, 937, 950 12, 564, 650 
eS caicnscesekuamsa 35 19 4, 575, 500 3, 894, 500 681, 000 
CS a oii curtain ednnsé wenn 49 19 13, 334, 925 5, 562, 850 7, 772, 075 
ii daly a csvutar warms d nme awe 103 24 5, 022, 008 2,011, 429 3, 010, 579 
ND sc Gncaiinwakercwkancewanen 79 13 6, 082, 875 2, 656, 243 3, 426, 632 
| ee eee 51 8 5, 767, 000 3, 160, 066 2, 606, 934 
BR ee ee 13 9 1, 890, 670 945, 335 945, 335 
IE is cnweiitncknncasenmeanen 13 4 28, 725, 000 13, 697, 500 15, 027, 500 
Ns india a cccogmdamew 47 17 16, 506, 160 7, 830, 230 8, 675, 930 
MONEE) cn nwdendnanpancudedin 49 26 135, 378, 888 67, 267, 800 68, 111, 088 
Oe 36 8 12, 033, 000 4, 825, 000 7, 208, 000 
PEE invita guntasncexunsae 68 12 1, 722, 000 885, 400 836, 600 
NE ihc ani nadieknnemamaeme 47 20 40, 769, 710 13, 550, 240 27, 219, 470 
SNE: Giincniccnteaccdvcnsccess 75 17 25, 183, 805 14, 561, 517 10, 622, 288 
Cin cc cinadaduceamanaene 54 15 7, 552, 694 4, 844, 180 2, 708, 514 
EI... .carcnnanewneawene 49 29 91, 284, 399 45, 632, 826 45, 651, 573 
PE Sith ns onncsscneseous 4 4 3, 028, 250 1, 514, 125 1, 514, 125 
SET CII So cts cnc cncscncka 34 20 5, 166, 000 2, 770, 000 2, 396, 000 
ES saccade enccne ae waaurs 55 28 1, 649, 400 775, 218 874, 182 
I hiccedpredcaiueceawacs 43 ryt 28, 102, 400 19, 035, 550 9, 066, 850 
ft 2 ee eee 181 35 28, 342, 474 15, 496, 329 12, 846, 145 
| | GRO eee eres 47 17 8, 750, 657 4, 540, 135 4, 210, 522 
RR ores anescendccanawennaes 11 ll 2, 274, 750 1, 137, 375 1, 137, 375 
, ae ee 31 22 8, 753, 592 3, 719, 450 5, 034, 142 
URI, cones esencanusescs 89 17 8, 101, 965 4, 604, 880 3, 497, 085 
A. 2. ee 27 9 8, 928, 000 4, 064, 300 4, 863, 700 
EE coc chdedensaccacasaccan 63 29 15, 214, 500 7, 744, 950 7, 469, 550 
WUE naducnecs dcackuctaawceaced 37 23 2, 236, 568 1, 207, 942 1, 028, 626 
i a ee eee 2, 678 1,079 | 1,025, 726,661 | 571, 552, 503 454, 174, 158 
TERRITORIES 
iss cinwagitcianiweaciethenene 178 51 15, 903, 500 1, 838, 850 14, 064, 650 
I nai Stren an wmnrirniae tata daialace 14 5 21, 231, 500 14, 600, 000 7, 231, 500 
I IR ois sad acted canncauwnda 4 3 4, 084, 000 2, 269, 000 1, 815, 000 
Total, Territories....--..---- 196 59 41, 219, 000 18, 107, 850 23, 111, 150 
WP CR a vince ceiccdunedass 2, 874 1,138 | 1,066, 945,661 | 589, 660, 353 477, 285, 308 


1 Jointly conducted by National Association of State Aviation Officials, Airport Operators Council, and 
American Association of Airport Executives. 
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Mr. DeMent. For contrast, we would like to insert in the record 
also the distribution by States of $63 million authorized for fiscal 
year 1958—as reported in the 12th annual report of operations under 
the Federal Airport Act, 1957, presented to Congress last year. May 
that be inserted ? 

Senator Monroney. It may be inserted. 

(The above-mentioned material follows :) 


FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT—1959 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—12TH ANNUAL REPORT OF OPERATIONS 
UNDER THE FEDERAL ArRPoRT Act, 1957 


Exursit B.—Distribution of $63 million authorization for fiscal year 1958 








State: Apportionment! State—Continued Apportionment ! 

Aisboma.......-...- $836, 180 Okiahoma.......... 841, 462 
ee 939, 544 Se is nS es een 932, 127 
0 ee 670, 938 Pennsylvania - _ _-_-_- 1, 902, 130 
California. ......... 2, 734, 099 Rhode Island_- -----_- 127, 157 
Colorado............ 955, 269 South Carolina__-_--__ 542, 723 
Connecticut - - - .---- 340, 256 South Dakota__-_-_--_ 657, 256 
Delaware-_.._.-_--- 64, 980 Tennessee_________- 798, 404 
District of Columbia_ 120, 271 NN ssa Se cian Sd 3, 093, 777 
a pndanacncae 851, 856 recite aun eien 719, 824 
ree 942, 419 a 126, 216 
ia cecum laa as 694, 985 i i ca ints eis 803, 025 
Ns sai nici nit cv a 1, 721, 651 Washington ___-___- 868, 070 
eee 852, 738 West Virginia__-__-__- 475, 132 
Rapin icc 800, 327 Wisconem—.-......- 993, 906 
NNN a is oe 882, 263 Wyonmene........... 754, 789 
Kentucky . ......-.-- 733, 174 —— — 
Louisiana. -----_-_- 760, 599 Total State appor- 
SS 385, 768 tionment__- -_-_-_- 45, 000, 000 
DE NONN o on cnn es 439, 214 Discretionary funds!_.._ 15, 000, 000 
Massachusetts _ - - - _- 767, 282 wa 
Bitohigan =. ......... 1,654, 594 Total funds for con- 
Minnesota_____-_--- 1, 072, 185 tinental United 
Mississippi - - - - - - - - - 676, 053 States_._........ 60, 000, 000 
a ca rea 1, 096, 682 —==— 
Montana........... 1, 157, 301 Territory: 
MADEOSEA= oo... <<<.. 759, 013 Neral lt 1, 350, 000 
eS 827, 050 ESSE Ee orien 750, 000 
New Hampshire____-_ 147, 216 Puerto Rico---_----- 600, 000 
New Jersey_..------ 781, 667 Virgin Islands__--- -- 300, 000 
New Mexico-_----_--_- 985, 691 —_—_—_——_— 
Rk ae 2, 606, 233 NEES nae Cowew ee 3, 000, 000 
North Carolina- _-__- 989, 458 ——===—: 
North Dakota_ _---- 605, 945 Grand total__...-- 63, 000, 000 
i 1, 511, 101 


175 percent authorization is apportioned for projects in.each State on an area/population formula; 25 pere 
cent is discretionary, and may be allocated without regard to State boundaries. 


Mr. DeMent. We also have a tabulation which we would like to 
insert in the record showing the distribution by States of the proposed 
$100 million per annum—‘%5 percent is based upon a State allocation 
formula—which would be apportioned among the States pursuant to 
section 6(a) of the act if this bill S. 1 is adopted. 
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(The above-mentioned material follows :) 


ExHIBIT B-1.—Annual distribution of $100 million proposed under S. 1 


State: Apportionment: | State: Apportionmen 1 
ART ae Se $1, 323, 951 MONteNes j= oo5 25 cess 1, 832, 393 
PRB Fn aa rnc, 2, 250, 000 a eee 1, 201, 770 
Pern Ss 2 1, 487, 611 NGQUSA a ooo tas 1, 309, 495 
Arkansas. -_-~.------ 1, 062, 318 New Hampshire---_--- 233, 092 
California ___..--.--- 4, 328, 990 New Jersey___._----- 1, 237, 639 
SS ee 1, 512, 509 New Mexico_____-_-- 1, 560, 678 
Connecticut _.-____-- 538, 739 a! 4, 126, 535 
Delaware___.-------- 102, 886 North Carolina_ ---__- 1, 566, 642 
District of Columbia__ 190, 430 North Dakota_-__-___- 959, 413 
iS eed all 1, 348, 773 ici bsedlon welcehae 2, 392, 577 
Ce 1, 492, 163 Oblahomigd ..<....~2. 1, 332, 314 
NNR os en osc rer _. 1,100, 394 JC 0 a ee er 1, 475, 868 
UR aS 2, 725, 947 Pennsylvania - - _----- 3, 011, 706 
PRS SEY 2 a Ske 1, 350, 169 Rhode Island-_-_-_-_-_-_-- 201, 332 
| ee ee eee 1, 267, 184 South Carolina_____-- 859, 311 
CN tac tiiuieenien idle 1, 396, 917 South Dakota___-_-__-- 1, 040, 656 
Kentucky. .......... 1, 160, 858 Tennessee. __.-.----- 1, 264, 140 
Leen. oe cL. 1, 204; 282 i aie asics 4, 898, 480 
EE chi e wekdcerd ie 610, 799 MDE Lis ches ataxucar 1, 139, 721 
Peetymee.. .........4.. 695, 421 Vermone.... 2222 199, 842 
Massachusetts _ ____ _- 1, 214, 862 MING ooh ie 1, 271, 457 
Michigan............ 2,619, 774 Washington __~.-___-_- 1, 374, 445 
Minnesota-__-_- ------- 1, 697, 627 West Virginia__---___- 752, 292 
Mississippi - - - -___- _ - 1, 070, 418 Wisconsin __________- 1, 573, 685 
Ps 5i55 dicase steed 1, 736, 412 Wey. 5 ss ncmces 1, 195, 083 

Total State apportionment....................6.-.-6sc0 73, 500, 000 

DHACRORIONAEY TUNES ott kD See Le ee 23, 750, 000 

Total funds for continental United States__.........___-_- 97, 250, 000 
Territory: 
NN aan ds Snlig atts abdcisem ielabed nauk sa deheids nd ole eee ieia kate dee 1, 250, 000 
Pi tlitieidscns cwik ccnimandgidphecdin lies Cie btedeeeeeeen 1, 000, 000 
RE iis in aiccns wean dc taetdadk haem aa ae 500, 000 
OOM ind ok NE UL oD SR a a eee ee 2, 750, 000 
OI GO ccs mpincsieninre dey mip mpaatsrais Actaeae tian meee 100, 000, 000 


175 percent of the total, or $71.25 million, is apportioned for projects in each State on an are3/population 
formula; 25 percent is discretionary and may be allocated without regard to State boundaries. 
2 Alaska’s apportionment is based upon its percent as a Territory under pending legislation. 

Mr. DeMenrt. We recently asked our members for a more current 
summary of their future needs in order to determine if any significant 
changes have occurred since the national survey last year. The 
replies received to date show no substantial change in the overall pic- 
ture although the situation of some individual airports has worsened 
and others have improved. 

We know that the billion dollar estimate for airport development is 
extremely conservative not only because numerieally it does not include 
all of the Nation’s public airports, but also because many of the 
requirements for operation of jet aircraft are still unknown and 
were therefore not fully taken into account in these plans. 

Further, since the original survey, the Federal Aviation Agency 
has increased the standards for runway lengths from a maximum of 
8,400 feet to 10,500 feet at sea level. That is 2 miles of concrete under 
standard conditions. Local temperatures and elevation above sea level 
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can boost this to as much as 14,000 to 15,000 feet, in order to accom- 
modate the new big jets. 

Depending upon the number of runways that will have to be built, 
extended, or strengthened for the jets, together with cost of acquiring 
and clearing approaches, as well as the construction of associated taxi- 
ways, runup pads, and ramp and terminal building facilities, we be- 
lieve that as a conservative estimate several hundred millions addi- 
tional may be needed in the next few years. 

The heavy demands of ao growth has taxed to the limit, 
in many communities, the ability to raise large amounts for the schools. 
sewers, streets, hospitals, utilities, and other requirements of our 
modern civilization, which from the standpoint of the local taxpayer 
normally takes precedence over airports. 

We airport operators do our utmost to put our facilities on a self- 
supporting basis and seek to assure that so far as practicable the 
costs of providing, maintaining, and operating airports will be 
charged to airport users and concessionaires. Nevertheless it is only 
by continued, and more substantial contribution from the Federal 
Government that the necessary capital improvements to airports can 
be achieved. 

The unavoidable and sobering fact is that the huge capital outlays 
required for airport improvements quickly outstrip airport revenues 
and the rapid growth and obsolescence factor in aviation has made 
impossible the building of reserves for such continued explosive 
growth. 

It has been and will continue to be a real struggle and sacrifice by 
local communities to raise the matching funds necessary to obtain the 
Federal funds which have been available to date. However, the need 
for additional Federal funds to provide a national system of civil 
airports is clearly evident in the historically substantial excess of re- 
quests by communities for Federal aid over the available funds. 

For example, the Commerce Department announced the allocation 
of $63 million Federal airport program funds for the fiscal year 1959. 
But there were nearly $200 million of sponsors’ requests which the 
CAA had on file for the Federal share of necessary airport improve- 
ments in fiscal 1959. And for our own AOC members who submitted 
requests for fiscal 1959 for $129 million of urgently needed improve- 
ments, only $29 million was allocated. We have a detailed tabulation 
of this information which we would like to insert in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, as exhibit C. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection it will be inserted. 

(The above-mentioned exhibit is as follows :) 
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Mr. DeMeEnt. We believe it is perfectly clear, therefore, that the 
$175 million which would be made available under S. 1 for fiscal year 
1960 is not only justified but sorely needed, and we believe that the 
FAA could make almost immediate allocation of these funds. 

You have already heard of certain needs from the mayors of Atlanta 
and of St. Paul, and following this presentation representatives from 
Tulsa, New Orleans, and Los Angeles will provide additional details. 

I would like permission to insert in the record at this point com- 
munications we have received from other members as follows: 

San Francisco: 


Despite the fact that S.F.’s electorate has approved general obligation bond 
commitments in the amount of $55 million for expansion and development of 
SFIA since World War II we are hard pressed to keep pace with the requirements 
for jet aircraft. During the present fiscal year our capital expenditures for im- 
provements, either certified to or in progress, amount to $4 million. The 1959-60 
schedule of expenditures will require $6 million and 1960-61 $8 million in an 
effort to keep abreast with the industry’s basic requirements. 

This does not include capital expenditures by airlines and others for the facil- 
ities which they use on an exclusive basis. Our last general obligation bond issue 
was approved in 1956 in the amount of $25 million. By 1961, $18 million will have 
been expended leaving $7 million for improvements for period subsequent to 
1961. 

Despite the substantial amounts made available locally plus Federal airport 
aid it has been necessary to trim our expenditures and plans to meet the avail- 
ability of funds. Obviously, with the funds available our runway lengths will 
not meet the new runway length criteria and other important developments 
cannot be undertaken without Federal airport aid. Urge strong support of S. 1, 
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Memphis, Tenn. : 


Due to our large expansion program at Memphis Municipal Airport, we are 
vitally interested in the airport program introduced in the 86th Congress, as it is 
imperative that we have the aid and assistance provided for in that legislation. 

We at Memphis are progressing very rapidly with our final plans for a vast 
expansion program for our airport to include two new parallel runways, new 
terminal building, new access roads, one of the acecss roads to be an underpass 
under one of the runways to the terminal area; also, the acquisition of property 
for clear zones for approaches to our runways in order to eliminate any obstruc- 
tions or hazardous conditions which might exist or could exist in the future. 

We also propose to protect our approaches in order that we may have as safe 
an operation as feasibly possible and to use our landing areas to the fullest 
extent. 

Of course, all of the foregoing inures to our national defense as well as to civic 
aviation in general. 

Our master plan has been approved by the Federal Aviation Agency for our 
expansion program and it is estimated that our ultimate cost of this program will 
be between $12 million and $14 million. 

We feel that the airports are just as vital to the transportation of our country 
as the expressways, and we would like to see the Government participate in the 
programs of the expansion of airports to the same extent to which it participates 
in expressways and highways for ground transportation. 

We know that you are familiar with the Monroney S. 1 bill, but we would like 
to call your attention to the urgency that this bill be passed as soon as possible. 


Oakland, Calif. : 


Oakland, Calif., like many another typical American city, is feeling the tre- 
mendous impact of air travel pregress, the placing in use of jet aircraft. 

It was at first represented to the public and to the cities who operate airports, 
that jet airplane requirements were negligible, that these new airplanes would 
use runways, taxiways, and terminal buildings like any other aircraft. It first 
became known that they would be much larger, carrying more passengers per 
trip, and thus throwing a greater impact upon the passenger terminal itself. 

Then it became known that most existing runways would need to be lengthened 
to accommodate them. Later, the requirement for special consideration on run- 
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ways and taxiways was discovered and revealed. Special lighting requirements 
for-runways and taxiways are being developed. These will be much more costly. 

The requirements for fueling these giant new transports are almost fantastic 
by comparison with those of the aircraft we have had to service until now. 
All of these things are reflected in greater costs, costs which the cities cannot 
hope to undertake without help. 

We are at a point where American air travel can go one of two ways. With 
help, it can remain the vigorous, growing, stimulating facility that it has been. 
Or without help, it can be hopelessly bogged down by overcrowded airports, inade- 
quate air terminals, unsafe approaches, and poor lighting; and thus generally 
show the symptoms of a decadent means of travel. 

This travel so vital to our national economy and to a healthy, growing coun- 
try is interstate and national in scope. It is not local. These problems have 
to do with national safety and national convenience for interstate travelers. 
At the city level we are unable with our limited local facilities to cope with 
this situation. It stems in part from the historical inability of airports to fully 
pay their own way if required to lay out the entire capital expenditure for new 
facilities. 

The national airport system can be compared to a national highway system. 

The Federal Government has for many years found it in the public interest to 
assist in the development of highways both interstate and other. The Federal 
Government has for a great many years also considered it in their interest to 
spend many millions of dollars for waterway and harbor development. The 
airports are integral parts of the airways system. Without the airports, the 
airways are entirely useless. 
' The port of Oakland is striving to develop an airport expansion program to 
cope with the jet age. This initial development is estimated to cost $1744 
million. The city is putting not only a fair share but a large share into it. It 
cannot do it all alone. There must be help on a scale possible only to the Federal 
Government. The Federal aid to date has materially helped, but it has been 
inadequate to bridge the gap between city ability and jet age requirements. A 
continuing Federal policy of keeping the U.S. airports modern and safe is felt 
to be absolutely necessary to the efficient functioning of this great method of 
travel and transportation. 


Kansas City: 


Kansas City is in the process of developing the landing field, terminal area, 
and other necessary facilities at its new Mid-Continent International Airport. 
The target date for completion of minimum facilities for scheduled airline opera- 
tion of jet aircraft is mid-1961. 

To meet this target date, additional facilities costing an estimated $14 million 

will have to be constructed. Through this period the city will have approxi- 
mately $7 million available for such construction and will require a minimum 
of an additional $7 million. Completion of the required minimum construction 
is possible by 1961 or 1962 only if adequate Federal airport aid funds are 
available. 
' If Senate bill S. 1 as now proposed is enacted into law, we are sure that 
Kansas City’s potential share will be adequate to enable us to provide minimum 
facilities at Mid-Continent International Airport for scheduled operation of jet 
aircraft. 

Failure to receive adequate Federal aid funds will result in a breakdown of 
our airport construction program. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. WHITE, 
Director of Aviation. 


Senator Monroney. These statements are to be considered as en- 
dorsements of the bill S. 1. 

Mr. DeMenv. Exactly. 

Need for “systems” approach : We believe that many of today’s prob- 
lems can be minimized and many of tomorrow’s may be eliminated if a 
coordinated “systems” approach is made to aviation’s problems. Ex- 
pedience has been the only approach to date, both in Government and 
in industry. 
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Aircraft designers and manufacturers, spurred by military require- 
ments, have designed and built aircraft with little or no regard for the 
support facilities required to keep them operating. The whole ground 
and air environment, both in military and civil operations, has been 
expected to adjust with each new development, but the time is fast 
approaching, if it has not already been reached, when aircraft develop- 
ment must be integrated with support services development. 

Investments in ground services, which no doubt exceed investments 
in airborne equipment, cannot, in civil transport service, be jeopardized 
without good reason. They don’t need to be if a proper planning 
relationship is established between the aircraft producers, the aircraft 
users, the airport providers, and the providers of traffic control, 1avi- 
gational aids, communications, weather services, and the like. 

Ideally, such coordination would be done voluntarily and at an early 
stage of development of significantly different aircraft. History has 
shown that it has not been done voluntarily, so it becomes important 
that the Federal Government. assures coordination. 

Some recognition was given to this need by Presidential Assistant 
E. P. Curtis when he stated, on January 18, 1957: 

There has been a decided tendency in the past to design and build maximum 
performance aircraft on the assumption that somehow airports will be built to 
accommodate them. Instead of demanding more and more concrete the designers 
must make maximum use of the technique like boundary layer and jet flap 
control to improve the takeoff and landing characteristics of our future airplanes. 

Although we are sure that both the manufacturing and airline seg- 
ments of the industry are aware of this need, little has been done to date 
to correct it. Evidence of this awareness may be found in a letter from 
a Douglas Aircraft vice president to the AOC president on July 22, 
1955, when he said that— 

I can assure you that we have no intention of designing our transport airplanes to 
require longer fields at given ranges and under standard conditions than they do 
now. We believe the aircraft should be fitted to the airport system, not vice versa, 


so far as it is humanly possible—that is, except for the improvement of substand- 
ard airports. 


Airline industry spokesmen have had this to say: 


ATA vice president to AOC president, July 18, 1955: 

“T am sure you are well aware of the fact that the airlines work closely with 
aircraft manufacturers in the development of transport-type aircraft, and in 
so doing, provide a constant check on the tendency of the manufacturers to 
tailor the characteristics of their new aircraft types to runways ‘just a little 
longer’ than those currently in use * * * natural physical limitations to the 
length of runways to our mind is the best safeguard against this thing getting 
out of hand * * * We are of the opinion that TSO-Né6a should be adequate for 
the needs of the airlines for some time to come.” 

United Airlines President W. A. Patterson to the Transportation Association 
of America, February 14, 1956: 

“We realize that the day of walking into a city nonchalantly and saying, 
‘You need a new airport’ is past * * *. We see the handwriting on the wall; 
we recognize it and know that we have to build airplanes to fit the airport 
rather than to have communities build airports to fit the airplane.” 


And the CAA itself, together with airport sponsors throughout the 
country have based their airport plans on the provisions of TSO-N6a, 
and quite properly so because the order also states that its pur- 
pose is— 


(1) To guide employees of the Civil Aeronautics Administration regard- 
ing approvals and recommendations for runway design; and 
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(2) To indicate to sponsors of projects for airport development under the 
Federal Airport Act the present limit of runway characteristics to which 
Federal funds will be applied. 

As previously mentioned, airport operators have been told by the 
Federal Government within the last 6 months that maximum length 
runways are to be increased from 8,400 to 10,500 feet. Additionally, 
currently pending before the Federal Aviation Agency is the third 
revision of special regulation 422 relating to certification of turbine 
engine aircraft, each one of which further relaxes the certification 
rules permitting manufacturers to build heavier and heavier airplanes 
requiring longer and longer runways and flatter and flatter takeoff 
paths, thus imposing greater economic burdens on the communities 
in the necessity of longer runways. 

We believe it is the responsibility of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to do something about this; and, if that Agency fails, that the Con- 
gress instruct it to provide. proper relationship between all segments 
of the system. 

Senator Monroney. I believe that the committee will give very 
serious consideration to the need, if any, for legislation to "establish 
some final limits on the airport runway lengths. We recognize that 
we are in a transitional period between the old prop-driven aircraft 
with a reciprocating motor and the jet turbines and the true jet. 

Certainly, if some Agency action is not taken definitely, the takeoff 
lengths of airports will have to be increased and the clear zones re- 
quired will be enlarged and the noise problem will add a further 
complicating factor. 

I know in the very consideration of this bill the committee will 
give serious attention to the problem of increasing the runway 
lengths, thus obsoleting the airports, some of which cannot possibly 
expand without completely changing to a new airport location. 

I compliment you on your vision ‘and also on your expressed feel- 
ing that this is a problem that a single airport operator cannot control 
but rather a part of the Federal responsibility. 

By the same token, it illustrates to me that if we are to have a 
truly national airport program there must be Federal financial par- 
ticipation so that we can lay down uniform airport standards to apply 
throughout the whole United States. 

Mr. DeMenvt. Mr. Chairman, your statements are absolutely true. 
To pinpoint them—and I am sure this occurs many times over 
throughout the country and you are familiar with it—at O’Hare 
Feld, which we are developing in Chicago, we started out many years 
ago with 10 tangential runways of 6,000-foot lengths, and we thought 
that was terrific, that we were doing a good job. 

Shortly after that, a matter of years, we changed from 10 runways, 
6,000 feet long, to six 8,000 feet long, and thought that was the 
maximum. We will never have to do anything more about that. 

Before we got the 8,000-foot runways completed we find that the 
CAA and now the F AA are certifying planes that will now need 
runways in Chicago of 11,200 feet to do the maximum flying around 
the countr y and around the world. And this occurs in practically 
all the airports in the country, as you have said. 

But it is a problem that faces everyone of us and is giving us 
increased costs in capital outlay which the local community can’t ‘take 
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care of. And I think addressing yourself to that point is very im- 
portant. I am very happy to hear you are going to do that, sir, 

To continue: We are also of the opinion that in the org ganizational 
structure of the Federal Aviation Agency that airports should not be 
treated as an adjunct of the electronic, radio, and electrical problems 
of the FAA, but rather that it should assume its rightful role as an 
element of the aviation facilities system dealing on the same level 
and completely coordinated with air traffic control, flight operations, 
and air navigation facilities. 

One of the reasons the airport situation is so critical today is that 
the function of the Office of Airports in the old CAA was never, until 
recent months coordinated with air traffic control, flight operations, 
aircraft certification and navigational facilities. 

It will be a failure to truly understand the system’s approach if this 
is permitted to happen again. 

Conclusion: In conclusion therefore with respect to S. 1, the Air- 
port Operators Council —— but with great emphasis, urges 
the adoption of the present bill or substantially similar legislation : 

(a) Because a National Airport System adequate for the needs of 
civil aviation is essential to the national economy and safety. 

(6) Because a large capital outlay will be required over the next 5 
years to provide the capital improvements necessary to accommodate 
new types of aircraft and increases in air traffic ; and 

(c) Because the available State and municipal funds, including 
those derived from concessionaires and airport users, will not be sufli- 
cient to provide all the necessary funds. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a privilege to appear before your 
committee. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. DeMent for this 
very cogent, informative, and documented statement. The statistical 
background that you have given us will be must helpful. 

Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I join you, Mr. Chairman, in commending Mr. 
DeMent for the very fine statement. 

Just as a matter of a little education for me, and not because I am 
trying to pick on the city of Chicago, I would like to ask you, briefly: 
Could you give us an idea, and simply take Chicago as an example of 
a large metropolitan airport, through the years—and now referring 
only to this area that you speak of between the gate to the airport— 
Tam talking about the terminal—what has been the Federal contribu- 
tion for the construction or improvement of facilities in the Chicago 
terminal ? 

Mr. DeMent. I would rather not try to answer that, but I will get 
it for you immediately, if I can. 

As to the breakdown, you are talking about a breakdown between 
the terminal and up tothe gate ? 

Senator Corron. I am ‘talking about this area of, frankly, some 
dispute in this bill, as to whether the Federal aid stops with the con- 

trol tower and the gate, or whether it goes into the waiting room and 
the freight compartments and the terminal itself. I wanted to get an 
idea, as a representative of a State that has only very small airports, to 
get an idea of that. Can you give me an idea of your general invest- 
ment in your terminal facilities ? 
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Please understand if you would rather not give me this informa- 
tion, that is all right. 

Mr. DeMent. Let me speak of O’Hare field which we are develop- 
ing. At Midway, our investments were made 15 years ago in the 
terminal building except for some, reconstruction work since. At 
O’Hare field we have built to date a terminal building—I will give 
you a round figure now because I am drawing from memory—that 
cost somewhere a little over $3 million. And I would say the Federal 
participation was approximately half or 40 percent in that facility. 
The cost of terminal buildings in the future 

Senator Corron. Excuse me. When you mentioned $3 million of 
Federal participation, 40 percent of it, that would be within how many 

ears ¢ 

Mr. DeMent. That would be within the last 2 or 3 years. The last 
3 years. 

Senator Corron. Within the last 3 years the Federal Government— 
and this I understand is just off the cuff and you might change it 

Mr. DeMent. That’s right. 

Senator Corron (continuing). The Federal Government has per- 
haps contributed toward the terminal facilities alone in that airport 
nearly half of $3 million ? 

Mr. DeMent. Somewhere between $1 million and $114 million, I 
would say. 

Senator Corron. In the last 3 years? 

Mr. DeMeEnrt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Have you any idea of your present needs for ter- 
minal facilities in Chicago when this bill is enacted for Federal con- 
tribution ? 

Mr. DeMent. We are trying to develop O’Hare field to try to take 
care of the needs of Chicago. This last year, 1958, we probably han- 
dled—we haven’t the final figures—something in the neighborhood of 
11 million passengers in and out of Chicago. We can’t continue to 
do that at Midway. The congestion is very bad. I am sure you men 
have had the same experience of sitting out and waiting for gates. 

Yesterday, in coming in here, 14 planes were waiting to take off. 
We are developing O’Hare field to take care of the major part of the 
traffic in Chicago. 

Our program of additional field facilities—and we have adequate 
runways up there now to do a real good job, with the exception of 
lengths that we need to expand—our program now would mean that 
we are going to spend about $60 million on field facilities and terminal 
buildings. Of that amount, approximately $20 million is for terminal 
buildings only. 

Senator Corron. That would be about one-third; two-thirds into 
runways and aprons and taxi strips and so on; and the other third 
would go into terminal buildings ? 

Mr. DeMenr. I have to emphasize again, Senator, that we have 
many runways. We have an 8,800-foot runway now, we have a 7,300- 
foot runway, another 7,400 foot. So we have quite a few. We need 
one more to get us into full production, and we need to extend some of 
these due to these new certifications. 

But the program of building new taxiways, new ramp areas, and so 
forth, that we will need to spend about one-third of our next pro- 
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gram in terminal facilities only. That does not count cargo buildings 
or boilerhouses or things of that sort. 

Senator Corron. And you are firmly of the opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government should participate in those terminal facilities, that 
it is just as logical and essential.that the Federal Government should 
participate in the runways and the aprons and the taxi strips and the 
control towers ? 

Mr. DeMent. There is no question in my mind that they should 
participate in those facilities which allow the passengers to get 
through the terminal area to an apron, because there can be just as 
much delay if they can’t get through the building as there is because 
of a storm or instrumented condition. 

Senator Corron. Not to be contentious or argumentative, but to get 
this into the record, I am sure you are fully aware that with the con- 
gestion in the air and with the necessity of safer flying throughout 
the country, that the testimony before this committee the other day 
was that we anticipated an expenditure by the Federal Government 
of some $600 million—more than a half billion dollars—in the field of 
safety outside of aid to the airports. And that has grown up from a 
much lesser expenditure. 

If the Federal Government is to participate in the construction of 
terminal facilities in Chicago where the airlines sell their wares, sell 
their tickets, where business is transacted, where various things are 
done, what would you say about Chicago contributing a small measure 
to that burden which the Federal Government carries entirely in 
safeguarding of air traffic throughout the country on the Federal 
airways? 

Mr. DeMenrv. I wouldn’t know just what form you would suggest 
in contribution. But I think Chicago is contributing to the funds 
that go into this program, and they are not only for civil aviation, as 

ou know. Senator, they are for the military as well as eivil aviation. 
I think all of us have to contribute in our own way according to our 
possibilities. 

Senator Corron. Ordinarily, you would have to say “No,” wouldn’t 

ou? 

Mr. DeMent. I would have to know what form you are speaking of. 

Senator Corron. I would say “No,” and I think you would. 

Mr. DeMent. We certainly have many places for our funds in 
Chicago. 

Senator Corron. I would think that this burden of responsibility, 
of safeguarding the national airways of this country, is the function 
of the Federal Government, and that they must carry it, and that you 
in Chicago and my people in New Hampshire must do it out of the 
taxes. 

But when you talk about a third of $60 million in your terminal 
building, and there are areas in this country where we can’t extend our 
runways enough to even accept jet planes or Convairs so as to make 
our people accessible, with railroad passenger service gone, when they 
are anxious, willing and eager to build our terminal facilities which 
may be as much a burden on people as they are in Chicago, and when 
we visualize the idea of this money, whatever it is, whether it is money 
in S. 1 or the money that the administration talks about, whatever it 
is, and the discretionary funds going into the terminal facilities where 
private corporations are doing business, and not available to us for 
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what we need for the whole life’s blood, it disturbs us. You can fol- 
low that, can’t you ? 

Mr. DeMeEnt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Would you say—and I don’t want to take any 
more time, Mr. Chairman—that the contribution to the terminal facili- 
ties by the Federal Government is as vital and as necessary as the con- 
tribution to the runways, to the towers, to the instruments, to the 
equipment, to the safety devices, to the aprons, to those things that 
insure a safe landing and safe takeoff throughout the country for 
passengers from all over the country? Would you say it is as vital 
and as much an obligation of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. DeMent. I think it is a matter of degree, Senator, and there is 
no question about the need for what you are saying. I have to agree 
with that. But the amount of money that is going into any segment 
of this has to be coordinated, in my opinion, and I believe that terminal 
puildings have to be coordinated. If you don’t have terminal buildings 
that people can get through—and that will be brought out in later 
testimony by one of our members—how do they get to the airport? 

We can charge just so much and still get away with it, if you please, 
to the people who are using the terminal building and using the vari- 
ous areas of the terminal building. I think S. 1 has excluded many 
areas in terminal buildings, and we don’t argue with that. But we 
do think there are portions of terminal buildings that should be al- 
lowed to participate in Federal funds and Federal allotments. 

Senator Corron. In your capacity as director of public works— 
and I don’t know whether it is possible to make it—have you ever 
had occasion, or anyone for you, to make surveys in Chicago to find 
out what percentage of the passengers disembark at your airports, 
what percentage stay how many hours, what percentage go into the 
city, what the impact on your general commercial and business life 
is, or whether there is any impact? 

I understand that if I fly out there and get out of one plane and 
get into another, that the city of Chicago isn’t deriving much from 
that visit of mine. But has there ever been a survey to find out what 

reentage of the passengers do exactly that, or what percentage 
inger longer and spend money, or may get into the city and have 
a stopover ? 

Mr. DeMent. We have made a survey of that sort. I can’t give 
you specifics about it. I can tell you that we made a check on some 
of the larger aircraft that come in, the DC-7’s, a year ago and found 
out that one of the ships that came in from New York and stopped in 
Chicago and was going on to Los Angeles, that people from that air- 
plane went to 21 other airplanes leaving the field. That is the mag- 
nitude of the connecting flights in Chicago. 

People from that one flight—it was a DC-7—went to 21 other air- 
— to go to other areas around the country. One had 19 and one 

ad 16. We checked three large planes, and checked specifically 

where those people were going. 

an gives you the magnitude of the interconnecting flights in 
cago. 

eastee Corton. If you will permit me one more question, Mr. 
Chairman, because I think Mr. DeMent is a very helpful witness, 
and also very fair. 

35461—59 17 
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Suppose that a bill which eventually passed the Congress, in 
seeking to preserve some or at least a fair percentage of the Federal 
money for areas that are starving for just the barest essentials, sup- 
pose that that bill provided—I am talking about a hypothetical 
bill, not S. 1 and not the administration bill, but a bill that even- 
tually passes—suppose that that bill provided that in the matter 
of terminal facilities that the funds allocated to the States could be 
used for terminal facilities, in contradistinction to runways, in accord- 
ance with the desires of the State, but that the discretionary funds 
should be earmarked for outside the gate, for runways, for safety 
devices, for towers. Would that work a great hardship on the huge 
metropolitan airports such as Chicago? 

Mr. DeMent. If I were to answer that as of today, I would say 
it could work a hardship, but we have a big revenue bond issue that 
we are trying to get through. I don’t like to beat around the bush, 
Senator, but it seems to me that we have to go back to the principle 
that this is all one package. I don’t see how it would be fair to 
legislate against a certain community and say here you can only 
build certain things, when their need may be much greater for termi- 
nal buildings, than Chicago which may need runways or taxiways 
or something of that sort. 

So it would seem to me, if you would legislate and specify where 
these funds are going, what areas of an airport, that you would do 
irreparable harm. So I think it is all one package and we have to con- 
sider it as a package. 

Senator Corron. You represent in your capacity in your organiza- 
tion a lot of small airports, do you not? 

Mr. DeMent. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Standard Oil wouldn’t be much of a corporation 
if it lost its filling stations and only had its headquarters. 

Mr. DeMent. That is right. 

Senator Corron. If the day comes when the traffic is jet traffic from 
New York to Chicago to San Francisco, and when you aren’t having 
fed into the great city of Chicago the people from the smaller cities 
in Indiana and Hlinois and Minnesota and Michigan and up and down 
the line, that is not going to be good for Chicago. It means they won't 
get those through passengers. 

Mr. DeMent. That is exactly right. I mentioned before the people 
going from one plane to another that went to these areas, and in re- 
verse they got on that large plane to go to New York from the 21 
planes that feed in. So the statement you make is absolutely correct. 

Senator Corron. If John Jones, living in a small town, can get ac- 
cess to a plane and can fly to Chicago for 2 or 3 days on business, to go 
shopping or to take his wife to the theater, that is of more advantage 
to Chicago than having through passengers. 

Mr. DeMenr. I would say it is more advantageous to the business 
community of Chicago; that is right. Those people that come there 
just to spend money, naturally. 

Senator Corron. You don’t want the kind of legislation that will 
pour the money, with all this glib talk—and I am not sneering about 
it—with all this talk about the jet age, it is going to pour the money 
into the huge metropolitan airports, both runways and facilities, and 
leave only the skim milk for some of the cities that just can’t have any 
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airports unless they get some Federal aid. And I am talking now 
about the landing area. 

Mr. DeMenv. I agree with your statement. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. a 

Senator Monroney. As you say, Mr. DeMent, we have a billion dol- 
lars plus in need for our national airport system as of today projected 
over the next 4 years. Both the large and the small airports of the 
country are going to be helped only to the degree that funds from the 
Federal Government for matching are available ? 

Mr. DeMent. That is exactly right. 

Senator Monroney. You have to assess the need of a billion dollars 
plus against the third of a loaf that the administration in S. 674 is 
offering for their program and against the $575 million 5-year pro- 
gram that the bill S. 1 offers. When you divide less and less among 
more and more, you are going to come up with inadequate airports, 
whether it be runways or taxiways or loading ramps or fingers or 
airport terminal buildings. We would be completely unrealistic if 
we think we can take a billion dollars of airport needs and meet it 
with an offering of $200 million for the whole thing, half of which 
would be reserved for discretionary spending by one Administrator, 
sitting in Washington. How would the needs of the smaller airports 
and the larger airports be met by this inadequate amount of money? 

Mr. DeMenv. Our survey indicated we had replies from some 1,200 
airports. We are trying to represent all of the airports. I think we 
have to consider the small as well as the large, and all of their prob- 
lems. And I think that follows right along, Senator. 

Senator Monronry. If you were talking for the 20 or 30 hub air- 
ports, that is one thing. But you are testifying for all the commercial 
airports of the country and you know that this amount in S. 674 is 
unrealistic and inadequate, and that the smaller airports will probably 
suffer the worst under such a curtailed program. 

Mr. DeMenv. No question about that. 

Senator Monroney. Furthermore, airports, such as Midway and 
others that have consistently put the Federal matching money into 
runways and used make-d6, makeshift, temporary terminals, are going 
to be penalized for their interest in making landing field safe since 
they put first things first and delayed to a later time, after completion 
of runway construction, the building of a terminal. So you would 
actually penalize such airports. 

If you took Federal funds and used them for building your termi- 
nals and left your runways in disrepair and inadequate, then this 
proposed change in rules which have persisted since 1946 would not 
adversely affect you. 

Mr. DeMent. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DeMent, you may not want to comment on this, but I have 
noticed in the tabulation from the Federal Aviation Agency the 
various amounts available under S. 1 and under the administration 
bill are set out. I am curious as to certain equities involved here, or 
inequities of allocation. 

For example, I note that on a very rough computation your State 
of Illinois, under S. 1, would get about 15 percent, plus or minus, 
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the total needs. Under the administration bill, about 4 percent. My 
State of Pennsylvania would get about 19 percent under S. 1, and 
about 5 percent under the administration bill. 

The Senator from Alaska, Mr. Gruening, testified this morning 
and mentioned in passing that Puerto Rico pays no Federal taxes 
whatsoever, yet under these bills Puerto Rico would receive 50 percent 
* a” total needs under S. 1, and 20 percent under the administration 

ill. 

Has that variation in allocation occurred to you? Do you want 
to make any comment on it? If not, it is understandable. 

Mr. DeMenv. I haven’t had that sort of tabulation made available 
to me, and I just don’t think I want to comment on it until I have 
had an opportunity to look at it. I don’t want to evade the question. 

Senator Scorr. I simply take the occasion to make this comment 
so that we can go into it further as the hearing proceeds. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I have here a memorandum that 
I have obtained from the FAA which bears on the figures submitted 
for the record by you, Mr. Chairman, at the opening of this hearing. 
I ask consent to have it inserted in the record at the point that your 
figures were inserted so that we may examine it as bearing upon them. 
: won’t say that it corrects them, but it is supplemental to them, at 
east. 

Senator Monroney. That will be done. 

Thank you very much for your great help, Mr. DeMent, particularly 
in pointing out a fact which must never go unnoticed—that the 
demands on you as a public works commissioner is similar to the 
demands on every public works commissioner in every State, whether 
you plan sewers or waterworks or throughways or other improve- 
ments for those cities in which the commissioners have to provide for 
the servicing of nonlocal people who are a part of our interstate 
traffic. 

I think that is one thing we must never overlook. Every city with 
which I am acquainted is always in financial difficulties in order to 
meet the growing pains of their own community. Whenever you 
encourage the use of local funds for improving interstate transpor- 
tation facilities, without some promise of help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in matching funds, you just are whipped before you start 
in attempting to float bond issues or increase tax levies to modernize 
the airports by the community alone. 

Would that be a correct statement? Not just for Chicago, but for 
all the other airport operators. 

Mr. DeMent. In my discussion with other public works adminis- 
trators, you are 100 percent correct. 

Senator Monroney. It is a universal problem ? 

Mr. DeMent. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. It is further complicated by the spinning off 
from the metropolitan areas into many unincorporated or separate 
communities which do not join in or cannot join in financial arrange- 
ments with the city for the responsibility of the airport which may 
have to serve many of these other communities. 

Mr. DeMenvt. That is exactly right. 
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. Senator Corron. I hope you didn’t take my questions as being un- 
duly argumentative. I was simply trying to get some information 
because you can surely ae that we in New Hampshire are 
almost completely shut off, that our entire allocation, even under S. 1, 
would be some $220,000 or $230,000, and to lengthen runways on just 
one airport would cost us more than that. If we don’t get those 
runways lengthened, the good people of Chicago can’t come up to 
Dartmouth, the greatest college in the country, nor can they come up 
to our beautiful White Mountains. 

Mr. DeMenvr. That is something I would like to have the privilege 
of doing, if I can. 

Senator Corron. We invite you. 

Mr. DeMenrt. I have been there many times. It is a great State: 

Senator Monroney. Speaking for the Airport Operators Council, 

ou support, do you not, the time-tested State allocation formula as 

ing equitable not only to the large airports but re to the 
smaller airports and to the needs of the smaller States 

Mr. DeMent. We support that, Mr. Chairman, and because of the 
needs that have come about because of this new idea of aviation, new 
aircraft and so forth, we think that the annual 25 percent plus the 
$75 million which has been provided, will catch up most of those 
things and then we can go on that formula on a perfectly fair and 
honest basis to all communities. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, $75 million is of extreme im- 
portance to the smaller airports because it will permit the larger air- 
ports that have pressing emergency needs today to lessen their de- 
mands and claims on the regular continuing $100 million annual ap- 
propriation for 5 years. 

Mr. DeMeEnt. That is very true. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. DeMenr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Monroney. I would like to insert into the record at this 
point, a letter from Mr. Byron R. Dickey, airport manager, Greater 
Cincinnati Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GREATER CINCINNATI AIRPORT, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 20, 1959. 


Hon. A. S. MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: The Greater Cincinnati Airport embarked upon 
a 10-year master plan development in 1955. This master plan in part, and the 
development thereof, or at least the theory of our development was based upon a 
Federal aid to airport program. The owners and operators of our airport are 
basically no different than other communities in the United States in that the 
financial capabilities of the community are inadequate in most cases to carry 
on an adequate, logical airport expansion program without substantial help from 
the Federal Government. 

To assure and provide the continued expansion of this airport, it is manda- 
tory that a Federal aid program be continued to help us complete the job that 
we have undertaken and also to fulfill our obligations to air transportation. 
The first phase of our terminal building expansion is well under way with 
dedication predicted for December 1959. 

In order to meet the requirements of the new jet age, it is necessary for a 
complete rehabilitation of our field and the construction of additional length to 
our instrument runway and crosswind runway. Under the FAAP program for 
fiscal year 1959 we were allocated $500,000 to begin the initial expansion of our 
instrument runway. This $500,000 allocation together with sponsor’s $500,000 
will take care of the grading and drainage only on this initial expansion. The 
sponsor’s request total $1,693,000 to keep the paving and new high-intensity 
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runway lights, which would then make the runway operational. Due to a 
shortage of funds, we were only able to get $500,000 in fiscal 1959 to begin the 
job. 

Therefore, the sponsor is faced with having the grading aud draining com- 
pleted for this extension and still be lacking $214 million to $2% million to finish 
the job. Without the help of the Federal Government in rebuilding our airport, 
which has either been completed or under construction, would not have been 
accomplished without the Federal aid to airports program. Our community 
will rise to the occasion and get ready as fast as humanly possible our airport, 
not only for present day needs but for future needs. 

Under the new Federal aid to airports program, our airport will continue to 
expand and grow for the next 5 to 7 years, assuming of course, that our airport 
gets its fair share of Federal allocation. Our fair share based on the present 
formula, incidentally, will be lacking in magnitude according to our most 
ambitious plans. Without Federal aid our airport will definitely not be ready 
for the new jets as the integrated plan, now published, affects our airport. 

Attached and made a part of this statement is a projected estimated cost 
(expansion plan for the next 5-year period) showing our money requirements 
to meet the bare minimum requirements as advocated by FAA (CAA). 

The people connected with the operation of our airport sincerely hope that 
favorable action on S—1 be obtained immediately so that aviation may go forward 
in high gear. 

Sincerely, 





Byron R, Dickey, Airport Manager. 
5-year money requirements program 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 

Senator Monronery. Our next witness is Mr. James L. Maxwell, 
mayor, Tulsa, Okla., accompanied by Mr. Remington Rogers, general 
counsel, Airport Authority of Tulsa, Okla. 

Mayor Maxwell, we are very happy to have you here. I use your 
airport rather consistently. I note the justifiable pride Tulsa has in 
its airport and the fine way that it is being run by Mr. Combs, the 
airport operator, who has had so many years’ experience in service 
there. 

You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES L. MAXWELL, MAYOR, TULSA, OKLA. ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY REMINGTON ROGERS, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
AIRPORT AUTHORITY OF TULSA, OKLA.; AND PAT COMBS, AIR- 
PORT OPERATOR, TULSA, OKLA. 


Mr. Maxwetyu. Thank you. May I say it is a pleasure to appear 
before you ? 

Very simply and directly, we support S. 1 and we believe that the 
national requirements which will be placed upon communities to get 
into this jet-age picture are too great for any communities to bear 
alone. 

We feel that our situation in Tulsa, where we voted $4,200,000 in 
bonds for improvements of our airport facilities last spring, that those 
bonds were voted in good faith by our citizens and with the idea that 
the Federal Government would be matching those funds with us. 

We feel, too, that in a very air-conscious city such as ours that their 
vote indicates that they support the idea of the Federal Government 
participating on a matching-funds basis. 

And to give you gentlemen something more of the picture of our 
situation in Tulsa I would like to, by your leave, sir, let Mr. Rogers, 
the airport attorney make the formal presentation for us. 

Senator Monroney. That will be fine, Mayor Maxwell. We are 
happy to have you, indeed. 

You may proceed, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, my name is Remington Rogers. This 
is Mr. Pat Combs, who sits between the mayor and me. He is the 
airport manager and has been for many years, and would be prepared 
to answer any specific technical questions about our airport. 

We do appreciate the opportunity to say a word in behalf of this 
Senate bill No. 1. 

We have a particular problem in Tulsa that looms large to us, but, 
after all, may be a statistic in your national program. While, Mr. 
Chairman, I am satisfied you know what we will be talking about, it 
would be very presumptuous for me to assume that the other members 
of the committee would have the same familiarity with the detail of 
the Tulsa Municipal Airport. 

Briefly, I would like to give a little background information so 
that the impact of this veto and the present problem will appear 
vividly before the committee. 

Our airport was organized in 1929. Since its organization it has 
been managed and operated by a nonpolitical, nonpartisan, nonpaid 
board. It is now known as the Tulsa Airport Authority. 
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During that time we have received, Mr. Chairman, a great deal of 
assistance from the Federal Government very largely through the 
military developments that came about during the Second World 
War and in preparation for that. 

As a consequence of our location, almost midway between the coasts 
and midway between the gulf and the northern part of the country, 
we have become a medium hub airport. The airport extends 2 miles 
from east to west. The west part of it is only about a mile from 
north to south, and the east part is over 2 miles from north to south. 

We have one 10,000-foot runway. We are one of the few airports 
of the country that are reported today as being adequate as far as 
runway is concerned to receive the jet aircraft. 

This aircraft, Mr. Chairman, in Tulsa, which is a relatively small 
city—it may be a metropolis in Oklahoma, but after all with 200,000 
population this airport is an important part of the business economy 
of our community. 

Mr. Chairman, you are acquainted with the fact that we have the 
agencies for the different makes and manufacturers of airplanes; we 
have the Spartan School of Aviation and the Ross School of Aviation, 
and unless you have airports I don’t know how you are going to 
train pilots. We are commonly known as the oil capital of the world, 
and many of the oil companies have their fleets of planes based at 
ya Tulsa airport, and two of the companies rent complete hangars 

rom us. 

Weare served by five of the certified carriers that give us transpor- 
tation in all directions. 

I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, that on the basis of the total 
itinerant movement there, itinerant movement per acre, Tulsa ranks 
2ist of all the airports in the Nation. When you consider that the 

at city of Boston ranks 20th, immediately below Tulsa, and that 
fons Francisco is 22d, and Pittsburgh is 23d, I am sure the committee 
will understand we are not talking about some little inconsequential 
part of the transportation system of the communit y. 

We are tremendously dependent upon our airport. The largest 
employer in Tulsa is, of course, Douglas. 

In the Second World War the city of Tulsa bought and donated 
to the United States the land on which aircraft assembly plant No. 3 
was constructed, and since the close of the war it was shut down for 
a while, and then reactivated and reopened when the Air Force had 
Douglas Aircraft do some contracting work there. They have ap- 
proximately—they have scaled down—approximately 6,000 employees. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, as you know, the American Airlines, one 
of the great domestic airlines of the United States, has its combined 
overhaul, maintenance, and repair base at the Tulsa Airport. As 
you may recall, it has been less than a year ago that we floated $20,500,- 
000 in bonds so that that could be completed, which was done by means 
of an airport trust. 

Immediately north of that, of course, is the $4 million development 
of the Oklahoma Air Guard which is now in the process of being 
constructed. And because of our location we are a prime center for 
the refueling of aircraft in military as well as civilian and their 
flights across the country. And as long as we have piston-type aircraft 
we hope we shall remain one of those great fueling centers. 
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I hope that with this background information about the Tulsa 
Municipal Airport, and the size of it, that you will understand what 
we have done. We have tried to comply with the requirements of 
CAA as to the standards that should be set up. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1954 we voted $2,150,000 worth of bonds for the 
purpose of what? Providing safety for your airport transportation. 
We purchased the lands for and extended a safety approach zone 
a mile and a half to the south of the end of that runway, and we 
bought a section and a half of land to the east for additional runway 
space and for the safety of aircraft taking off in that direction; 
$2,150,000 we voted in 1954. Tulsa was staggering under the bond 
issues at that time and turned down some of the things the Senator 
talked about in civic development—sewer, waterworks, and the civic 
center auditorium and all those thing, many of them desperately 
needed by the city. 

The tax rate was so high that when we found out from the surveys 
of national engineers, from the recommendations of CAA, that we 
must get a new terminal building, the people voted $4,200,000, with 
a very definite understanding that we were going to have Federal 
matching funds. They voted $4,200,000. And if you please, sir, 
counting what we already had allocated for the Tulsa Municipal Air- 
port, and what we have since got, there is available to us $1,700,000. 
But with improvements that are going to cost $8,400,000, of course, 
Tulsa is not in a position to proceed. 

With reference to the program and the attempted division between 
Federal, State, city, safety, commercial, let us consider these facts: 
Only a small portion—it is a large portion but a portion of these 
funds—will be for the terminal building. We will have the additional 
burden—I had a big map here, Mr. Chairman, of the airport that I 
was going to bring but it was lost in the baggage transportation, and 
I have just a small picture. 

Senator Corron. You need better terminal facilities. 

Mr. Rogers. If the members of the committee can see this, this is to 
the west and this is to the east, and this is a distance of 2 miles. 

Our terminal building was built in 1932 when this was all the airport 
we had. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, our commercial air- 
craft—due to the prevalence of the wind from the south, 90-odd per- 
cent of the time—taxi 3 miles from the terminal building before they 
can get to the end of the runway where they can take off. 

That, of course, is a terrific drain on all the expense and time of 
the crews and everybody else, as well as the public. But that isn’t 
the worst thing we have. If you will notice, the taxiway that serves 
this 10,000-foot runway was constructed by and for the convenience 
of the military on the east side of that runway. 

Everyone of these commercial planes trying to get to that end has 
to cross the runway, which has to be closed for incoming traffic while 
the taxiing operation is being conducted. 

We went ahead—you understand CAA never promised us a nickel; 
we had this much money available, and we thought we were going to 
have it—we bought the land for the new terminal building which will 
be right down by the end of the long runway. We are going to have 
to build a taxiway on the west side of the runway for the sake of 
safety of the public. 
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We are going to be called on to build a new control tower, and we 
are already under the expense of the planning and the engineering 
necessary for the transfer of all the utility lines from what we have. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, as far as our local situation is concerned, if the 
United States, the Federal Government, would take all of the expense 
of safety, the construction of the control tower, the removal of those 
utility lines, the buildings of the new taxiways, the ramps and the 
loading areas, sure, we would have money enough left that we could 
build our own terminal building. 

But when you realize that the city has got to contribute 50 percent 
of all these costs that go into safety factors, Mr. Chairman, we haven’t 
got that kind of money to do it. 

There is our situation. A city in Oklahoma, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, cannot issue revenue bonds. Maybe some of these other 
cities can, if they can sell them. But it is unconstitutional in Okla- 
homa. We can’t do that. We voted these general obligation bonds. 
We have $1,700,000 of Federal funds available. And here we are left 
hanging in the air. What shall we do? 

To the extent, Mr. Chairman, that. other cities find themselves in the 
same dilemma that Tulsa does, we present this statistic, if you please, 
in support of S. 1 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for that very clear and 
concise statement. 

One thing that impressed me, Senator Cotton, is that the terminal 
building, built entirely at the cost of the municipality in 1932, is still 
serving present transportation demands. Perhaps, if it should have 
been matched with Federal funds and built earlier, rather than the 
runways or the clear zones, which were purchased because of the 
Government flying and the need for safety—we have not yet landed 
commercial jets on the field—those clear zones that were bought for 
$2,150,000 were to be for the B-47’s being made there and for the 
Air National Guard that uses the field to a heavy degree. 

Mr. Rogers. And for the air safety of the public when your jets 
start coming in. 

Senator Monroney. Can you tell us, what percentage of military 
use is made of the field, compared to civilian use ? 

Mr. Comps. It would purely be an estimate, Senator. I would 
judge 30 to 40 percent. 

Senator Monroney. Coming in there as often as I have with a 
little light plane, it always seems like more. Certainly to judge by the 
degree of service and the weight of the planes and all it would be 
about 50 percent, I would think, considering the actual weight of 
aircraft landing and taking off from the field. 

The point again that I “appreciate, because of the military use of 
the field you would have to construct a taxiway alongside your 10,000- 
foot runway which itself is only matched 50 percent by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Therefore, to properly and safely get to your 
terminal building would add, as you say, far more cost than any Gov- 
ernment mate ching of funds for the terminal building. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. That is a very impressive statement. 
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Senator Monroney. To relieve the central airport of some of the 
general aviation traffic, you have recently constructed a small airport 
south of the city ? 

Mr. Rogers. South and west. We are engaged in building what is 
known as the Riverside Airport for the smaller aircraft. 

Senator Monroney. A very good airport. Was that built with 
Federal matching money ? 

Mr. Rogers. Partly. We have received some for the cost of the 
land acquisition and part of the taxi construction, but not 50 percent 
of what we paid. 

Senator Monronry. I mention that to compliment you on being 
foresighted enough to divert general aviation traffic not only to 
provide greater utilization of your major airports for heavy traffic 
but to give general aviation a place where it can safely expand and 
serve an area of Oklahoma which is extremely airminded and which 
transacts much of its business by the use of light planes thereby 
generating general aviation traffic. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Maxweti. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your courtesy in 
coming here. We certainly feel that terminals are an indispensable 
part of general aviation and the Federal airport picture. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2:15, at which time we 
will resume our hearings. 

(The subcommittee was recessed at 12:15 p.m. to reconvene at 2:15 
p.m., this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Monronry. The Aviation Subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee will resume its hearings. Our 
next witness is Mr. Charles W. Duke, director, Aviation Board, City 
of New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Duke, we are happy to have you here. We appreciate your 
coming this distance to give us the advantage of your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. DUKE, DIRECTOR, AVIATION BOARD, 
CITY OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., ACCOMPANIED BY MOREY L. SEAR, 
SPECIAL COUNSEL, AVIATION BOARD, CITY OF NEW ORLEANS, 
LA. 


Mr. Duxr. As the Senator said, I am Charles W. Duke, aviation 
director for the city of New Orleans which operates Moisant Inter- 
national Airport. I am also on the board of directors of AOCA. 

I have with me our special counsel, Mr. Morey L. Sear. I want to 
thank you for giving me the opportunity to appear and to present 
to you some of our problems. At the outset I would like to say that 
we fully support S. 1, and we can’t see anyway to further our develop- 
ment progress unless something of that nature is enacted. Very 
briefly, these are some of our problems. 

We have been participating under the Federal aid program for 4 
to 5 years, but our participation in the development program at 
Moisant is about on a 70-30 scale which means that the city of New 
Orleans has been providing 70 percent of the funds required and 
receiving approximately 30 percent from the Government. 
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This is for a $25 million basic project. As of this date the city of 
New Orleans apparently will provide $1 million in a general obliga- 
tion bond issue in February which is earmarked for the extension of 
the east-west runway in order to begin preparation for handling jet 
operations. 

If this $1 million is not matched by Federal aid we can do very little 
work in the way of providing runway lengths required for jet opera- 
tions which we expect will occur the latter part of this summer or early 
fall. Over the past few years the city through bond issues has appro- 
priated approximately $1014 million for our work. 

We have received about $4 million overall from CAA and we hope 
that we will receive, of course, $1 million from FAA or more to match 
our funds this year. However, as of January 15, based on prior action 
of the city of New Orleans, a motion was passed whereby the million 
dollars which may be appropriated this year by the city must be repaid 
to the city and Lereaiier we have been put on notice that we will 
receive no funds from the city general obligation issues for airport 
development. 

Two years ago the city ordered us to investigate and inaugurate a 
revenue bond financing program. Part of the reason for this action 
by the city I think should be brought to your attention. 

The city of New Orleans, for any particular year, can have out- 
standing only $10 million of general iaatiin bond issues for all of 
their development. Practically this amounts to about a $5 million 
reissue each year. I think it is very clear that the airport cannot take 
a large share of that $5 million issue each year and yet allow the city 
to take care of the developments that they must take care of in the way 
of fire protection, police protection, school development, rehabilitation 
of slum areas, and so forth. 

So we are very happy, through the board of aviation commissioners, 
to try to inaugurate a revenue bonding program. However, this com- 
plicates our problem because even though it has been said that we are 
self-supporting, it is not quite true. 

When you calculate full operating costs, capital costs, and other 
interest costs, we are barely able to keep our head above water. When 
we go to revenue bond financing we are projecting it on the develop- 
ment that will be put in on the new terminal building, but by that 
same token we will have very limited funds available to be matched 
by the Federal Government, if possible. 

It makes it imperative that the little money we will have available 
from revenue bonding must be matched by the Federal Government. 

An example of some of the problems we are running into is the 
recent unofficial notification that over and above the $25-million pro- 
gram which the city set up some time ago we may be faced with a 

334-million additional cost to take care of the problems of the jet, 
and this involves preparation of high-speed taxiways, additional taxi- 
ways, high-speed leadoffs, possibly widened taxiways. All this work 
is beyond the scope of our present plan; and if it is to be done, we 
have no source of revenue for it unless we get matching funds and 
our revenue bond-financing picture is such that we can match those 
matching funds. 

We have one other problem that is quite disconcerting, and that 
involves the land acquisition and the clearing of approaches. 
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With respect to Jand, we have, by acceptance of past agreements, 
obligated ourselves to a program costing about $1,600,000. Because 
of past limitations on CAA funds on a national for mula, even the land 
which CAA at that time said we must have is not matched on a 50-50 
basis. This not only confounds our capital improvement program, 
but it affects our cash position, because, as you know, we must acquire 
land, pay the full cost, and then be reimbursed. 

If FAA is not able to give us additional appropriations, we can’t 
even take care of our land program. These, by the way, are require- 
ments that are imposed upon us by acceptance of the grand offer, and 
is something over which we have no control. 

Another fact that we are facing is the stop-start operation of Fed- 
eral aid. We are not alone in this picture. We haven’t ever really 
been able to take care of and program and plan for receipt of 
Federal aid. 

There never were suflicient Federal-aid funds available to match 
local funds, and I believe it is quite clear that unless a continuing 
program such as proposed under your bill is put in force, that no com- 
munity, large or small, can intelligently budget and ‘plan for the 
impr ovements they are required to make. 

We are quite concerned about the terminal funds, even though we 
will complete in September our terminal building and occupy it. 

Senator Cotton, I believe, asked this morning, of Chicago, what 
the participation was. In our case, we have a $7-million structure, 
to which the CAA has contributed approximately $2 million. This 
is far out of balance on a 50-50 matching scale. 

The other thing that concerns us is the fact that taking Tulsa’s 
and we would face the same issue if we did not have our new 
terminal in September—even though you prepare the taxiways, run- 
ways, lights, and so forth, you really are not ready for the jet age 
unless you have a terminal which will handle the increased number of 
passengers that will arrive. 

Take, for example, in our building, which isn’t even completed yet, 
we have 30-foot corridors. If we unload, let us say, 5 jet aircraft 
carrying 150 people each—and we are loading some at the same time— 
that 30-foot corridor through which the people must pass disappears. 
So we are faced with the problem of having a new terminal under the 
most modern design criteria but one which possibly is too small even 
before we get into it. 

I think so far as facilities other than the runways, taxiways, and so 
forth are concerned, we have a pretty good example for you. We 
are a city function outside of the city limits of New Orleans in a 
separate parish in a separate city. We could not begin to operate our 
airport unless we had ancillary equipment such as a sewage disposal 
plant, roadways, streets, parking lots, and so forth. 

We agree entirely with the idea that certain revenue-producing ele- 
ments back of the ramp gates probably should not receive Federal 
aid. However, let’s take our problem with regard to governmental 
agencies. Being an international airport we must provide space for 
customs, health, entomology, post office, and so forth. 

As an example of what space we are furnishing in the new terminal, 
we have some 8,000 square feet for customs alone. We must provide 
space for the public health operation, we must provide them offices, we 
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must provide them quarters, we must provide the post office with—we 
are going to provide them with 5,000 square feet where they have 
requested 7,500 contiguously, in order to have 15,000 square feet 
nvailable. 

Senator Monronry. The FAA requires space, too, does it not? 

Mr. Duxe. Yes, sir. We have a 10-story control tower in which 
we have installed an elevator. Of those 10 stories the second level is 
the only one that will be used by the public. 

All of the rest of that structure—and I can’t give you the exact 
square footage at this time—is for FAA. That is for maintenance, 
tower chief, and so forth, including communications. The weather 
bureau, of course, is another function that we must provide quarters 
for. 

Senator Monronry. Those things are all directly related to the 
interstate air traffic control system. 

Mr. Duxe. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Whether people are landing in volume at the 
airport or not certain facilities have to be furnished out of that area. 
So, while you pay now half the cost of it, if it were not for your 
matching funds the Government would have to provide that space. 

Mr. Duxe. That is true. Since the mention of the interstate na- 
ture of this I would like to point out that New Orleans has historical- 
ly been considered the gateway to the South and I think it still is and 
always will be. But we feel that we serve not Louisiana, not New 
Orleans alone, but we have traffic from all of the surrounding States 
going through our terminal. 

I think that unless an airport is complete, unless it has the termi- 
nal facilities in which to handle this public, you are doing not all 
of the job, you are only doing part of it. And we feel, even though 
we have our terminal under control and we are not really affected by 
the withdrawal of funds for this purpose, we feel that in fairness to all 
of the other airports which have this problem that we should support 
funds for a terminal building construction. 

That, briefly, is our position. I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 

Senator Monroney. I think the point you brought out rather ef- 
fectively is one we must never overlook, and that is that you are not 
masters of the money that you are compelled to spend on runways, 
taxiways, high-speed turnoffs, et cetera; that this is the responsibility 
of the Air Safety Division of the Federal Aviation Administration. 
And if they approve airplanes for purchase by the airlines, and then 
tell you that it takes 2,000, 2,500, or 3,000 more feet of runway than 
you have, then $2,500,000 or $3 million more has to be added to your 
runway costs. 

Mr. Duxe. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. Therefore, we have a Federal agency con- 
tinuing, in this case and perhaps in others, to demand and to require 
additional expenditures on a 50-50 matching basis on projects over 
which local officials have no control. 

Mr. Duke. That is a very pertinent point, Senator, and it is some- 
thing we have no control of. We could appropriate millions of dol- 
lars and still not be sure that we are going to have, by that time— 
when we have spent that money—what FAA is going to tell us we 
need. 
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We certainly support and confirm the opinion of Mr. DeMent as 
spokesman for the AOC, of the desirability of having the manu- 
facturer build his vehicle to fit existing airports within reason. 

Let me give you an example of our problem there, and I think Mr. 
Sear could substantiate it legally. 

In order to provide what FAA now requires for a long stage haul 
out of New Orleans we are faced with the problem of having to take 
care of a navigable stream, a levee, and going into another adjoining 
parish ; all of these problems over which we have no control are facing 
us right now. At the present time there doesn’t appear to be any real 
solution to this problem. 

We hope that for the immediate present we can get along with about 
8,200 feet of runway which we can put within our present premises. 
But if it goes to 10,500 feet, we are lost because we have all these other 
problems to solve. 

And I would like to mention, in connection with approaches—it has 
been mentioned before and it is a feeling of mine at least but I would 
not want to speak for the Board—we feel there should be some explo- 
ration by the Federal Government as a part of their airways responsi- 
bilities to investigate approach zones and the control and clearance 
of them. 

We have here, of course, a $1,600,000 project for clearance, again 
something over which we have no control, and I think it is something 
that perhops this committee might well look into because it is essen- 
tially a part of the Federal airways. 

If the community were relieved of this burden it would help to ease 
our problems and I think, Senator Cotton, to take care of your prob- 
lems, it would increase the safety factor involved. 

Senator Monroney. I would say, Mr. Duke, there have been several 
bills and a considerable amount of pressure, not completely without 
justification, for the Federal Government to assume more responsi- 
bility for the acquisition of clear zones. 

We have not yielded to that pressure in this bill, but preserve the 
50-50 matching formula. I don’t think we are in very good conscience 
when we force the cities to match funds for clear zone land which can 
produce no revenue and contributes only to the factor of air safety, 
which the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire says is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. 

I personally feel it is better to still require 50-50 matching, but, fol- 
lowing his line of reasoning, if this is an air-safety requirement we 
should then assume the full burden of the $1,200,000 that you are com- 
pelled to spend because of CAA requirements for clear zones. 

Mr. Duke. We are not going to turn down 50-50 matching funds 
for clear zones. All we want is 50-50. At the present time it is 70-30 
and it is quite a burden on the city to continue to do this. Whether it 
extends toa part of the safety zone clearance for the Federal Govern- 
ment wouldn’t be really important if the 50-50 matching funds were 
available at this time. 

It would ease the situation. 

Senator Corron. I was talking about the airways, not the landing 
areas. 

Senator Monroney. But the airways, the clear zones, are indivisi- 
ble. No plane can land on the airway. The new jets brought this 
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thing into focus more clearly. We couldn’t control the advance of 
science and air technology. But it does require clear zones to operate 
the 707, for example, and a jet plane does climb out slowly. The haz- 
ard is very great if you have an obstruction perhaps a mile away 
from the airport that is over 100 or 200 feet in height. 

Mr. Duxe. I would like to touch on that briefly because of SR-422, 
422-A, and 422-B, and who knows what, we are faced with the possi- 
bility of having to abandon 700 feet of our instrument runway on the 
east end to avoid a noise nuisance problem with the adjoining city of 
Kenner, La., who are our neighbors and in whose area we are located. 

When we abandon this part of the runway it is my understanding 
that we cannot construct with Federal aid on the other end unless we 
completely abandon and not use that 700 feet. This is just another 
problem that we face: 700 feet of runway at $750 a foot is a pretty 
expensive abandonment. 

Senator Monroney. We might wish for the good old days of the 
DC-3, but we can’t turn back the clock. The jet is here with us. It 
is a problem that faces most of our hub airports. Certainly, if we 
have less and less to meet the need for more and more, we are going to 
delay the final utilization of the airports we have by just that many 
years; will we not? 

Mr. Duxe. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Or perhaps never have adequate airports if 
there is a complete withdrawal. 

Mr. Duxer. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. Are you in accord with the restrictions that are in 
S. 1 on the terminal facilities, namely, that Federal aid shall not go 
to buildings containing cocktail lounges, theaters, garages, hotel 
rooms, commercial offices, and gamerooms or for any other use which 
in the opinion of the Administrator is not essential to the welfare and 
safety of the persons using the airport? 

Mr. Duxe. Essentially, I am, Senator. We are operating actually 
under a grant agreement where CAA matching funds, even though 
they are not 50-50, are not eligible to us for a bar development and 
such things as that. I think that perhaps we might have the Admin- 
istrator define what actual things he would not participate in and 
thus clarify the picture for the local people. 

But I essentially am in agreement with the idea of not contributing 
to a revenue-producing, nonessential function of an airport. 

Senator Corron. Would it affect your feeling about the matter of 
Federal contribution to the terminal building if Federal agencies paid 
for their space, paid rent for their space ? 

Mr. Duxe. The provision of the basic space, I think, should be a 
contributing thing. In order to keep a line on the policy we have 
adopted, at least in New Orleans, we would like to have the Federal 
agency pay a fair rent for these spaces, also, because they must be 
maintained, they must be paid; they are a continuing cost. 

Senator Corron. You mean you want that in addition to the original 
Federal contribution to the building of the facility ? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. And you would want it in the future. You really 
feel that the airports have a right to demand Federal contribution in 
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building the terminal building, then, in addition to that, collect rent 
from the agency holding the space ? 

Mr. Duxe. For the space they use; yes. I think I might support 
our position on that. We are going to revenue bond financing. We 
must get from our facilities what the space will bear, and thus finance 
at least some of our further development. When you go to revenue 
bond financing, as you probably know, we almost lose control of the 
rates to be charged. 

Senator Corron. I am a little bit confused. Perhaps I dont’ under- 
stand your answer. It seems to me that if the Federal Government is 
contributing funds, whether 50-50 or whether only 35 or 40 percent 
of the amount of money involved in constructing your terminal build- 
ing, and you have revenue bonds which you issue to build it, and then 
you amortize those bonds and you pay for the building and you collect 
rent, you are having the Federal Government pay rent to pay for the 
building to retire the bonds to turn over to you when the Federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed a portion in the beginning. 

It seems to me that you are going a little far there. It sounds to me 
like, as we say in New England, having your cake and eating it, too. 
When you get through you aren’t going to have the Federal Govern- 
ment owning any part of that building. 

Mr. Duxr. We must, under our revenue bond financing, derive 
enough revenue to continue the improvements and development of the 
airport in order to be fair to our other tenants. 

enator Corron. What do you mean by the development of the air- 
port? Are you talking about the building itself? 

Mr. Duxr. From the facility to be directed, a cargo building or 
anything. I say the agencies for whom this space was built, even with 
Federal aid, should pay a fair rental for that space. 

Senator Corron. The other tenants haven’t contributed to that 
building. 

Mr. Duxe. In our case, the restaurant concession is investing a 
million dollars of their own money in lease-hold improvements. We 
may be rather peculiar in this field, but under our airline leases the 
full operating costs and the amortization of the investment, the in- 
terest on the bonds is recoverable from our tenants. 

Senator Corron. They are continuing a private business. I can’t 
quite reconcile my thinking to the situation where the city may build 
highways, build streets to a department store where they sell shirts, 
but the city doesn’t build the store where the shirts are sold. 

I can’t build up enthusiasm about the proposition of the Federal 
Government putting money into a building where the airlines are con- 
tinuing their private business, selling their tickets, selling their reser- 
vations, doing business, and then turning around and in addition to 
that renting other offices for the very agencies that are engaged in 
safeguarding the safety of the public and governmental funds. It 
seems to me that you are asking too much. 

Mr. Duke. Senator, I think if we get down to the payments that 
are being made we might have a better answer. 

Normally the governmental agencies which are provided space— 
and I am thinking, in our case, of the tower—are paying $1 a year. 

Senator Corron. The what? 
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Mr. Duke. The air traffic control tower. It is paying $1 a year. 
And we are maintaining the premises. 

Customs, Immigration, Public Health, don’t pay any rent, but the 
airlines pay their rent for them. And this of course is a feasible thing, 
and we have no objection to it. ; 

Maybe Mr. Sear may want to attempt to answer your question a 
little more clearly. 

Mr. Sxar. I would like to, if I may, specifically. The reason that 
we are primarily interested in Federal participation in terminal build- 
ings is simply this: The FAA, or governmental agencies, over which 
we have absolutely no control, actually control the expenditure of their 
own money in addition to the expenditure of our money. 

Each community has its own peculiar problems. New Orleans is 
limited exceedingly by its limited bonded indebtedness. If we have 
$5 million in revenue bonds per year—I should say general obliga- 
tion bonds per year—which bonds must go to all basic services for 
all of its citizens, remembering, Senator, that New Orleans has an 
extremely difficult drainage problem in which its entire city is found 
beneath waters during heavy rains or during hurricanes, such as 
hurricane Flossie—the city of New Orleans, in order to establish 
the landing areas required by CAA, to acquire the approaches to 
build the runways, to build the other facilities required by CAA in 
the past and FAA in the future, has been required to use all of its 
moneys for these improvements, and it has none left to provide the 
facility that is needed, not for the city of New Orleans, because we 
could survive with a much smaller terminal building if we were 
serving just the people of the city of New Orleans or the commerce 
of the city of New Orleans—but we in New Orleans are dealing with 
interstate commerce and international commerce. 

We are acting as the prime source of air commerce for ports of 
the State of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and East Texas. 

This facility that we are required to erect to accommodate the 
field improvements that we are required to purchase and maintain, 
are beyond our financial capabilities. The well has by this time run 
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dry. 

‘ian Orleans is an important city. The second largest port in 
the United States. 

The Federal Government, on the other hand, has contributed vast 
sums of money, continues to contribute vast sums of money through 
the United States Corps of Engineers or other flood control sources— 
levees and what have you—for the establishment of this port. be- 
cause it is essential to the economy of this country. 

Senator Corron. I don’t want to interrupt you or to prolong this. 
I understand the theory that has been advanced to this committee 
over the last few days and I don’t question your logic. 

Does the United States Government build and furnish buildings 
to receive the produce and the passengers at the port? Or do they 
keep the channels dredged ; and do they build what you have just men- 
tioned, levees, for example, to prevent you from being flooded? Do 
they also use Federal money to build the administration building? 
Do they ? 

Mr. Sear. No, sir, they do not, specifically. But the administration 
building there is used for a different purpose. The administration 
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building here is used to handle the people and cargo that are used 
in interstate and international commerce. That is the sole purpose 
of the building. 

Senator Corron. I can understand the argument. This grows out 
of just this one small matter, of whether you felt that not only should 
the matching funds go into the terminal facilities but also in addi- 
tion to that should the agencies dealing with the field pay rent. 

Mr. Sear. Only to the extent, Senator, that the space which they 
occupy should be maintained at their own expense. We have no de- 
sire to operate that facility at a profit. 

Senator Corron. What do you mean by maintain ? 

Mr. Sear. Repairs, remodeling, normal deterioration—wear and 
tear. We are not interested in profits from that operation. 

Senator Monroney. Light and heat? 

Mr. Sear. That is right. That is all we want. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the capital cost of the space ? 

Mr. Sear. We only want back what they use. 

Senator Corron. You are not asking for an annual rent? 

Mr. Sear. No, sir. 

Mr. Duxe. I think our terminology was confusing. 

Senator Monronry. These are in addition to the capital costs. 

Senator Corron. I thought he said something else, that is why I 
pursued it. 

Senator Monronrey. What portion did you say the Federal Gov- 
ernment put up for the building ? 

Mr. Duke. As I recall it, we have a $7 million structure for which 
we have received approximately $2 million. 

Senator Monroney. A little less than a third ? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Consequently, the Government hasn’t even 
matched 50-50 on its quarters ? 

Mr. Duke. That is right. 

Senator Monronry. You are still willing to let them have the capi- 
tal use of the space and you expect quite properly that they shall pay 
for janitorial services, light and heat, and the like? 

Mr. Dur. Yes, sir. I may have confused you by the terminology 
I used. We want nothing more than the normal operating mainte- 
nance costs of this space as rental. At the present time, as you know, 
many of the agencies are renting or taking the space for $1 per year, 
and the community is asked to not only provide it but also to main- 
tain it over a long-term lease. 

Senator Monronry. With the Federal capital investment in these 
airports, where we have participated in the average, from General 
Quesada’s testimony, from 25 to 30 percent, by getting free rent over 
50 years the airport reimburses the Government, wouldn’t you say, 
almost to the amount of its investment in there ? 

Mr. Duke. Yes, sir. 

Senator MonroneEy. If we required space and did not participate in 
the construction, then either the Government would have to construct 
the facilities for themselves or rent from some individual builder an 
equivalent amount of space which over the years would probably be 


about the same outlay in dollars as their participation in the airport 
terminal. 
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Mr. Duxe. And that is exactly what they would do if we did not 
as sponsors provide the space. ‘They would go out on a commercial 
lease and pay this rate. 

Senator Monroney. This starting and stopping which you men- 
tioned before, I have seen that, I think, on your own airport. It has 
raised your cost by the inability to meet the funds which you have 
ready for expenditure, but you have to wait around for 6 months to 
a year for an allocation of funds. 

Mr. Duxe. You are always strapped and don’t know which way 
to jump on appropriations. It makes it difficult, budgetwise. 

Let me give you another example. We have this year transferred 
from our operating funds surpluses built up over a prior period, 
$700,000, with which to construct the sewage-disposal plants which 
we must have and other furnishings in the new terminal in the fi- 
nancing of which CAA or FAA does not participate, so that we have 
$700,000 of our own money, which we hope would be matched but we 
know will not be matched, to do things which we consider essential to 
the operation of the whole airport. 

Senator Monroney. Our distinguished colleague, the ranking 
Democrat on the subcommittee, do you have any questions to ask Mr. 
Duke, who is the director of the Aviation Board of the city of New 
Orleans? 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam apologetic to 
you that I haven’t been attending more of these hearings. As you 
already know, I am already long ago committed in favor of this bill. 
I think it is essential and desirable. I know that our chairman is 
developing all the pertinent and factual information which can be 
developed. 

Something may occur as I listen to other witnesses, but I have no 
questions at thistime. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Would you not say, Mr. Duke, that if the Gov- 
ernment announces a withdrawal program should we pass the admin- 
istration bill, and if the funds are cut as proposed to $65 million the 
first year, $55 million the second, $45 million the third, and $35 million 
the fourth, it will not result in a virtual abandonment of interest in a 
national airport program when the funds get so low on a State-allo- 
cated basis that there is no certainty that enough would be there for 
the airport authority to worry about even trying to match it? 

Mr. Duxe. [agree with you heartily. Just offhand, quoting figures 
for Louisiana, under the administration’s bill, there would be allocated 
to the entire State approximately $1,600,000 for the next fiscal year. 
If this is a true, we have a million dollars already available for obli- 
gating part of this; it will leave, if they give it to us, only $600,000 for 
the entire rest of the State of Louisiana, and this isn’t going to happen 
on a normal rational proration. 

So if these figures are true, what we are saying essentially is that 
we will not be able to extend our east-west runway to take care of the 
jets because the FAA will not be able to match the money we have 
available at this time. 

Senator Monronry. But the presence of a partial and insuflicient 
program would lead to the local authorities wishing not to spend all 
local money when there might be some matching money available over 
the years, to withhold the improvements now and wait until some 
matching money might be available. Would that not be the case ? 
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Mr. Duxe. That is very true. The Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, which is a taxpayers’ association in New Orleans, is analyzing 
our request for a million dollar general obligation bond issue. It 
may fail because of the fact that Federal aid may not be available. 
They have made the statement that one of the cons of the argument is 
that if Federal aid is not available they perhaps had better not issue 
our basic million dollar bond issue. 

Senator MonroneEy. This shakes the whole structure established by 
50-50 financing over the period of the last 13 years when the first act 
was passed and the $100 million a year that was authorized back in 
1946. 

Mr. Duxr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Duke, for your participation in the hearings. We 
are very glad for the information that you have given us. 

Mr. Duke. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. I have a statement to be placed at this place 
in the record from Senator Neuberger’s office. Because the Senator is 
absent on account of illness, he will be unable to appear before the 
subcommittee to testify on behalf of S. 1. However, he wishes the 
committee to know of his support and asks that the statement be 
made a part of the hearing record. Senator Neuberger is a cosponsor 
of this legislation. We are happy to incorporate his statement in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement of the Honorable Richard L. Neuberger, U.S. Sena- 
tor from the State of Oregon, follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
January 26, 1959. 
Hon. A. §. Mrke MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR: Because of his absence from the Senate on account of illness, 
Senator Neuberger will be unable to appear personally before your subcommit- 
tee to testify on behalf of S. 1. However, he wishes the committee to know of 
his support, and asks that the attached statement be made part of the printed 
hearing record. 

Your assistance in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Lioyp TUPLING, 
Administrative Assistant to Richard L. Neuberger, United States Senate. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RIcHARD L. NEUBERGER, OF OREGON, IN SUpPPoRT oF 8. 1 
BEFORE AVIATION SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE ON JANUARY 26, 1959, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, completion yesterday of the 
first round trip transcontinental flight by a jet airliner makes this a day of 
special significance for considering extensive revision of the Federal Airport 
Act so as to provide adequate facilities for the new era of air transport which 
our Nation has just entered. The jet age is no longer a phase of the future. 
Commercial jet aviation is a part of the present, and we must raise our sights 
to the new horizons which it brings. As a cosponsor of 8S. 1, I urge its favorable 
consideration by the committee so we may hasten the prospects for providing the 
eet plant to assure successful use of jet aircraft for the benefit of the 
Nation. 

My home State of Oregon is the 10th largest in the Union. A realistic level 
of airport construction and development is therefore of especial importance to 
Oregon, because suitable airports are essential to air operations for overcoming 
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the travel distances in this vast area. Trade and commerce within Oregon, as 
well as to other sections of the country, will be enhanced by an expanded program 
of airport construction. A recent survey has shown that some 15 Oregon airport 
projects presently planned will require approximately $7.5 million during the 
next 4 years, yet the anticipated local revenues will fall far short of the amount 
needed. This necessary and desirable work can be accomplished by extension of 
the Federal Airport Act and by raising the authorized appropriations to the level 
consistent with needs. As an example, I cite the prospects facing the city of 
Portland whose international airport is operated and maintained under authority 
of the Port of Portland Commission. A recent analysis of plans for Portland’s 
airport operations—projected for the next 4 years—reveals construction costs 
aggregating approximately $4.6 million, yet the anticipated funds available to 
the port of Portland locally amounts to only $2.9 million for the same period. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is most important that we view the national airport 
construction program in the light of future conditions, rather than gear our 
planning to the requirements of aircraft types of the past. We must be prepared 
to meet the demands which may exist 5 years hence. In my opinion, the Federal 
matching funds authorized in 8S. 1 are consistent with the forecasts for the 
aviation industry. Future events may prove needs to be even greater than now 
anticipated, so I can see no justification for the conclusion that the Federal 
Government must retreat from its responsibilities in providing an adequate 
national network of airport facilities. I hope the committee will report favorably 
on 8. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to include with my remarks a copy of a telegram 
which I have received from the port of Portland, supporting my advocacy of 
8.1. The telegram follows: 

“The Port of Portland Commission strongly supports S. 1 and the position 
taken by the AOC on this bill. The Port of Portland Commission may have an 
expenditure requirement on Portland International Airport and Troutdale <Air- 
a totaling over $4 million during the ensuing 5 years. Urge favorable action 
on 8.1, the port appreciates your joining in introduction of the bill. 


“THE PorRT OF PORTLAND.” 
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Senator Monroney. Also, I would like to insert a_ resolution 
adopted by the Air Force Association at its 12th annual convention in 
Dallas, Tex., November 28, 1958, recommending continuation of the 
Federal aid airport program at a level of at least $100 million an- 
nually to at least June 30, 1963. I might note this was the exact pro- 
vision of 8, 3502 which the President refused to sign last September. 

The Air Force Association is an independent, nonprofit organiza- 
tion with no political or commercial axes to grind. It is ¢ omposed of 
retired or honorably discharged Air Force personnel and includes as 
nonvoting and nonofliceholding members, active military personnel. 
Its objective is to assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate air 
power for national security and wor ld peace. 

(The resolution follows: ) 

(I, Julian B. Rosenthal, Secretary of the 12th Annual National Convention of 
the Air Force Association, held in Dallas, Tex., on the 24th to the 28th days of 
September 1958, do hereby certify that the following resolutions were duly 
adopted thereat by the authorized delegates of said convention :) 

1. Pentagon reorganization 

Whereas the Air Force Association has consistently supported measures de- 
signed to unify our National Defense Establishment ; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense reorganization law is a great step for- 
ward in achieving the long-sought goals of the Air Force Association: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association call upon the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Department of Defense for continued action in this field with the 
immediate goal of a single promotion list for all ranks in all services and the 
ultimate goal of a single military service. 
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2, Procurement legislation 


Whereas the nature of the military threat to this Nation’s security is dynamic 
rather than static; and 

Whereas the ability of this Nation to respond to this threat depends in great 
degree on the speed with which it can develop and produce complex and costly 
weapons systems ; and 

Whereas development and production of weapon systems is presently ham- 
pered by archaic and time-consuming procurement practice: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association supports the revision of current 
weapon system and procurement practices and procedures to include increased 
emphasis on competitively negotiated incentive-type contracts as a means of re- 
ducing the time element while providing proper safeguards to allow small busi- 
ness to continue to make its vital and needed contribution to the national econ- 
omy and the national defense effort. 
8. Missing provisions of Cordiner report 

Whereas the legislation recently enacted regarding military pay and pro- 
motion procedures covers only part of the provisions of the report of the Cor- 
diner Committee on military personnel policies ; and 

Whereas the Air Force Association is on record as strongly supporting the 
provisions of Cordiner report: be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association call upon the Congress to enact 
legislation to provide the following benefits for military personnel in consonance 
with the provisions of the Cordiner report: 

1. Quarters allowances should be increased to reflect the 28 percent average 
rise in rentals since the quarters allowances were last adjusted ; and 

2. Provision should be made for service at remote and isolated stations and 
for extra hazardous duty incurred in development and operation of new weapon 
systems not covered by current flight pay provisions ; and 

3. The career management provisions of the Cordiner report should be adopted 
to allow needed flexibility in promotion and retirement policies. 
4. Family housing 

Whereas the provision of adequate housing for military personnel and their 
dependents remains an unsolved problem ; and 

Whereas adequate funds for this purpose have not been made available in 
timely and suflicient amounts: be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association call upon the Congress and the 
Department of Defense to improve housing conditions for military personnel 
and their dependents by— 

1. Extending the current Capehart-Rains Act; 

2. Programing housing at remote and isolated areas; and 

3. Programing housing for married lower grade airmen. 
5. Air Force Academy 

Whereas the quality of the future leadership of the U.S. Air Force will be 
shaped in great part by the quality of the cadet corps of the Air Force Academy ; 
and 

Whereas the quality of the cadet corps can only be assured by obtaining a 
more adequate number of qualified applicants: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association, through its individual membership 
and organized units, actively encourage qualified young men to apply for ad- 
mittance to the Air Force Academy. 
6. Congress 

Whereas the 85th Congress, acting in a spirit of bipartisan unity, enacted 
several pieces of legislation having far-reaching and beneficial effects on Ameri- 
an airpower and national security ; and 

Whereas the legislation has resulted in the creation of a National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency, a Federal Aeronautics Agency, a more equitable pay system 
for military personnel, and a reorganization of the Department of Defense, 
each approved in principle by the Air Force Association: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association commend the Congress on its wisdom 
and foresight on these vital issues. 
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7. Military requirement 

Whereas the scope and extent of the national defense effort must be based on 
a realistic assessment of the military requirement ; and 

Whereas the current practice of arriving at military programs is based to a 
higher degree on fiscal ceiling than upon the military requirement: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association call upon the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Congress to ascertain and make public: first, a realistic 
appraisal of the military requirement in terms of the threat; second, a realistic 
appraisal of the cost of this established requirement; third, a realistic appraisal 
of the effect of this established cost on the national economy ; fourth, a realistic 
analysis of the relationship of the threat to the military requirement, of the 
requirement to the cost, of the cost to the Nation’s ability to pay; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That action by the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Congress be based on the will of an informed and awakened people. 


8. Airlift modernization 

Whereas the defenses of our Nation are of grave concern ; and 

Whereas airlift is a vital factor in our defenses ; and 

Whereas our relationship with other nations to whom we are bound by mutual 
defense pacts depends in the main on our airlift capabilities ; and 

Whereas the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard are capable of 
assuming maximum airlift responsibilities in an emergency and of training for 
such mission with maximum economy ; and 

Whereas “The Stone Board Report” made clear such capability of the Air 
Reserve and Air National Guard, pointing out that the sole limiting factor was 
the nonavailability of modern transport aircraft; and 

Whereas the Civil Reserve air fleet is not capable alone of adequately supple- 
menting our cargo airlift requirements in time of dire emergency: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association recommends: (a) that MATS be modernized 
with jet transports and turboprop cargo aircraft, consistent with military objec- 
tives, and (b) that the Air Reserve and the Air National Guard be equipped with 
modern transport aircraft as rapidly as such aircraft can be made available. 


9. Federal aid to airports 
Whereas the Federal aid airport program expires June 30, 1959; and 
Whereas a continued program for the modernization and expansion of the 
civil airport system of this country is essential to keep pace with developments 
in the design and operation of aircraft, the increased volume of air traffic, and 
planned improvements in air navigation facilities and airways traffic control; 
and 
Whereas a long-range, well-planned airport development program, like the 
highway program, contributes both directly and indirectly to the communication 
and transportation facilities of the Nation, the economic and cultural welfare, 
and the national defense ; and 
Whereas the Federal aid airport program as authorized by Congress benefits 
the Nation as a whole and is not limited to any particular community or State, 
or to any type of class of public airport, thereby benefiting all types of aircraft 
operators or users, and all citizens of the United States; and 
Whereas the optimum utility of all aircraft and the benefits all citizens of 
the United States derive from air transportation are directly dependent on the 
number of communities having adequate airport facilities : Therefore 
Resolved, That this association respectfully requests and urges the President 
and the Congress of the United States: 
1. To enact legislation extending the Federal aid airport program to at 
least June 30, 1963, and 
2. To authorize the expenditure of at least $100 million during each year 
of the program to efficiently and effectively carry forward this important 
development. 





10. Presidential term limitation 
Whereas unlimited succession to office provides the possibility of abuses in 
that continuing control could be detrimental to the good of the association: 


Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the office of the national president be limited to no more than 


two terms in succession. 
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11. Nomination of vice presidents 

Whereas the national constitution of this association presently provides in 
section 3 of article IX thereof, that the voting for vice presidents representing 
each of the regions of this association shall be confined to the delegates repre- 
senting their respective regions; and 

Whereas, section 3 of article IV of the bylaws requires the nominating com- 
mittee to nominate the said regional vice presidents ; and 

Whereas there is an ambiguity in said section of the bylaws in that it does 
not specify as to whether all members of the nominating committee may vote 
in connection with nominations for all regions or only in connection with the 
nominations to be made for their own regions ; and 

Whereas the annual meetings of the nominating committee necessarily are 
held several months prior to the national conventions, and at times prior to the 
dates when a great majority of the wings of this association hold their respective 
annual conventions, with the result that most representatives of the wings who 
attend the meetings of the nominating committee are uninstructed as to the 
choices of their respective wings for the office of regional vice president, and 
therefore they do not necessarily express the preferences of their respective 
wings when they vote for the nominees for the office of vice president for their 

rticular regions ; and 

Whereas because of said fact, that their conventions are held later than the 
meeting of the nominating committee, many wings do not make any recommen- 
dations to the nominating committee for the office of regional vice president 
virtually by default, and too frequently of individuals who later prove to be 
unavailable for the office ; and 

Whereas it is of the greatest importance that the nominees for regional vice 
president be chosen by the wings after they have had an opportunity to give 
full consideration to the qualifications of the respective candidates, which con- 
sideration cannot be given as far in advance of the national conventions as the 
dates when the meetings of the nominating committee are necessarily held: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the last sentence of section 3 of article [X of the national con- 
stitution, which reads as follows: 

“The voting for the 13 regional vice presidents representing each of the 
regions specified in article V, section 2 of this constitution, shall be confined 
to the delegates representing their respective regions.” 

shall be deleted, and the following substituted in place thereof : 

“The right to nominate and vote for the 13 regional vice presidents repre- 
senting each of the regions specified in article V, section 2 of this constitu- 
tion, shall be confined to the delegates representing their respective regions.” 

And it is further 
Resolved, That section 3 or article IV of the bylaws, which reads as follows: 
“Section 3. Nominations: The nominating committee shall meet at a time and 
place selected by the president with the concurrence of the board of directors, 
and shall select for the ensuing year at least 1 nominee for each office of the 
association, and at least 19 members of the board of directors, 1 or more of 
whom shall be nominated as chairman of the board.” 


shall be deleted, and the following substituted in place thereof : 

“Section 3. Nominations: The nominating committee shall meet at a time and 
place selected by the president with the concurrence of the board of directors, 
and shall select for the ensuing year at least 1 nominee for the offices of presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer of the association, and at least 19 members of the 
board of directors, 1 or more of whom shall be nominated as chairman of the 
board. Nominations for the office of regional vice president shall be made by 
the delegates from the respective regions from the floor of the national conven- 
tion.” 

And it is further 

Resolved, That this resolution shall take effect immediately following the ad- 
journment of this national convention. 


12, Airpower councils 


Whereas there should be cooperation and coordination between AFA squad- 
rons and any airpower council in any one area: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That airpower councils may be formed only with the consent of the 
appropriate wing commander and the concurrence of the squadron or flight 
in the area concerned. 
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13. Memorial to Capt. Ivan C. Kincheloe 

Whereas the late Capt. Ivan C. Kincheloe exemplified the highest ideals and 
traditions of the U.S. Air Force; and 

Whereas he served a great part of his life to the testing and development of 
research aircraft; and 

Whereas Captain Kincheloe exhibited great personal courage in aerial combat 
against the enemy; and 

Whereas he displayed unwavering devotion to the successful accomplishment 
of his assigned mission ; and 

Whereas his memory should serve as a guiding beacon to all Americans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association recommend that the Space Education Founda- 
tion establish a perpetual memorial suitably honoring the contributions to na- 
tional security and scientific advancements of Capt. Ivan C. Kincheloe; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be presented to his widow, Mrs, 
Dorothy Kincheloe, and son, Robert Karl, as an indication of the high esteem 
in which he is held by the entire Air Force Association. 


14. Air National Guard capabilities 

Whereas studies of the Air National Guard Council of this association have 
conclusively proven the capability of the Air National Guard to operate and 
maintain century series fighter aircraft either programed or presently in USAF 
inventories; and 

Whereas this council working in conjunction with the Air Force personnel and 
training research center, ARDC conducted a study which concluded, in part 
that— 

(a) The Bomarc mission is well suited to the air technician program of 
the Air National Guard. 

(b) The Air National Guard is capable of manning the first 10 planned 
Bomare detachments, either by converting existing units, or by establishing 
new units. 

(c) The air technicians of the Air National Guard comprise a large reser- 
voir of high technical skills available for conversion to the requirements of 
Bomare detachments. 

(d) The total number of personnel required to man a Bomare detach- 
ment will be less by utilizing air technicians who have no rotation com- 
mitments or extra job details; and 

Whereas the Air Reserve Forces Function Review Committee, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Stone Board” also concluded that the Air Reserve Forces could 
contribute to the mission of the Air Force to a substantial degree in the opera- 
tions of the Bomare weapons system, with a savings in both personnel and money: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president and board of directors of the Air Force Associa- 
tion take immediate and positive action to advise the Secretary of the Air Force 
of the importance of Air Force planners creating a more objective and receptive 
attitude and understanding of the capabilities and resources available within 
the Air National Guard to man and operate new weapons systems so that the Air 
National Guard may materially contribute to national defense and the overall 
requirements of the Air Force in the “missile age.” 


15. Amendment of ROPA 


Whereas the Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 (Public Law 773, 83d Cong,, 
as amended by Public Law 115, 84th Cong.) is an act “to provide for the promo- 
tion precedence, constructive credit, distribution, retention, and elemination of 
officers of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States” ; and 

Whereas this act has failed to vitalize the Reserve components and its imple- 
mentation has resulted in unforeseen promotion inequities, and many fully quali- 
fied officers in Ready Reserve units for whom unit vacancies exist have been 
frozen in their present grades ; and 

Whereas the recommendations of the Reserve Officers Personnel Act Commit- 
tee (ad hoc) convened by the Secretary of the Air Force in October 1956, con- 
cerning the promotion of Air National Guard officers under this act, as amended, 
would have satisfied the provisions of this resolution ; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense, prepared early in 1958, an all-service 
Department of Defense bill consolidating the recommendations of the above- 
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mentioned ad hoc committee and recommendations of the other services, which 
also would have corrected existing inequities ; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has failed to aggressively seek corrective 
legislation during the present session of Congress after being provided the 
required guidance by the services and the Reserve Forces Policy Board: Now, 
therefore, be it ; 

Resolwed, That the president and board of directors of this association take 
immediate and positive action to advise the Department of Defense of the urgency 
in presenting to Congress, this year, their all-service bill to amend the Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act in order to correct existing inequities and maladministra- 
tion of this act as it affects the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve. 
16. Executive for Reserve affairs, USAF 

Whereas the executive for Reserve affairs at Headquarters, USAF and CONAC 
were established to provide direct Reserve representation for Reserves at the 
command level ; and 

Whereas effective representation requires that such officers and their staffs 
be Reserves who are active participants in the Reserve program with firsthand 
knowledge of field requirements : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association recommends to the U.S. Air Force 
and the Congress that assignment of officers as executive for Reserve affairs and 
their staffs at Headquarters, USAF and CONAC be restricted to Reserve officers 
called to active duty for 4-year tours for the express purposes of filling such posi- 
tions and that no Reserve officer be eligible for more than one such tour. 
17. Separate USAF R budget 

Whereas the Reserve program is constantly being cut back and funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for its support and maintenance diverted to other pur- 
poses ; * * *: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association, in convention assembled, urges the 
Congress, in all future appropriations, earmark funds intended for Reserve sup- 
port and maintenance and insure that they be used for no other purpose. 
18. Removal of drill pay ceilings 

Whereas the Department of Defense Reserve Forces total over 1 million in 
drill pay status ; and 

Whereas in this total the Department of Defense has imposed upon the Air 
Reserve Forces an arbitrary ceiling of 135,000 in drill pay status; and 

Whereas we are informed that the war plan of the U.S. Air Force calls for an 
Air Reserve Force of 208,000; and 

Whereas the present drill pay status thus provided is below that of the will 
of the people as expressed by the Congress by specifically appropriated funds; 
and 

Whereas the national defense of this country needs strong Air Reserve Forces; 
and 

Whereas because of Department of Defense imposed paid drill space ceilings, 
the “in being” capability of the Air Reserve Forces has been seriously jeopard- 
ized ; and 

Whereas the present ceiling is inadequate not only to meet the requirement for 
individual training but also to support the all important unit program beginning 
next year ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association petition the Department of Defense 
to remove the present restrictions on drill pay ceilings and that all qualified 
individuals in the augmentation forces along with programed units of the Air 
Reserve Forces program be paid inactive duty training pay. 

Dated : September 28, 1958. 

JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. T. K. Jordan, director, 
State Aeronautic Commission, Madison, Wis.; also, vice president of 
the Municipal Airport Division of the American Roadbuilders As- 
sociation. 

Mr. George A. Carter, director of the Department of Public Works, 
Baltimore, Md., also president of the Municipal Airport Division, 
American Roadbuilders Association. 
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We are happy to have you you back; Mr. Jordan, before the com- 
mittee, We remember the testimony that you have given before in 
support of aviation matters. We welcome you and Mr. Carter to the 
hearings. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. CARTER, PRESIDENT, MUNICIPAL AND 
AIRPORT DIVISION, AMERICAN ROADBUILDERS ASSOCIATION, 
AND DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is George A. Carter. Iam director of the Department of Public 
Works of the City of Baltimore, Md., and I appear here today in my 
capacity as a director of the American Roadbuilders Association and 
president of its municipal and airport division. 

Our national association favors the enactment of S. 1. At this 
point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer for the record a resolution 
adopted just last week by the American Roadbuilders Association at 
its annual convention in Dallas, Tex. 


Whereas the phenomenal growth of air transportation since 1946—airplane 
movements and airplane passenger-miles have quadrupled—has made it prac- 
tically impossible for airports to expand fast enough to keep pace; and the in- 
creasingly vital role air transportation is playing in the trade and commerce of 
the Nation in addition to its defense, makes it urgent that the national system of 
airports continue to be greatly expanded and improved ; and 

Whereas the communities and States which have made possible the great air- 
ports we have today stand ready to do their share in this huge undertaking; but 
because of the vital national interest in the airports, and because communities 
cannot finance these large capital construction costs alone, the Federal Govern- 
ment must continue financial assistance under the Federal Airport Act; and 

Whereas more than $1 billion of airport development is needed in the next 4 
years to assure that airport capacity will keep pace with the growth of air trans 
portation, assure that adequate airports will be available for training and logis- 
tics of the Military Establishment and as standby bases in time of war; and 

Whereas State and local governments cannot provide the needed capital con- 
struction costs required by FAA to meet the continuing progress in aviation and 
at least $400 million must be made available in grants-in-aid by the Federal 
Government; and 

Whereas the 85th Congress by an overwhelming and bipartisan vote of the 
House and Senate approved a 4-year extention of the Federal aid airport pro- 
gram with an authorization to obligate $100 million annually ; and 

Whereas the President vetoed the bill and stated that he is “convinced that the 
time has come for the Federal Government to begin an orderly withdrawal 
from the airport grant program” and “that others should begin to assume the 
full responsibility for the cost of construction and improvement of civil airports :” 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Roadbuilders Association in convention assembled 
in Dallas, Texv., January 20, 1959: 1. That the 85th Congress be and is hereby 
commended for its action in approving an extension of the Federal aid airport 
program ; and 

2. That the 86th Congress be, and it is hereby urgently requested to extend 
the Federal aid airport program for at least 5 years with an authorization to 
obligate $100 million annually. 


Mr. Chairman, the American Roadbuilders Association has a mem- 
bership of 7,000 with representation of all branches of the highway 
industry, including public officials, engineers, educators, bankers, 
equipment manufacturers and distributors, materials producers, and 
contractors. Included in the membership are 300 municipal and air- 
port administrators and engineers. 
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Our membership has a keen and continuing interest in the program 
of Federal aid for airport construction because the engineering tech- 
niques and construction methods in such work are similar to those 
employed in roadbuilding. 

n addition to this interest, we recognize the close tie-in, from a 
metropolitan area planning viewpoint, of streets, roads, and airports. 
We have severe traffic congestion at our airports as well as on our 
highways. Our national highway program is introducing a new era 
in highway transportation, designing roads for the traffic needs of 20 
years from now. It is highly desirable that similar provision be 
made for the long-range development of adequate airports for the 
future. Coordinated programs will help achieve balance in trans- 
portation progress. 

The buildup in both air and highway traffic is tremendous. In the 
interests of military and civil defense and as an impetus to the economy 
and general welfare, Federal aid should be accelerated for both air- 
ports and highways. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the Federal Airport Act authoriza- 
tions which you again propose to continue and to accelerate are wisely 
devised. The dollar-for-dollar Federal and local matching basis is 
sound. In some parts of the program we believe the Federal par- 
ticipation should be even greater. 

he 4-year annual authorizations are the least, from the viewpoint 
of a period of time, that should be considered; even a longer-range 
program would be desirable. The benefit, of course, comes from the 
allowance for adequate planning and engineering plus the advantage 
given to communities to arrange financing. 

These are sensible and proven provisions. 

The increase in authorizations from $63 million to $100 million 
annually represents a reasonable dollar acceleration in line with in- 
creased air traffic and other requirements of the coming jet age. The 
increase should assure progress at a satisfactory level until 1964. 

The emergency discretionary fund of an additional $75 million pro- 
vided for fiscal 1960, to be extended to communities where airport con- 
struction is urgent, can be immensely helpful. 

Our association has supported the principle of Federal aid for air- 
= construction since the first program in the late 1930’s. We be- 
ieve that the Federal Government’s responsibility toward develop- 
ment of a national system of local airports of high standards has not 
= been discharged; that Federal assistance to communities should 

continued on a 50-50 matching basis so long as serious deficiencies 
exist. 

Local authorities cannot assume this full financial burden. Their 
tax sources are limited and they are hard put to get revenues to provide 
the essential urban services which are health, welfare, school, and so 
forth. If airport development is to keep pace with other develop- 
ments in aviation, Federal aid for airports must be continued and 
accelerated. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, we are pleased to register our ap- 
proval of your bill. We wish to thank you for this opportunity to 
be heard. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you, Mr. Carter. 

We will hear Mr. Jordan now. 
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Mr. Jorpan. I am Thomas K. Jordan, vice president, municipal 
and airport division, ARBA, and director, Wisconsin State Aeronau- 
tics Commission, Madison, Wis. I think my statement is before 
you. 

Mr. Chairman, our statements to you in support of S. 3502 last 
year by the American Road Builders’ Association are as valid today, 
as then, and more so, and need not be repeated. 

We wish to point out, however, that the vetoing of S. 3502 has 
slowed down the orderly planning and scheduling of essential and 
vitally needed airport improvements in our national airport system, 
I might say our ee aa airport system. 

These improvements are essential to the safety and the continued 
growth of air transportation. This slowdown should not be allowed 
to continue. S. 1 should be enacted into law with all possible 
speed. 

Airport sponsors are presently unable to plan and schedule needed 
construction beyond the end of this fiscal year because of uncertainties 
as regards financing. 

Many airport sponsors operate on a calendar year budget basis. 
These sponsors have not in many instances provided funds in calendar 
1959 budgets for matching Federal aid in the last half of the year, be- 
cause they have not known how much would be needed or the circum- 
stances under which they would be matching Federal aid. 

As matters now stand, emergency appropriation measures must be 
resorted to by these sponsors to make funds available and keep public 
airport development forging ahead. The only alternative to em- 
ploying emergency procedures will be to wait until the next calendar 
year to provide sponsor funds. In any event, project planning and 
land acquisition and programing for construction cannot go ahead 
until availability of all funds are certain—Federal, State, and local. 

The delay that has been forced upon public airport construction 
will impose a corresponding delay in the Federal Government’s plans 
to expand the Federal airways system and in turn affect national 
defense. 

In many instances in making programed airways navigation aid 
improvements and airport traffic control installations requires the 
construction of specific airports, runways, terminal buildings and 
towers. In all such instances where airport improvements have been 
interrupted because of the Federal airport aid program the navigation 
aids program will suffer accordingly. 

Another most regrettable result of the threatened slowdown in 
public airport development is that it is occurring at the same time 
that jet air service is being inaugurated by the air lines of the Nation. 
At this time few if any existing airports are capable of meeting the 
demands of air traffic without extensive improvements. These de- 
mands call for an outlay of funds beyond the capability of local and 
State governments. 

With respect to the administration’s views on Federal participation 
in the airport program, I would like to call your attention to the high- 
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way program in which the Federal Government extends 90 percent of 
the cost of building a System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

I fail to understand why we should now consider a reduction of the 
Federal Government’s responsibility in the matter of developing a 
national system of airports which is of equal importance to inter- 
state commerce and the national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the issue before your subcommittee is basi- 
cally one of Federal policy. Unless this issue is resolved in favor of 
proportionate Federal aid to States and local communities, airport 
development will be seriously retarded. 

Mr. Chaiman, I am grateful for the privilege of this appearance. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, Mr. Jordan. 

You are doubtless familiar, and your association is, with the stop- 
and-start system under which we had tried to operate through many 
years past and with cities trying to build airports and being able to 
build only small segments at a time. 

Would you not say as a member of the Road Builders Association 
that this increases the ultimate completion cost of the project? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir; it is a most frustrating situation. In Wis- 
consin the State aeronautics commission has charge of all financing of 
airport development. We have wrestled with this problem repeatedly 
since 1947. Our experiences have been most disappointing. At the 

resent time it is difficult to project a program because of the un- 
ortunate experiences we have had. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of this 
witness ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. As I understand it, you are in favor of this 
program even if it means an unbalanced budget ? 

Are you in favor of this program even if it means an unbalanced 
budget for the Nation ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Senator, I am an airport engineer and I am skilled in 
airport development, and I am able to judge reasonably what. is 
needed, and it is my desire to tell you. When it comes to fiscal 
matters—— 

Senator Smatuers. I am for this matter. I want to know what 
you have to say. In other words, you don’t know if you are in favor 
of it if it means an unbalanced budget ? 

Mr. Jorpan. My answer to the question would be “Yes.” 

Senator SmaruHers. Yes what? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes; I would be in favor of S. 1. 

Mr. Carrer. And my answer would be the same. 

Senator SmatHers. In other words, you believe in the importance 
of transportation ? 

Mr. Jorpan. That’s right. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you believe the Government should spend 
this amount of money for all other modes of transportation? By 
that I mean bus, rail, motor carriers, and so forth. 

Mr. Jorpan. I think that each is a separate form of transporta- 
tion and the justification of Federal expenditures in any one of them 
must stand on its own feet. I think in the past we have contributed 
rather heavily to some other forms of transportation, to the benefit 
of our Nation, and I believe this is another example of where a 
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statesmanlike approach will find in favor of Federal participation 
in the development of an air-transportation system. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words you believe that the return to 
the Nation is sufficiently great for the Government of the Nation to 
engage in this type and character of program, this spending program ? 

Tr. Jorpan. Senator, I believe that we are going through a trans- 
portation revolution, or evolution—call it what we like—in which a 
national system of airports is essential to the economy of our Nation. 

With a partial system of transportation we are going to leave great 
areas of our country isolated and impose upon them a barrier of iso- 
lation. For instance, as an example, it will affect the decentraliza- 
tion of industry which we think is vital to us; it will limit the devel- 
opment of our industrial potential, which is necessary to the raising 
of revenues to support our Government. 

Those are just a few examples. I could take my State, with which 
I am well acquainted—and we have held public hearings on the ne- 
cessity for all public airport developments and have reviewed some 
of the things that air transportation means to the communities in 
those States and the industries located therein—and I can assure you 
that the expenditures you are entertaining here will be justified by the 
benefits to our economy and our social welfare, and our national 
defense. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you feel that there is worth and benefit 
that will result from the expenditure of this sum of money by the 
Government, and even if it should be the one factor which causes 
the budget to go into the red you nevertheless believe that it should 
be done because of its long-term benefits to the Government ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I definitely do. And I think it is the approach to a 
balanced budget in the future—a partial approach to it. 

Senator Smaruers. If it is an approach to a balanced budget and 
yet this is the one factor which would unbalance the budget, will you 
explain how it would be the approach to a balanced budget ? 

Mr. JorpAN. Increased earning power for our Nation. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, what you are saying is that if 
you spend the money now, that it will result in greater benefit and 
actually greater income to the Government in future years? 

Mr. Jorpan. Right. Iam using some time here. 

Senator Smatuers. We want you to feel free to go ahead and speak 
your piece. 

Mr. Jorpan. We in Wisconsin at the present time are conducting 
a benefit survey among 48 airport owners who have received State 
and Federal aid for airport development. When I came away, 24 
of the communities had reported. Not all big ones by any means; 
and I am quoting from memory. But one of the questions we asked 
was if your community has an industrial development committee, 
how many contacts did they have with industries in 1958, and how 
many of them indicated that air transportation and an airport were 
important to locating in your community. And I will supply you 
with these figures if you would like them for the record. 

There were three hundred fifty-some contacts reported, and 173 
of those contacts said that airport facilities were important to locating 
in those communities. 
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Another question that we asked was how many industries have 
located in your area since 1954 partly as a result of your airport. I 
think that there were 16 new industries that were reported. The pay- 
rolls of those were $16 million. And the employment was two thou- 
sand two hundred and something. Those are just examples that I 
can give you offhand of recent surveys of the impact of air transpor- 
tation to these communities. 

Senator Smatuers. Are these all new industries or are these indus- 
tries that have moved out of one area of the country into this new 
area which has just opened ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Some reflect decentralization and some are totally 
new industries. 

Senator Smaruers. Has it helped the area from which the industry 
has moved? What benefit do you see that this program would be to 
that area from which the industry has moved to move to the new 
industry ? 

Mr. Jorpan. There we get into many community problems. Weare 
talking about whether an industry moved because it was disgruntled 
or whether it moved because it was located, say, in a community area 
where there was no more site for it to expand and so forth, wherein it 
could move to a new location and get a site big enough to take care 
of its expansion. So, your question is a little hard to answer without 
a further survey. 

My knowledge of these industries, is that they are nice, healthy 
industries that are doing well at their new locations, and had good 
reason to move. 

Senator Smatuers. And you are satisfied that the development of 
the airports in community where the new airports were built 

Mr. Jorpan. I am entirely convinced of it. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me follow that question, and the answer 
that “Yes, you are satisfied.” Why would it not be possible very 
shortly for these communities to start paying for the expense of this 
airport as they are enriched? They will have bigger tax revenues 
coming to the city, will they not ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Public airports are public highways of the air. While 
they bring benefits to an area, assessment of the specific benefits is 
virtually an impossibility to all its users. You just cannot allocate the 
benefits of an airport to just the users. There are many people who 
benefit from an airport who never go to an airport. For example, I 
cited the industrial development in a community. 

Senator Smaruers. The assessed valuation of the land in the county 


in which the airport is located should be raised, should it not, by virtue 
of 








Mr. Jorpan. I think that happens. 

Senator SmaruHers. Therefore, the return to the county, taxwise, 
and to the city should be greater, should it not ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I think that is right. 

Senator Smatuers. Therefore, can you not envision the time when 
possibly the city or county myabe should pay for this, because they 
are the ones who also directly benefit / 

Mr. Jorpan. No. We are developing a national balanced system 
of airports. The individual airports in the system in every instance 
stem far beyond the territorial boundaries of the owners, even with 
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the very small ones the benefits are widespread. For instance, in my 
State we have 900 towns. We presently have 77 publicly owned 
airports. Our surveys indicate we should have 100 by 1963. But 
any way you cut it, every community is not going to have an airport. 

When we get into the larger, the international type airports, their 
benefits extend statewide and interstate. 

Senator Smaruers. Then, you venture the opinion that even though 
a county’s revenues are increased by virtue of the airport being located 
there, that they should not make any greater contribution to the cost 
of the airport ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Would you repeat that question ? 

Senator SmatuHers. Even though you admit that the county in 
which the airport is located will be enriched by virtue of the airport 
having been put there, you do not agree that that county should make 
a greater contribution to the cost and erection of that airport even 
though it is being enriched ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, I do not. I think at the present time they are 
paying a rather major share on the basis of future development. 

Senator Smaruers. When your Congressmen and your Senators 
are called to vote on this bill on the floor of the Senate and they are 
asked these kinds of questions, do you think that we should make the 
answer, “No, we do not think they should pay any more even though 
they are being enriched by the development and building of this 
airport”? 

Mr. Jorpan. I think they both supported S. 3502. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think that the Government should make 
this singular type of expenditure for other modes of transportation ? 
For example, should they build bus terminals? Should the Federal 
Government go in for bus terminal building work? I am just trying 
to get your thinking. 

Mr. Carter. The Federal Government does go into the highway 
program quite extensively. 

Senator Smatuers. I know. My question is whether or not they 
should go into the bus-terminal business. Do you think they should? 
We are going to have to answer these questions. 

Mr. Carter. No; I do not think so. 

Senator Smaruers. Tell us how you justify the difference. 

Mr. Carter. There is quite a difference. I am now talking about 
local governments—not State government, not Federal Govern- 
ment—but local governments. They are now hard put to find ways 
and means to provide essential services. I talk about the benefits of 
land value increasing in the county. Those land value increases also 
bring increased population, increased costs of schooling children, in- 
creased costs of expanding the water supply, increased costs 

Senator Smaruers. The answer to the question we are asking is 
why will not a bus terminal do the same thing. That is what I want 
you to answer for me. 

Mr. Carrer. I do not think the buses are providing the type trans- 
portation the airlines are providing. 

Senator Smatuers. Wouldn’t this also be the answer: That the bus 
terminals are reserved strictly for the use of the passengers of what- 
ever lines are using that facility, whereas an airport is a joint use fa- 
cility in which any private plane can come in at any time, providing 
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he has the proper equipment, and land on that airport and avail him- 
self of the facilities? ‘The same way with the railroad terminals. 
They can serve only the railroads that are participating in it. This 
is a facility to which everyone flies, providing they have the equip- 
ment and the know-how to fly, into even high density airports. They 
can sit down and land and shuttle up to the gate, if there be a gate 
there. 

I would say that that is a partial answer. I would have to confess 
to my colleague from Oklahoma that I think that would only be a 
partial answer because at these high density airports, as a matter of 
fact—and I think you know better than anybody—there is a very 
small proportion of private aircraft carriage in and out. There is 
some, of course. Nevertheless, what I am worried about is just where 
we draw a distinction and how. I want to have a good reason to draw 
it. I want you fellows to help me. 

Mr. Jorpan. I want to have a try at that. You picked a bus ter- 
minal, compared with 

Senator Smaruers. We could argue very well that people who 
come by airlines are all the well-to-do people who charge off their 
expenses to a business and take all the deductions that are allowed 
under the tax program, whereas the people who ride the buses are 
usually the farmers and poor people and folks of that nature. We 
do not want to demagogue this at this point although there is some 
truth in that. I want to see if you cannot figure out for me, so that 
if I am ever going to be asked that question—I will vote for the bill— 
I want to be justified in saying that we ought to use this money for 
the development of an airport, but possibly we should not do it for 
the development of a bus terminal where a lot of poor people ride, 
and a lot of farmers. That is what I want you to help me answer. 

Mr. Jorpvan. In the first place, the question you are asking is asked 
every time a building is built on an airport, and the same question 
is asked at the local and State level. 

Senator Smatuers. I know about the questions. You give me the 
answers. 

Mr. Jorpan. A terminal on an airport is a composite-type building 
that houses many different activities, many of them are there for pub- 
lic reasons, air navigation aids and air safety. They provide shelter 
and protection for the passengers. The only way that they can be 
possibly provided in an airport economically is on a composite basis. 
This terminal building, or the buildings we are talking about—and it 
also embraces the maintenance of the airport, snow removal and fire 
protection and police protection, and so forth—all that goes along 
with the airports. 

Senator Smaruers. Have you been in bus terminals lately? Have 
you not seen restaurants and stores and almost the same type of thing 
though not as complicated as at an airport? Have you not seen the 
same sort of activity in a bus terminal? 

Mr. Carrer. But you do not have weather stations and you do not 
have FAA offices. In my own particular case in Baltimore City, with 
Friendship, Friendship International Airport, just last week we had 
the first. 707 transatlantic jet land. Space has to be provided for cus- 
toms. That is given without cost to anybody. 
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Senator Smaruers. If they should develop a very fast bus, an 
atomic-powered bus, then would you be of the opinion that we ought 
to have Government financing of the bus terminal because we have a 
faster and bigger bus? 

Mr. Carter. If it required weather stations in the bus station, if 
it required some control such as Federal control over when the bus 
started and stopped. 

Senator Smatuers. We are all agreed we should have it. The ques- 
tion is who should pay for it. Isn’t that what we are arguing about? 

Mr. Carter. I would say that if the Federal Government and the 
State government required space in the air station, or in the bus sta- 
tion, then maybe it should be the Federal Government's responsibility 
to pay half of the cost of that air station and bus station. 

Senator Smatuers. In other words, your answer may be, and it may 
be the best answer, that you are not going to foreclose the bus people 
getting paid for the same kind of treatment ? 

Mr. Carter. Not if they provide the same service provided in an 
air station. 

Senator Smatuers. Of course, they cannot provide service through 
the air. But they still provide a transportation service, do they not? 

Mr. Carrer. They do provide a transportation service. 

Senator Smatuers. Do they not provide an essential transportation 
service ? 

Mr. Carter. They provide a very essential transportation service. 
But it is not as complicated as air transportation. 

Senator Smatuers. Of course, it is not. 

Mr. Carrer. And it does not require the space that produces no 
revenue. The bus station, they sell a ticket, they sell a meal, they 
are not concerned with the weather. 

Senator SmaTuers. Do the airlines sell tickets and meals? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, but they are also concerned with weather, there 
is not an air station or a weather bureau in a bus depot. 

Senator Smatuers. I am searching for a little stronger answer 
than that. 

Our good friend, Mayor Poulson, will give me the answer. I am 
for this bill. But I think somewhere along the line we have to derive 
a little better and more logical answer for the aims of this expenditure 
when we do not make this same expenditure necessarily in connection 
with other modes of transportation that are essential. They are not 
as complex, I agree. 

Mr. Carrer. Pretty nearly 30 percent of air transportation service 
is involved with some Federal services—weather bureau, control 
tower—that are not money-making propositions and never will be. 

Mr. Jorpan. In the bus station, usually it is downtown. 

Senator Smatuers. We are very proud of the fact that in Dade 
County—I come from Miami—we have shown a profit in the opera- 
tion of our airport. And I hope we continue to do it. 

Mr. Carrer. Of course, we are competing with National Airport 
right close by and cannot get the flights into Friendship. If and 
when we do, it may be such. Right now it is not a self-supporting 
proposition. 

Senator Smatruers. We turn that profit back into the development 
of the airport. But it still operates at a profit. This is not a com- 
plete loss. 
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Mr. Jorpan. I would like to mention this, in connection with 
restaurants at airports. The airport is almost always on line. The 
restaurant is there for the convenience of traffic and it is not able to 
draw on other people to come and help support it. We talk about 
the bus depot. I was in Kansas City the other day and the bus depot 
is downtown adjacent to the hotel lobby. I know I went in there 
and bought a newspaper, and it is located in a position where it has 
other trade available to it. It doesn’t depend entirely on the bus 
trade. In the airport that is usually the case. That is a passenger 
convenience that is being provided and it is an essential. 

Most of those restaurants—many of them—have a hard time mak- 
ing their way. 

Senator SmaTHErRs. You would agree, I am sure, that if the Gov- 
ernment undertakes this program, it does not make a great deal of 
sense to do it half way. Would you not agree that if the Govern- 
ment is goig to undertake it that it ought to do it completely? By 
that, 1 mean build all the necessary requisites of what amounts to 
a good airport ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Right. ; 

Senator Smaruers. Is that your judgment? Do you agree that 
there is not much basis for doing it half way; that either it ought to 
be done all the way or not done at all ? 

Mr. Jorpan. That is right. And in that regard, if I may continue 
on, I would like to comment on the Federal aid bill, the administra- 
tion proposal which I had a chance to look at. It looks like it would 
contribute about 20 percent of the cost of the needed airport im- 
provements at the present time. It underscores what you just said, 
that it would not go all the way. I am certain in my opinion that 
the local units of government in the States wouldn’t be able to pay 
80 percent of the cost, so nothing would probably be done. 

Senator SmMatrHers. One other question and I will stop. Are you 
familiar with the bill that Congressman Rains of Alabama is talking 
about introducing, called the communities facilities bill, where it pro- 
vides that the Federal Government underwrite $2 billion for the 
purposes of allowing municipalities and county agencies to borrow 
money for the development of certain utility operations, such as 
airports and things like that. Are you familiar with that bill? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, 1 am not. I know of such a bill. 

Senator Smaruers. Why should not this problem be approached 
through that method, to let municipalities borrow money on long 
terms and low terms, as the bill provides, to do these things, rather 
than this way ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Basically, an airport system will not be a revenue- 
producing system and it would not provide the kind of security that 
you need for such a financing, such as a sewage plant where you assess 
the benefits among the users. 

Senator Smaruers. Are you certain that the great majority of the 
major airports are operating in the red, or that they are losing 
money / 

Mr. Carter. I am talking personally of the Baltimore City Airport 
as losing money. Not all of them. 

Senator Smaruers. Baltimore is a little unfortunately located. I 
think everybody agrees with that at the moment. And I do not 
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think that Baltimore is a good illustration. I wondered if we knew 
the statistics on that with respect to most of the major airports. Is 
Idlewild operating at a loss? 

Mr. Jorpan. I cannot speak for Idlewild. I can tell you within 
the airports that I am intimately acquainted with, that if the box 
were kept, none of them would be profitable. 

Senator Monroney. May I interject ? 

Durings the hearings last year we asked Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, Mr. Rothschild, to give us any evidence 
that he could find if any of the larger airports of the country are 
self-sustaining and self-sufficient, and he could not come up with a 
single one. 

That does not mean that they may not be able to pay their oper- 
ational costs, but they could not replace the interest and amortization 
with even the 50 percent financing that they may have engaged in, in 
cooperation with the Federal Government. 

So that for all normal purposes I think you can say that there 
are no major airports—and I know of no minor ones—that are self- 
financing and could stand alone. 

Senator Smatuers. With respect to rebuilding, paying amortiza- 
tion costs for the heavy building that has been done. 

Mr. Jorpan. The obsolescence factor is very high in airports. 

Senator Smaruers. Just finish your thought and I will leave you 
alone, about why this is a better approach than the community facili- 
ties way. Youstarted out and started out very well, and I interrupted 
you. 

Mr. Jorpan. The airport system, or airports individually, are not 
revenue producing. They are not profitable operations. 

You have no basis on which to rest a loan and earn on that loan. 
They are not like a sewage plant where you can amortize the costs 
over a fixed period of years and obsolescence is low, or at least you 
can anticipate it. 

With airport development we have a high obsolescence factor, and 
rapid growth, and we can’t just finance it. 

Senator Smatruers. I have another question, though I promised 
not to ask any more. 

Why do you not believe that the airlines themselves should par- 
ticipate in the cost of these operations—of the operations of the 
airports ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. We are at another phase, the operation of the air- 
port itself. We have been talking about the cost of putting im- 
provements on the airport. This airport has to be operated and 
maintained. That is a very expensive operation. There, the air- 
lines do pay. The owners do in each instance—and I am sure they 
are good at the bargaining table and get the best they can—however, 
to expect them to amortize building costs and such, that is wnreason- 
able. 

Senator Smaruers. What do airlines pay in your airport, for 
example; what percentage of the cost of operating the airport do 
the airlines themselves pay ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I can’t answer that question offhand. I think, though, 
that the witness following me, Mr. Henry Julliard, from the Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Executives, can give you some good in- 
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formation on that point. I suggest you ask him. I can supply you 
information concerning airports 1n our State, if you like. 

Senator Monroney. For the purpose of the record, earlier we had 
testimony from ATA that rentals for their space and their landing 
fees equaled almost exactly the total net profit of all airline operations. 
It was in the neighborhood of $30 million that they pay out for land- 
ing fees and for rental of the spaces in the airports. 

Senator Smatuers. Will you repeat that ? 

Senator Monronry. The total amount of rentals and landing fees 
paid the airports of the country on which they serve equals almost 
exactly the net profit of all the scheduled airlines of the country, 
which is approximately $30 million. 

Senator Smatuers. Does that mean that most all the airlines are 
operating in red or on a subsidy or will have to get 

Senator Monronry. It means that they are paying an equal amount 
for the use of the airport, equal to the total profit, after taxes, of all 
of the scheduled airlines. 

Senator Smatuers. All right, sir. I am sorry for coming in late 
and asking a lot of questions. 

Senator Monronery. I thought this was an easy way to assess—it is 
about the quickest rule of thumb there is—as to whether there is a 
responsibility of the airlines, and if they are paying an amount equal 
to their entire amount of net profit after taxes, it tends to indicate 
at least that they are carrying a part of the load of the airport pro- 

ram. 

Senator Corron. You gentlemen are in here in your capacity as 
representing the American Roadbuilders Association ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. It is incidental that Mr. Jordan is also—both you 
and Mr. Jordan—connected with airports. You are representing the 
studied opinion of the American Roadbuilders Association ? 

Mr. Carrer. 7,000 members. 

Senator Corron. In that capacity it has been suggested in these 
hearings I think at least twice or three times that Uncle Sam should 
not be so niggardly in the matter of supporting and improving— 
building airports—as indicated by the administration bill. 

It has been suggested that having just started a $27 million high- 
way program, an interstate highway system, that is self-financing, 
and the President asking for more gasoline taxes to keep it going, that 
this is so important it might be good housekeeping and good business 
for the Federal Government to slow up a little bit that immense high- 
way system in order to squeeze out a little money to do a job for the 
development of aviation on the airports. 

What would you gentlemen say about that? 

Mr. Carter. I would say, No, sir; very definitely, No, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. What did you expect him to say ? 

Senator Corron. I wasn’t sure what he would say. 

Are you answering that on the basis that after having this tre- 
mendous program started by the Federal Government, and being 
financed by the Federal Government, and finding that it is going to 
cost more than was anticipated—and I am interested in this because 
I sat on the subcommittee that wrote this highway program—why 
couldn’t it be slowed up even 1 year so that we could do the right 
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thing by the airports without unbalancing the budget more and 
plunging us more in debt ? 

We have been listening all day to these obligations of municipali- 
ties in this country, but the Federal Government has a few, if you 
have heard about it, we have a debt; and if you tip this budget over, 
what we will be doing is borrowing money and paying interest on it 
to give to this program. 

I think this is a great program and there is nobody on this com- 
mittee more interested in it than I am. 

You have had your pound of flesh. Why wouldn’t you give back 
just one-sixteenth of 1 ounce of it, just defer it so that you could have 
this ? 

Mr. Carrer. Two good reasons. One, is that the highway pro- 
gram—talking now of the Interstate Highway program, and the ABC 
roads—are being financed by money collected from the users of those 
particular facilities. 

Senator Corron. But it isn’t going to be enough. 

Mr. Carter. I know it isn’t. 

Senator Corron. And the gas tax goes to you folks. 

Mr. Carter. The other reason is that the traffic situation of the 
country is such—and I happen to be right down at the grassroots of 
that particular activity—that you have got to keep this program 
going, the highway program I am talking about, in order to take care 
of your traffic demands in the next 5 or 10 years. 

Senator Corron. I agree with you and I fought for it through two 
Congresses on the Public Works Committee, although I think there 
was one sad mistake that we made. You will find that almost every 
member of that Public Works Committee that worked on this— 
Democratic and Republican—will tell you that when we set up the 
Interstate System on a 90-percent basis that we carried so much of it 
by the Federal Government that we didn’t leave enough so that there 
was incentive for the States and local subdivisions to police this 
thing. 

But I don’t want to go into that. 

Here is the situation: This money has to come from somewhere. 
We have set up this highway system and there isn’t enough money 
to keep it on schedule. Some of the gasoline tax that is going to 
the highway system—and you gentlemen represent the American 
Roadbuilders Association—is being taken right out of the pockets of 
aviation. 

It is gasoline used in planes that is being diverted to the highway 
system. It isn’t enough. It isn’t self-financing. It is going to cost 
more than anticipated. So the President is calling for more money, 
for a higher gasoline tax which dries up some more resources if 
enacted, and if not enacted the budget will be unbalanced more than 
ever. Itisachicken-hatched budget anyhow. 

Do you also take into consideration that, comparing the highways 
of this country, the great Interstate System bypasses cities and takes 
people right through who don’t stop over, just as you say they don’t 
stop over in your cities. Comparable to that are the airways of this 
country, and it is agreed by the administration and everybody else 
that we have to spend more money this year, to the tune of some 
$602 million, on that part which the Government pays all by itself. 
That is comparable to your Interstate System. 
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And so, in addition to this, you gentlemen who have had your 
slice on this—and I say this in all friendliness because I am just as 
interested as you are, and every citizen is benefiting by the highway 
system—but having gotten this huge bonanza from the Federal Gov- 
ernment now you tell us that the Government is niggardly on air- 

orts, that we have to help build the administration buildings and 
the facilities and the terminals, that we have to have it all, and if it 
tips over the budget, that is just too bad. 

There has to be an end to this somewhere. 

You certainly found the administration forward-looking in the 
highway system; you found the administration cognizant of the 
problems of traffic; you found them bold, with a bold concept; you 
found them imaginative, didn’t you, to do this job. What leads you 
to think that they aren’t conscious of the future of aviation, too? 

Mr. Carter. I have no answer to that question, sir. 

Mr. Jorpan. Senator, I think that the Congress looked at the road 
program very well. Both of these are transportation programs; 
they are wealth-producing and they increase our industrial wealth 
and I think they are good programs. 

When it comes to the airport program I can assure you that the 
administration proposal that I have seen being introduced into 
Congress at this time, based on careful surveys, is inadequate to meet 
the air transportation needs at the present time; that it would con- 
template about a 20 percent Federal participation in the develop- 
ment of a national airways system. That would put 80 percent of 
the cost on local units of the Government and State. 

We know from past experience what happened when the Federal 
Aid Act was terminated or interrupted in 1955. Airport develop- 
ment stopped. I think that will be the result at this time. 

So there are opinions backed up with experience. 

Senator Corron. Just a 114-percent slippage—I mean delay—a 
114-percent delay on your Interstate Highway System, with a 13- 
year program, just a 114-percent delay would take care of this whole 
thing, S. 1, and even more than that. 

You gentlemen represent the American Roadbuilders Association, 
and you want to hold every last nickel you have got in a $27 billion 
program, but you want Uncle Sam to go into debt, tip over the budget, 
and S. 1 is the first onslaught on this budget. 

I think S. 1 is a meritorious bill, and my State needs airports worse 
than any State in this Union, without exception. 

Why wouldn’t you be willing? 

Your organization voluntarily put itself into this picture. Now, 
if they are so interested why wouldn’t they just sacrifice 114 per- 
cent—delay, not in the end, but just delay ? 

Mr. Carrer. We think that the highway program is vital to this 
country, too. 

Senator Corron. I am not suggesting that you give it up. 

Mr. Carter. We think it is vital from a time standpoint, not to de- 
lay it. My own idea, so far as the highway program is concerned, 
would be to continue your taxes for the highway trust fund and finance 
the highway trust fund by borrowing and paying the bonds off by 
continuation of that highway trust fund collection. 
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Senator Corron. Aren’t you overlooking what happens if we just 
simply borrow and borrow and go into deficit financing and then 
blow up the dollar with inflation so that your dollar won’t build any 
airports? Isn’t there some conception on the part of the business- 
men of this country that the Federal Government has got to be 
solvent ? 

You say speed up the highway system, that huge system which was 
put on a self-liquidating basis. Is that the position of the American 
Roadbuilders Association ? 

Mr. Carrer. No; that is my personal position. 

Senator Corron. You would do that, and in addition to that you 
would be more liberal with the airport program? In addition to 
that, what will you do about the railroads? Shouldn’t you give them 
something more, because they are in rough shape. You don’t want 
the railroads to go to the wall, do you? 

Mr. Carter. In fact, where I come from we do treat the railroads 
pretty good. We charge the B. & O. Railroad no local taxes. 

Senator Corron. But you want the last ounce of flesh—by “you” I 
mean the American Roadbuilders Association that has voluntarily 
come in here to condemn the administration for being niggardly, to 
insist that we go the whole length, but you aren’t willing to give up 
even one-half of 1 percent. 

Wouldn’t you contribute that amount ? 

Mr. Carrer. So far as the American Roadbuilders are concerned 
I think I eay say, “No,” they do not want a slowdown of the highway 
program. 

Senator Corron. J am not surprised and J am not blaming you but 
I wanted to be sure I understood you. 

Mr. Joroan. The American Roadbuilders involve a lot of people. 
We come here, the State of Wisconsin sent me here and we have a 
membership in the organization, and there are a lot of other folks in 
the same category as myself. This is a cooperative organization. 
Through a roadbuilders association, through which all these interests 
get together, a good policy can be developed. 

With your highway program, that was based on a careful study 
and it was decided to be good business to go into it. When it is com- 
pleted your full benefits can be gained from it. If it 1s mterrupted 
and it is only a partial system it cannot earn, it cannot create wealth. 

Senator Corron. You can’t build half a bridge. 

Mr. Jorpan. That is the point. 

Senator Corron. I have been through it for 4 years and I agree 
with you. But 1% percent delay so that you would have a two- 
Jane approach to a bridge for a few days longer instead of three, to 
carry the illustration through, would do this job. 

My point is, I agree with you about the highway system. I don’t 
want to lay it out and then give it up. I want it built. And you 
gentlemen are interested in aviation in your own individual capaci- 
ties. I understand that and I am sure everyone of us appreciates 
your coming in here and we appreciate your viewpoints, and I think 
you have given us some good information. 

But I think the American Roadbuilders Association, before it passes 
a lot of resolutions to tell Congress to go further than the budget- 
makers downtown who are sweating big drops of blood to try to bal- 
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ance this budget on airports, ought to stop and think, “Good heavens, 
we have had a terrific amount here.” If they are going to interfere 
they ought to contribute just a little bit to bring it about. 

Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morton ? 

Senator Morton. I have no questions. 

Senator Monroney. Perhaps I am a little to blame for this colloquy 
in that the challenge has been against a balanced budget, or a balanced 
airport program. I think we can have both. I, for one, have been 
suggesting through these hearings three or more times that a slippage 
of 114 percent in the superhighway program, which I am enthusias- 
tically for, would accommodate both these dynamic means of trans- 
portation and would not be offensive to either the interests of the 
highways users or of ‘aviation. 

But there are advantages, I think, in taking care of urgent needs. 
I think the airport program, with the advent of the jet age, the cost 
of aircraft—$2 billion invested by private industry in new planes 
requiring these improvements— and the ever-increasing air traffic, 
forces Congress to take a look at the speed with which we are going 
to do these necessary public works. , 

It is a choice perhaps between a new fire engine and new fireplugs, 
one or the other in the city administration. They have many choices 
they have to make. Maybe they buy fewer fire engines and fewer 
fireplugs so that they have both facilities to a certain degree. 

1 for one would be in favor of a slippage of 114 percent in the com- 
pletion date of the Interstate Highway System in order to complete 
within 5 years the urgent requirements of the airport system. 

Hlowever, we do appreciate very much your courtesy in coming here 
and your support of the bill. After all, it is up to Congress to try 
to figure out just how we will arrange the disposal of available income 
that is coming in, and try to remain as near possible within the budget. 

Do you have any further questions, Senator ? 

Senator Smaruers. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for giving us the benefit 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Jorpan. Thank you. 

Senator Monronery. Our next witness is the group from Los An- 
geles, headed by our former colleague, the very distinguished mayor 
of the city of Los Angeles, Hon. Norris Poulson, representing the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, assisted by Mr. Don Belding, presi- 
dent, Board of Airport Commissioners, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
chairman of the airport committee, American Municipal Association. 

They have arranged a very interesting visual presentation and I 
will suggest to Mayor Poulson that he take over from here and con- 
duct the program in his own way. 

At the point where the presentation will be visual I would like to 
invite the audience, which perhaps cannot shift from where they are, 
to shift their chairs or stand up alongside the wall so that they can 
have the advantage of the presentation. 
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STATEMENT OF NORRIS POULSON, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF.; ACCOMPANIED BY DON BELDING, PRESIDENT, 
BOARD OF AIRPORT COMMISSIONERS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., AND 
CHAIRMAN, AIRPORT COMMITTEE, AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSO- 
CIATION; HARRY C. DOW, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE LOS ANGELES 
AIRPORT COMMISSION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; MARTIN POLLARD, 
AIRPORT COMMISSIONER, LOS ANGELES; FRANCIS T. FOX, ASSIST- 
ANT GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AIRPORT 
EXECUTIVES; WOODRUFF DE SILVA, DIRECTOR OF LOS ANGELES 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT; T. D. DANNENBRINK, COMPTROLLER 
AND CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFICER FOR DEPARTMENT OF AIR- 
PORTS; AND MRS. PEGGY G. HEREFORD, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AIRPORTS, AVIATION WRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Mr. Poutson. Thank you, Senator Monroney. 

First I might say that this is rather interesting to come back here 
and to appear before a Senate committee. All of the members who 
have been attending here have been former colleagues of mine in the 
House. Of course, I know from the questioning that old friendships 
will be forgotten. 

So being a lawyer, and expecting that, and hearing the sharp ques- 
tioning of Senator Norris Cotton today 
Senator Corron. You are not getting my mail any more, are you? 

When we were in Congress he used to get my mail and I got his. 
Now that he has become a mayor nobody ever makes that mistake. 

Mr. Poutson. There are two reasons why this will be presented by 
Mr. Belding and the technical] staff. Not that I want to avoid any of 
the questions that my good friend from Florida is going to ask in this 
direction, but our airport commission is strictly an autonomous body. 
The five commissioners who direct it are appointed by the mayor. 

Then another very good reason, of course, is the great ability and 
knowledge of this problem that I have seen by the various members, 
and especially the chairman. It happened to be my good fortune 
and privilege to introduce him at a luncheon in Los Angeles about a 
month ago, in which there were the members, the executive heads of all 
the aircraft industries as well as the airlines and all the related in- 
dustries. 

I would say that it was gratifying to me to find out he could demon- 
strate that he has probably as much knowledge about the entire prob- 
lem of air travel and its related subjects as anyone in the country, and 
the comment afterward from all of the members who attended left me 
in this position: That I was going to turn it over to the staff to handle 
all the technical questions. However, there are some budget prob- 
lems, too. 

I would like to first of all introduce Mr. Don Belding, president of 
the Los Angeles Board of Airport Commissioners, who will make 
this city’s technical presentation. Mr. Belding heads a five-man 
body, appointed by me as mayor of the city. They are charged with 
setting the policy of the city’s department of airports. 
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This department operates two airports: Los Angeles International 
at the southwest corner of the city, adjacent to the Pacific Ocean, and 
Van Nuys Airport in the center of the San Fernando V alley. 

Mr. Belding is a member of the legislative committee of the Air- 
port Operators Council; civilian aid to the Secretary of the Army 
for southern California; director of Defense Orientation Conference 
Association; member of Council of Trustees Association of US. 
Army; member of the Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority. 

Prior to his retirement 2 years ago he was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Foote, Cone & Belding, one of the world’s largest 
advertising agencies. 

He has had much experience in the aircraft and transportation 
business. For many years he personally supervised the advertising 
of Lockheed and Hughes Aircraft and through his company had 
personal knowledge of the passenger and freight problems of Southern 
Pacific Railroad, New York Central Railroad, and British Overseas 
Airways Corp. 

Senator Monroney. May I interject for the record, we are honored 
to have Congressman Donald L. Jackson, of California, who is sitting 
with the committee during these hearings. 

Mr. Bevpine. Thank you. I am Don Belding. 

I would like to introduce two other members of the Los Angeles 
Airport Commission. The first is Mr. Harry C. Dow, vice president 
of the Los Angeles Airport Commission. He is a director of the 
Aero Club of Southern California and our commission’s delegate to 
the Airport Operators Council. 

Commissioner Martin Pollard is serving as an airport commis- 
sioner for the second time. He is a World War I aviation veteran 
and was appointed to the original Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit 
Authority by the Governor of California. He was a passenger on 
the first United States commercial jet flight which left yesterday 
from Los Angeles to New York. 

The department of airports administrative staff is represented by— 

Francis T, Fox, assistant general manager and former secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of Airport Executives. He 
is a former airport consultant, and was deputy director of aviation, 
city of Philadelphia. 

— Woodruff De Silva, director of Los Angeles International Airport, 
is the Los Angeles delegate to the Airport Operators Council, and is 
a past president of the American Association of Airport Executives. 

Senator Smaruers. May I say, to keep the record straight, that was 
not the first commercial jet flight that we had yesterday from Los 
Angeles to New York. They have been flying from New York to 
Miami since December 1. 

Mr. Beiptne. It was our first. 

Senator Smarners. It was not the first. 

Mr. Betprna. All right, sir. 

Senator SaarueErs. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Betprnc. Let us say transcontinentally, 

Next is Mr. T. D. Damnenbrink, comptroller and chief financial of- 
ficer for department of airports, and a former member of the Airport 
Operators Council finance committee. 
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Also Mrs. Peggy G. Hereford, director of public relations for de- 

partment of airports, who is a member of Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion, region 9 executive committee, and is a coauthor of “The Flying 
Years.” 
_ [havea comprehensive and detailed statement complete with figures 
in 4 ort of our testimony today. To conserve your time I would 
also like to give you a verbal and visual 18-minute condensation of 
our material. May I submit the longer statement for the record ? 

Senator Monroney. That may be done. 

(The statement follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF DON BELDING, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF AIRPORT COMMISSIONERS, CITY 
OF Los ANGELES 


INTRODUCTION 


City of Los Angeles delegation which is appearing today before the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee-is headed 
by the Honorable Norris Poulson, mayor of Los Angeles, president of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, and formerly Representative of California’s 13th Con- 
gressional District. 

Don Belding, president of the Los Angeles Board of Airport Commissioners, 
is making the technical presentation. Mr. Belding heads a five-man body, 
appointed by the mayor and charged with setting the policy of the city’s De- 
partment of Airports. This department operates twe airports—Los Angeles 
International at the southwest corner of the city, adjacent to the Pacific Ocean, 
and Van Nuys Airport in the center of the San Fernando Valley. 

Mr. Belding is a member of the legislative committee of the Airport Operators 
Council; civilian aide to the Secretary of the Army for Southern California; 
director of Defense Orientation Conference Association; member of Council of 
Trustees Association of U.S. Army; member of the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. 

With Mr. Belding is Harry C. Dow, vice president of the Airport Commission. 
He is a director of the Aero Club of Southern California and the commission's 
delegate to the Airport Operators Council. 

The Department of Airports administrative staff is represented by: 

Francis T. Fox, assistant general manager, who is former secretary-treasurer 
of the American Association of Airport Executives, former airport consultant 
and deputy director of aviation, city of Philadelphia. 

Woodruff De Silva, director of Los Angeles International Airport, who is the 
Los Angeles delegate to the Airport Operators Council, and past president of 
American Association of Airport Executives. 

T. D. Dannenbrink, comptroller and chief financial officer for Department of 
Airports, who is former member of Airport Operators Council finance committee. 

Mr. Peggy G. Hereford, director of public relations for Department of Air- 
ports, who is member of Aviation Writers Association, region 9 executive com- 
mittee, and coauthor of The Flying Years. 


A CASE HISTORY 


Herewith is a typical case history of the Nation’s third busiest airport, Los 
Angeles International Airport, as it seeks to complete a master plan designed 
to the requirements of a national and international airport system in the era of 
sonic, supersonic, and ultrasonic aircraft. 

Los Angeles International Airport is the global and national air center for all 
of southern California, from Bakersfield to San Diego. The area covers 14 
counties, 76,162 square miles with a booming population of 8,667,915. It is the 
fastest growing region in the United States and the population forecast for 1970 
is 13,332,900, almost two-thirds of the 21 million projected population for the 
State of California. 
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This airport is the hub of the Nation’s largest concentration of defense in- 
dustries. Located on the shores of the Pacific, the airport’s plane routes also 
furnish basic commercial lifelines into midwest, southern, and eastern markets 
as well as into international centers. 

Airframe, missile, and electronics manufacturers with supporting allied in- 
dustries, vital research institutions, and major military testing areas are de- 
pendent on the Los Angeles International Airport for transportation of per- 
sonnel, mail, and freight. 

Summing up, jet and space age developments for national defense are here. 
The greatest users of commercial air transportation from Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport are national defense firms. 

These are the fundamentals upon which an airport adequate to serve this 
area and this Nation was planned. The studies of requirements were pains- 
taking and time-consuming. They started in 1953 as the beginnings of jet 
transport development brought new concepts to airport planning. 

Of course, all fiscal planning for this comprehensive project was based upon 
the existence and continuation of the Federal aid program. 

That the people of the city of Los Angeles felt the need and responsibility of 
an adequate jet age International Airport is an established fact. They went to 
the polls in June of 1956, voted 8 to 1 for a $59,700,000 general obligation bond 
issue. Here were the funds to prepare International Airport for the global jet 
age ($46 million plus) and Van Nuys Airport as a base for private and executive 
aircraft ($10 million plus) along with heliports for outlying areas ($500,000 
ylus). 

’ A ie amendment voted at the bond election makes it mandatory that 
airport revenues above operating expenses be applied to bond redemption and 
interest; in other words, every cent of capital expenditure at the airport until 
1970 must be taken from the 1956 bond issue and not from airport revenue. 

Even such stringent financial ground rules were acceptable. For the con- 
tingencies bound to occur, there was the knowledge that over and above munici- 
pal funds the Federal Government would carry its share in developing a key 
airport into an adequate one for the jet age. 

For example, one contingency involved airline planning. As of July 1956, 
airlines presented their estimates of space requirements. Within two years 
as work progressed from preliminaries to finalization of plans, the airline esti- 
mate has exceeded the original space requests by 40 percent. This, of course, 
is due to the tremendous growth of passenger flow and the service facilities 
needed to handle jet transports. 

Then came the Presidential veto of the Federal Aid to Airports Act in 
September 1958. Los Angeles was at the half-way mark in finalized planning 
with $22 million of construction and land acquisition either underway or ready 
for bid and $32 million being readied for bid in the summer of 1959 (exhibits 
land6). 

Los Angeles, along with many other vital airports, was forced to defer and 
curtail its building program. Eight million dollars of construction was shelved 
including the facilities for international air carriers which house the Federal 
Government’s customs and immigration services (exbibit 2). 

In December 1958 the district office of the Federal Aviation Agency presented 
recommendations for additions to the master plan. Essential to the ultimate 
development, the additional cost—an estimated $814 to $9 million (exhibit 3). 

A situation has developed in which the city of Los Angeles is ready, willing, 
and able to develop a jet-age airport linking a vital region to the national and 
international system of airports and airways. Yet the Federal Government’s 
share in this vast capital outlay is now a question mark. 

Los Angeles is not asking for a contribution to meet expenses or to construct a 
marble palace. It is asking for participation by the Federal Government in the 
staggering costs of constructing an airport designed to Federal standards and 
built to handle the Nation’s expanding economy which includes a $2 billion 
jet transport fleet. 
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ARITHMETIC 


Let the record show two simple financial summaries: 
1. Under the development program, the following expenditures will 
be made before June 30, 1959: Land for clear zone to new 


IIT ontestinteratearienmemmnditnetiondiirinetrimmminetianemntaemnminammenee $3, 609, 857 
(30 acres of residential land at cost of $120,000 per acre) 
a ers sa een asin ioe 18, 706, 099 


(New runway, taxiway, lengthened and rebuilt runways, site 
preparation, etc.) 





NN ci Spec ene tem amine me hem menee nae 3, 500, 000 
Note. Federal Aid amounts to 15.7 percent as compared with al- 
lowable participation rate of 54.04 percent. 
Arithmetic for the ultimate and complete development, including 
reinstatement of projects deferred because of veto and recom- 
mended additions to master plan by FAA, is as follows: 


bo 


Work to do at Los Angeles International Airport__.._____------- 76, 970, 880 
Funds available: 
Bond and other airport funds____-____-____-- $54, 648, 604 


ie i 8, 500, 000 
———————-_ 58, 148, 604 





STE ertenredie-dcernarenrr opener nEbeSEEoonmeemneee 18, 822, 276 


Even if all of this $18 million was made available plus the $314 million of 
Federal aid already granted, it would result in Federal participation of only 
28.3 percent of the ultimate project—exactly one-half of the allowable Federal 
share, 

WHAT WE ARE BUILDING 


Entirely new concepts in airport design are incorporated in the planning for 
servicing of thousands of daily passengers and aircraft of 150-passenger capacity. 

The new passenger terminal area, covering 265 acres which is five times the 
size of the present terminal, is west of the existing facility. A new east-west 
runway and taxiway is 1 mile north of the present east-west runway system 
thus permitting simultaneous landings and takeoffs. All of the improvements 
are being built on the airport’s existing 3,000 acres. Additional land purchases 
are to meet clear zone requirements. 

Decentralization and functionalism mark the terminal area designed to ac- 
commodate 23 million passengers in 1970. It is a rectangular layout with airline 
terminal buildings, operating as independent units, located on the perimeter. 
Center of the rectangle which is one story below airfield level will contain road- 
ways and parking area for 5,000 cars. 

Each airline terminal unit will consist of a ticketing building serving as a 
check-in point for passengers and baggage, plus a satellite’ building located at 
the aircraft loading area which functions as the public lobby and plane loading 
building. An underground passenger and baggage channel, less than one city 
block in length, connects each ticketing and satellite building. 

A 172-foot control tower, combined with airport administrative offices in lower 
wings, dominates the entrance to the U-shaped terminal area. 

Five ticketing-satellite building combinations are to be constructed now. AS 
previously mentioned, the sixth combination for international carriers has been 
postponed. There is area for a seventh combination as traffic demands increase 
and financing becomes available. 

Ten plane loading positions are around each satellite building with every posi- 
tion suitable for jet transports. 

Actually each ticketing-satellite terminal is capable of handling several million 
passengers, equivalent to the passenger traffic through such airports as Boston, 
New Orleans, or Seattle-Tacoma. 

By separating ticketing and baggage operations in the ticketing buildings 
from public lobby space and passenger services in the satellite buildings, conges- 


1 Again, for the record, let it be known that our buildings were termed satellites long 
before Russia startled the world with sputnik in October 1957. 
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tion so prevalent in present airport terminals is avoided. Passengers remain on 
one level from parking lot through to satellite building where an escalator car- 
ries them to the lobby level of the satellite. They receive maximum protection 
from aircraft blast and weather via the underground passenger channels. 

Airfield improvements for jet operations include relocation of two public 
highways; lengthening and rebuilding of the major portion of the instrument 
runway to 10,000 and ultimately 12,000 feet; complete rebuilding of the second 
existing parallel runway and lengthening to 10,115 feet ; shoulder stabilization of 
eight existing taxiways—25 feet on each side or 40,000 feet of shoulder to insure 
debris-free areas for jet outboard engines. 


WHY THE SIZE? 


Since 1950 passenger traffic has increased from 1,569,442 to 4,851,123—over 
three times. Early in 1956, as part of our planning, a traffic forecast was pre- 
pared by Aviation Services Company, economic and financial consultant to the 
Department of Airports. 

Three sets of estimates were prepared for 1956 through 1970. They were con- 
servative, supportable, and not improbable. Actual totals to date show that 
1956 and 1957 exceeded the not improbable estimate of 3,858,820 for 1956 and 
4,393,884 for 1957. Even with a year of recession and two airline strikes affect- 
ing Los Angeles International, 1958 exceeded the supportable estimate of 4,- 
780,336 (exhibits 4 and 5). 

Thus, by actual trend, 1970 traffic at Los Angeles International Airport will 
be between 18 and 23 million passengers. 

These figures show how critical is the effect of the deletions caused by the 
veto of the Federal Airport Aid program last year. They also give every indi- 
cation that it will be necessary to build our spare satellite combination long 
before 1970. 

TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


To complete our case history we cannot too strongly emphasize the urgency 
of immediate action. Time is running out—not only for Federal participation 
in the Los Angeles program, but for Federal sharing in the vital development 
of many other key airports. 

We firmly believe that airports are an integral part of our national and in- 
ternational transportation complex. No airport is purely local in its function. 
Each plays an important part in our national economy and national defense. 
Therefore, Federal participation in the development of these airports is re- 
quired and completely justifiable. 

In addition to $714 million of construction which goes to bid March 1959, Los 
Angeles will go to bid on approximately $32 million worth of construction after 
July 1, 1959 (exhibit 6). If no Federal funds become available for this con- 
struction and we are forced to drain the last of our bond issue funds, the fu- 
ture growth and development of our airport will be hamstrung for the next 
decade. 

For this reason it is of extreme importance that the discretionary fund of 
$75 million be retained in this act. 

And further, this money should be made available immediately. This can be 
accomplished by amending line 19, page 3 of Senate bill No. 1 to read: “shall 
become available upon enactment of this act.” 

Another very important problem exists. In large airport projects the par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government is often far below the percentage author- 
ized. Experience indicates that many times Federal funds become available at 
the end of the fiscal year or in the following year which could be used to reim- 
burse sponsors for allowable costs up to the limits of Federal participation au- 
thorized by Congress. If such funds were used to reimburse the sponsors, it 
would allow continuing participation by many communities in the national air- 
port plan and would result in developments adequate to meet the pressing needs 
of present and future civil and joint civil-military aeronautics. 

We have worked out a suggested amendment to the Federal Airport Act which 
would accomplish the desired results. This amendment appears to be workable 
by the Federal Aviation Agency, which must administer the program, and 
should be acceptable to the airport industry. The suggested amendment is at- 
tached (exhibit No. 7). 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before this committee. 


35461—59——20 
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ExHIBIT 1 
Master plan items and cost 


WORK IN PROGRESS OR TO BE IN CONSTRUCTION BY JUNE 30, 1959 


1. Acquisition of east clear zone for runways 24L and 24R___-___-- $3, 609, 857 

2. Architectural and engineering and construction inspection, 
ER (SURO G OR indice nted enon neem eoe 2, 881, 122 
3. Runway 24L, taxiways, and site .preparation__.-_..._._------ 1 889, 900 
4. Control tower and administration building____..-__.__------_-- 1, 314, 400 

5. Central area grading, retaining walls, drainage, underground 
etilities and passenger channeis...........................-.. 5, 723, 805 

6. Runway extension, airfield lighting, taxiway shoulder paving, 
ane ONC eS  oe ce sade cceatccknbeegas 1, 509, 868 

7. Additions to present terminal and  customs-immigration 
on ee eee swam anew eres 148, 519 
8. Extend runway 25R to 10,000 feet and run-up apron addition_-_-_ 1538, 484 
9. Relocate sewer pumping plant and sewer lines_~___---___---~~ 264, 200 
1S. * Tinsein Bowmevard bypags ftoad.....-—...--........-.....<.. 676, 000 
11. Underground part of power me. and fencing is Sta wee etcemeten 75, 742 
2: een part of runway 20L......2.......2-55.-....-..- 1, 114, 144 
ee ae a ra ee ee 295, 973 
. tend funwey 25 to 10,000 Teet........-........-2c2~.26... 323, 148 
Zo,’ eeeesirwct pert of FuNWaYy ZOR=.-.---2 oe  o nenncne 1, 113, 563 
16. Relocate Coast Boulevard and extend maintenance road_____--~- 1, 222, 231 


EL I nn NNN Fae i oo ti toe eke aeons ak 22, 315, 956 


CONSTRUCTION REMAINING TO BE DONE 
17. Work to be contracted between July and December 1959 (see 


I I oats ihe ee cteccccennwcn ne 31, 869, 162 
18. Construct international satellite group________-___-__--_-_-_-__ 5, 273, 646 
is PO NITRO st ie Stn een iiawoma sae 789, 800 
ee. ne een POR sn ec ceccc cece de ceccnncs 250, 000 
=, “enptruct apare watellite: group. ....-..---...s20.-...--s655e ~ 4,191, 257 
ay PI INN ee i did i nendenikak monn 270, 000 
ao. Construct runway 24R and taxiways...-.................... 1, 870, 000 
24. Aprons at east end of runways 25L and 25R______--------_-_- 178, 988 
ao, weeen and Cxtend 1nway 16/04... ....ccscncncunne iene 122, 062 
26. Mixtent cubway Zo to 12,000 feet. ssn. ss... son 700 
27. Extend runways 24L and 24R to 11,000 feet_________-____--___ 1, 570, 850 
28. Acquire land for clear zone—west of runways 24L and 24R___- 6, 000, 000 
aap? SO ING 5 oo te a eo eee eSecd ee eens 1, 676, 459 

i, a a ee Se ae ee ee Ae ee 76, 970, 880 


ExHIBIT 2 
Items deferred *—deleted from construction budget 


Items to be reinstated when funds are available: 


1. International satellite-ticketing group___.___.___-____-_____ $5, 273, 646 
ei ae aig eaim eo naiainammca cai aaa eye 789, 800 
I a la i a a 250, 000 

cS 2, ec a ee a ae ae en 6, 313, 446 


Items eliminated : 
4. Pedestrian bridges connecting ticketing buildings with center 


an ccmnvcins pies site An tocoereien ee anal ckio 1, 579, 600 
5. Second floor space—ticketing buildings____..________________ 95, 356 
OR a a aa a ci illite icine lw 1, 674, 956 


Reinstated : 
6. Architectural and engineering services for plays for interna- 


I eg oe 186, 129 
IMIR i cascada tas tes ee aa dav ecw cn 8, 174, 531 


1 Because of Presidential veto of Federal aid to airports. 
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ExHIBIT 3 


Federal Aviation Agency recommended additions 


1. Concrete aprons at east end of runways 25L and 25R_---------- $178, 988 
2, Widen and extend runway 16/34 and concrete apron_______-_---_ 122, 062 
3. Extend runway 25L from 10,000 feet to 12,000 feet and concrete 
WUWWOD sic co cee apiece senate aaa aia 592, 700 
4, Extend runways 24L and 24R from 8,925 feet to 11,000 feet with 
PU OU a te ae eres eer 1, 570, 850 
5. Acquire clear zone at west end of runways 24L and 24R______--_-__ 6, 000, 000 
SPE WA: OE Oe ai at ee ee 8, 464, 600 


EXHIBIT 4 


Passenger traffic at Los Angeles International Airport 











Number Percent 
increase 
sale — $$ —_— ——_-_—. — - | 
July 1 through June 30: 
(2 ars Go oP ea back ange ay te rgee a pele aS 4, 851, 123 13.2 
1986-57... ..--...- hee, Fuse .dsdn athe eee eee 4, 284, 530 18.1 
1955-56... ...-.-..- ae: Slip as ceoataes Jaa en 3, 627, 886 18.3 
1954-55. .._._-- . 3 so sss ay aie see es 3, 067, 548 17.7 
1953-54... --- i aed haha sip atneid anna whine aga act 2, 606, 051 10.5 
i ae Pie ste cere Hagens 2, 358, 009 18.9 
ete os ch od ok isa ee eee ee errr ee 1, 982, 614 26.3 
MORON eas le eg hats Ee eee atl ba ean renee 1, 569, 442 30.4 
Note. —In the 8 years, 1950-51 to 1957-58, passenger traffie increased over 309 percent. 
EXHIBIT 5 
Los Angeles International Airport passenger traffic forecast 
Calendar year Conservative | Supportable Not im- Actual 
probable 
1956 : ot 3, 800, 668 3,800,668 | 3, 858, 820 3, 944, 967 
1957 pecctues 4, 247, 626 4, 262, 448 4, 393, 884 4, 669, 063 
1958 : ina Wade oataaenaakeeaee 4, 730, 582 4, 780, 336 5, 003, 138 1 4, 866, 881 
1960 ae pistoetos 5, 759, 936 6, 012, 526 ee | es ee 
1965 ; é ee ae, 9, 034, 696 10, 667, 270 TR GIONS ba daisonncsccues 
1970 Ss sauce) ER OGR 742 18,925,602 | 23,766,824 |.............. 
1 Estimated. 
EXHIBIT 6 
Construction to be contracted between July and December 1959 
Ip are AUN Nah a en $135, 555 
= ARORS: Tate. otis WHIMS. 522s DO eae 4, 299, 646 
Sie COU NSE TRCN) UC RUNG NOE es ie oo ecto ene te oe 780, 5 
#, General. site Wrennrations. 55 oc oenk co cic ee See eae 327, 305 
Spat R RGEC GEER INBET:, RV UAUTORNNN NSS 5565232028 ek ee 5, 800, 320 
hs Uhr CRE a RRR: SIRE CRN NILIRN hc Sco Sec aa nares cco ces ata ae eS 13, 791, 468 
Te RORBONOr CUANMNGlS. ck tee eee 564, 680 
ee COUIERART UICPRICION (UNHING 2 oo ee ee 2, 047, 710 
9. Maintenance. and utilities building. ..........i....-......-.... 383, 565 
EROS OC EVR COU OURO a eh te ae ee 1, 586, 340 
ee DONMNITsh GPCR TIRNtIOG so oe eka eo eee ee 294, 420 
Firs, AO RN eal en rs ee 551, 213 
ieee. ROL CP MINGUS 2 ee a ee he ee 433, 246 
14. Fencing, perimeter road, runway crossing signals__._._____---~- 67, 326 
15. Airfreight area and sound barriers._.....__..__.__.__--_-_-__-_-_- 405, 868 
i. Terminal furniture and fixtures..................2.. 400, 000 
ONS cre a te a ele ek Se hae Re oie neler ae 31, 869, 162 


‘Actually the 6th is a smaller satellite for United Air Lines to be used in conjunction 
with main UAL satellite. Again, an added space requirement due to airline’s traffic volume 
from Los Angeles gateway. 
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°XHIBIT 7 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 12 OF THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT (PUBLIC Law 
377) 


[Amending language is italicized] 


Sec. 12. Upon approving a project the Administrator, on behalf of the United 
States, shall transmit to the sponsor or sponsors of the project an offer to pay 
the United States share of the allowable project costs of such project. Any such 
offer shall be made upon such terms, and subject to such conditions, as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem necessary to meet the requirements of this Act and the 
regulations prescribed thereunder. Each such offer shall state a definite amount 
as the maximum obligation of the United States payable from funds authorized 
by this Act, and shall stipulate the obligations tu be assumed by the sponsor or 
sponsors of the project. If and when any such offer is accepted in writing by the 
sponsor or sponsors to which it is made, such offer and acceptance shall comprise 
a grant agreement constituting an obligation of the United States and of the 
sponsor or sponsors so accepting, and thereafter the amount stated in the ac- 
cepted offer as the maximum obligation of the United States under such grant 
agreement shall not be increased by more than 10 per centum. However, in ap- 
proved projects where the participation of the United States is less than the 
maximum percentage authorized in section 10 herein, the Administrator may 
amend the grant agreement and assign funds which may later become available, 
to reimburse sponsors for allowable costs as defined herein within the limits of 
percentage participation by the United States as permitted by this Act. Unless 
and until such a grant agreement has been executed with respect to a project, the 
United States shall not pay, nor be obligated to pay, any portion of the project 
costs which have been or may be incurred in carrying out that project. 

Mr. Betpinc. We are anxious to answer any and all questions that. 
you have. I hope as I proceed that you will jot down anything that 
you don’t understand. 

In your consideration of the extent of airport development, it oc- 
curred to us that you might like to examine a case history of an air- 
port which is vitally affected and one which was set back considerably 
by the President’s veto of last session’s airport aid bill, S. 3502. 

As the mayor said, the airport department. is headed by a five-man 
board of airport commissioners, appointed by the mayor and con- 
firmed by the council. These men serve without salary, donating their 
time and energy as a public service. 

1ey meet wee o decide policy matters, O.K. contracts, approve 

The t kly to decide polic’ tters, O.I tracts, ap} 
expenditures, and do the planning and normal things which a board 
of directors and an executive committee is called upon to do in a 
business. 

Four members of our commission have served continuously for 6 
years. 

Slide 1: The global airport at Los Angeles is the third busiest: in 
the Nation and serves the southwestern part of our country; 76,162 
square miles from Bakersfield to San Diego with over 814 million 
population forms the core of the area. 

But coming to it for global flights are the citizens of four South- 
western States—Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Nevada. 

The Southwest as you know is one of the fastest growing areas of 
the Nation. At present rates of growth, over 1314 million people will 
be housed in the southern California basin alone by 1970. 

Los Angeles is also a defense manufacturing and research center. 
Of the 18,000 industrial firms in the area, over 10,000 of them are 
directly or indirectly involved in our defense effort. 
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As an example, there are 187,000 La“ employed in the aircraft 
industry alone, with a payroll of $23 million per week. 

Next slide: Our airport at sea level comprises 3,000 acres. It is 
ideally located as to prevailing winds. It has more than a 10-mile flat 
approach. It is now accommodating nearly 1,000 takeoffs and land- 
ings per day. Transcontinental jet commercial operations started yes- 
terday, January 25, 1959. As far as Los Angeles is concerned, we are 
now in the jet age. 

Next slide: In our master plan of development we will ultimately 
use four runways, two for takeoff and two for landing, with the run- 
way pairs 1 mile apart to make simultaneous takeoffs and landings 
fully practical. 

One of these is now at 10,000 feet and has free clearance to the 
ocean. Its lengthening was completed just last December. Its com- 
panion is now at 8,500 feet and has been completely rebuilt to handle 
jets and is now being extended to 10,115 feet. 

Eight existing taxiways have been given 25-foot shoulders on 
each side to protect the jet engines from debris. 

This runway in the new complex stands at 8,925 feet and is near- 
ing completion. Its companion is not yet needed but it will be needed 
before 1970. 

Two public highways are being relocated. When this one, Lincoln 
Boulevard bypass, is completed June 1 the State will then close 
Lincoln Boulevard and we can start construction in the new terminal 
area. 

Another road is being shifted to better serve the large and necessary 
maintenance area as well as to carry traffic away from the congested 
terminal area. 

Here between the two sets of parallel runways is the new $31 million 
terminal which is slated for completion late in 1960. 

This is the present terminal area which will be turned over to air- 
freight as soon as the new terminal is operational. At the present 
time we do not have the space or facilities to handle even a small part 
of the freight potential. 

Next slide, please. As I noted, this terminal is approaching 1,000 
aircraft movements daily, divided about 70 percent air carrier, 1414 
percent military, and 1514 percent general aviation. 

Next slide, please. Now I'd like to show quickly some details of 
the new terminal area. 

It is entirely different from any airport in the world so far as we 
know, and it is planned with the idea of being gradually expandable 
to the full capacity of the air above Los Angeles. It is a functional, 
practical airport, and not. a marble monument. It is five times the 
size of the present terminal. 

It is built around a 5,000-car auto park which is 675 feet wide and 
2,865 feet long and also 15 feet below ramp level. The park is 
depressed because if parking for more than 5,000 cars is inadequate in 
the future, the area can them be viaducted to accommodate a total of 
around 9,500 cars. A 3-minute shuttle will run continuously around 
the perimeter of the park to accommodate passengers who are trans- 
ferrmg from one airline to another or moving for any reason. 

This decentralized design accomplishes three things : 
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1. Eliminates the long fingers to gate positions, keeping the ramps 
clear. 

2. Shortens the distance customers must travel to and from planes. 

3. Provides for expansion for both ticketing building and gate posi- 
tions as traffic increases. 

There are seven ticketing and satellite combinations connected 
by an underground tunnel. One satellite, exclusively international, 
has been deferred because of the President’s veto of the Airport Act 
which this Senate unanimously passed last session. The last satellite 
will be built here when expanded gate positions become necessary 
some time prior to 1970. 

Next slide, please. Passengers arrive at the individual terminals, 
parking opposite the ticketing building. 

Here they are ticketed, then go through a tunnel less than a city 
block long, up escalators to the satellite from which their plane is 
boarding. 

As passangers go to or from the satellite their bags are moving 
on a belt in a channel parallel to the passenger tunnel. 

Next slide, please. Here is one of the ticketing buildings, a very 
functional two-story affair. Passengers are ticketed at the lower 
level. The airline uses the second story for their own offices which 
will face the field or the auto park as they wish. Expansion is han- 
dled by adding bays to either side of the building. 

Next slide, please. Here is the passenger channel, 500 feet long 
and 20 feet wide with the baggage channels on each side although 
unseen here. 

Next slide, please. Here is a model of one of the seven individual 
satellites. In this case United Air Lines. 

Each satellite has two floors 39,000 square feet per floor and can 
be expanded another 19,500 feet by adding a mezzanine. 

Notice the complete flexibility of jet aircraft movement around 
the satellites, each of which provides 10 gate positions. 

Next slide. Each satellite except the one you just saw, has two 
circular patio wells which, of course, will be landscaped. Later this 
area can be covered into more area for expansion as needed. Each 
satellite will contain restaurant, newsstand, gift shop, insurance, 
and all the services you will find in a normal airport. 

Next slide, please. The tower and administration building will look 
like this and will be finished about August 1 of this year, and inci- 
dentally with not 1 cent of matching funds. 

Next slide, please. Here is the present state of construction of 
the tower. It is a picture taken about 3 weeks ago. 

Next slide, please. Now for orientation. The control tower that 
you just saw is here. This is Lincoln Boulevard which we must close 
before the major construction can begin on the balance of the terminal 
area and the buildings. And here is the Lincoln bypass under con- 
struction, and which will be completed June 1. 

This is the 30-acre clear zone from which we are now clearing 184 
houses at a cost of $3,600,000. 

This is the new runway extending toward the Pacific Ocean. 

Next slide, please. Here is the theme structure. On the lower floor 
is an employees’ cafeteria, above this a high restaurant and above 
this a high observation deck with special elevators for the public. 
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This building, of course, is not eligible for matching funds. We 
thought you might like tosee it. 

Why must we have a new terminal with four runways and all these 
greatly expanded facilities / 

Next slide. This chart shows you visually the growth of the 
passenger flow at the Los Angeles International Airport, which has 
been some 309 percent in 8 years. 

Next slide. What is ahead is rather astounding, but it is factual. 

Early in 1956, as a part of our planning, we had a very comprehen- 
sive traffic forecast made by our economic consultants, Aviation Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

They broke their findings down into three classifications, conserva- 
tive, supportable, and not improbable. 

In 1956 and 1957 we exceeded the not improbable. In 1958, in 
spite of the business recession and two long airline strikes, we ex- 
ceeded the supportable, and came within 237,000 of the not im- 
probable. 

So, by actual current trend, 1970 traffic will be between 18 and 23 
million passengers through the Los Angeles International Airport. 

The voters of Los Angeles in June of 1956 passed. by an 8-to-1 
majority a $59,700,000 bond issue to permit us to get ready for this 
coming avalanche of traffic. Of this amount, $12 million plus was 
earmarked for heliports and a second airport for general aviation at 
Van Nuys. Of the balance, $47 million plus the customary Federal 
share of matching funds, was felt adequate for new terminal, run- 
ways, and all the land acquisition necessary at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional. 

However, increased demands of the airlines for gate positions and 
space, expenditures impossible to forecast in 1956 because this thing 
was growing so fast, and more important, the veto of the Airport Act 
by the President, forced us to cut back very severely last fall. 

Next slide, please. For instance, it was necessary to defer the 
international satellite in spite of the fact that more and more lines are 
coming into the Los Angeles area. 

While our customs, immigration, public health, and agricultural 
facilities are adequate for a little while, we do know that we must 
have this international satellite long before 1970. 

Then just recently—and this is very important—the FAA has pre- 
sented demands to us which added another $814 million to the develop- 
ment aspects of our master plan. The principal requests from the 
FAA include: 

1. Concrete aprons at east end of 25L and 25R. 

2. Widen and extend the north-south runway. 

3. Extend 25L to 12,000 feet with a concrete apron. 

4. Extend 24R and L to 11,000 feet. 

5. Acquire additional clear zone at west end of the new runways. 

Since this is a fine residential area, the costs will be great. 

Next slide, please. 

Now, finally, here is the arithmetic of the position in which we find 
ourselves. Work in progress, including money received in previous 
FAA grants, amounts to $22,300,000. Work to be contracted this 
year is $31,900,000. Then the work deferred by reason of the veto, 
the new FAA $814 million request, and for other capital expenditures 
prior to 1970—$22,800,000. 
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To meet these demands we have received $3,500,000 in FAA grants, 
the city has expended or has available $54,600,000, and we are $18,- 
800,000 short of the final goal. 

Incidentally, our percentage on the FAA grant basis at the present 
time stands at 15.7 percent while the allowable rate has been 54.04 
percent. 

Senator Monroney. Did you say 15? 

Mr. Betprne. 15.7 percent, while the allowable rate, as you know, is 
54 percent. 

iven if all of this $18,800,000 was made available plus the $314 
million already granted, it would result in Federal participation of 
only 28.3 percent of our ultimate project, about one-half of the 
allowable Federal share. 

I must tell you this: We are prohibited from using airport revenue 
for capital expenditures by the charter of the city of Los Angeles. At 
the time the bonds were passed, a charter amendment was voted re- 
quiring that until 1970 all revenues over and above operational cost 
must be used tu pay interest and principal on the bond issue approved 
in 1956. 

It is for this reason that present bond funds must last us by law 
until 1970 and also why Federal share in airport development is so 
important to us. 

ome people have said that the Federal Government should get out 
of airport development, if not now, gradually, and leave it to the local 
bodies. 

We do not share this view, nor does the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of Los Angeles. 

In our case 65 percent of our new ticketing and satellite building 
is public area where most of the people are travelling interstate. 

The air transportation industry is vital to the defense and the 
progress of all the Nation. 

The industry is essentially national. As one example, one Western 
Union office is not much good unless you consider it a part of the 
communications system. And one telephone isn’t of much value 
unless you consider it a part of the communications system. And 
one railroad depot doesn’t amount to much unless it is a part of the 
system where you can board from there and go somewhere. Airports 
are just the same. 

The industry is controlled by Federal regulations which are strict 
and burdensome. 

The recent unanticipated FAA requests to us, for instance, add 
$8% million to our capital costs as I have mentioned. 

Large facilities must be maintained for the Federal participants 
at every international airport such as Los Angeles, the men in the 
tower, the customs, the immigration, the public health service, the 
agricultural inspection. 

So it is only logical that the Federal Government should pay its 
share, or, to put it another way, it is only logical that the entire 
Nation should participate in the development of the airport system 
in general and the international terminals in particular, 

To complete our case history we cannot too strongly emphasize 
the urgency of immediate action. Time is running out—not only 
for Federal participation in the Los Angeles program, but for Fed- 
eral sharing in the vital development of many other key airports. 
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And I was particularly impressed by the situation in New Orleans. 

In our case, in addition to $714 million of construction which goes 
co bid March 1959, Los Angeles will go to bid on approximately $32 
million worth of construction shortly after July 1, 1959. If no 
Federal funds become available for this construction and we are 
forced to drain the last of our bond issue funds, the future growth 
and development of our airport will be hamstrung until 1970. 

For this reason it is of extreme importance that the discretionary 
fund of $75 million be retained in this act. 

And further, this money should be made available immediately. 
This can be accomplished by amending line 19, page 3, of Senate bill 
No. 1, to read: 

Shall become available upon enactment of this Act. 


Another very important problem exists. In large airport projects 
the participation by the Federal Government is often far below 
the percentage authorized. Experience indicates that many times 
Federal funds become available at the end of the fiscal year or in 
the following year which could be used to reimburse sponsors for 
allowable costs up to the limits of Federal participation authorized 
by Congress. 

If such funds were used to reimburse the sponsors, it would allow 
continuing participation by many communities in the national air- 
port plan and would result in development adequate to meet the 
pressing needs of present and future civil and joint civil-military 
airports. 

We have worked out a suggested amendment to section 12 of the 
Federal Airport Act which would accomplish the desired results. 
This amendment appears to be workable by the FAA, which must 
administer the program. 

This suggested amendment. would be inserted after the following 
words of the fourth sentence of section 12, namely: 


* * * such grant agreement shall not be increased by more than 10 per centum. 
The amending language would read : 


However, in approved projects where the participation of the United States 
is less than the maximum percentage authorized in section 10 herein, the Ad- 
ministrator may amend the grant agreement and assign funds which may later 
become available, to reimburse sponsors for allowable costs as defined herein 
within the limits of percentage participation by the United States as permitted 
by this Act. 

We really thank you for being privileged to come here and give 
you a little case history of Los Angeles and tell you a little of our 
problems. 

We welcome any and all questions you might wish to ask. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, Mr. Belding, for this 

presentation which, to my knowledge in some 20 years of congres- 
sional hearings, has been more clear and more graphic than any- 
thing that we have had offered to us. 
_ Having gone over the ground personally with you and to see the 
imaginative program that you have, including the diversion of high- 
way traffic around the airport and the knocking down of a hill on the 
edge of the ocean to have free access to the water for noise abate- 
ment rather than over residential areas, makes it seem to be a very 
forward-looking program indeed. 
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I congratulate you and your aids on this excellent job that you have 
done in demonstrating here so graphically what your problems are. 

Senator Smathers, you have another program almost rivaling this 
in size, that at Miami. 

Senator Smaruers. I join with you, Mr. Chairman, in congratulat- 
ing Los Angeles on this presentation, and particularly those lovely 
pictures. ou can see the sun and it was clear in every respect. 
Actually, in some ways I think your planning has been probably 
better than even that which we have done in Miami. 

Mr. Betp1ne. Thank you. 

Senator Smaruers. I would like to ask a couple of questions. I 
don’t know whether I should ask them of the mayor. 

I join with the chairman in welcoming my former colleague in 
the House, Mr. Poulson, not only a great Congressman but one who 
also is making one of the Nation’s great cities a splendid place. 

If this Federal airport program, as we envision it in S. 1, should 
cause the budget to be unbalanced, would you still be for it? 

Mr. Bexprne. I wonder if the question is pertinent. 

Mr. Povtson. I think it is. 

Mr. Betpinc. Would you like to answer it? 

Mr. Poutson. After all, Senator, we are in a country where we are 
growing. There are some things that we must have. Maybe it be- 
comes necessary that we are going to figure out some way we are going 
to pay for it. I do think that maybe we can take some surplus fat 
out of some of these programs and help some that are going to develop 
the country on an economic basis. 

Personally—and I can say this as a matter of record—I have more 
interest, financial interest, in farm activities than I do in city activi- 
ties, but I think that we can take some of the fat out of the $7 billion 
that we are putting up for the farm aid programs to make more 
surpluses, and that it would be far more feasible to develop a program 
such as we have here. I used the same argument today on develop- 
ment, before another committee for urban renewal. 

We have 6624 percent of the people living in the cities now. We 
have shifted that way. Certainly in developments of all kinds— 
this is one of them—we have to place more emphasis on that. I think 
that, while this might unbalance it, we can balance it up by some of 
these other programs. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you believe then that the Members of the 
Congress would be justified in voting for this bill and all of its impli- 
cations, even before we know exactly whether or not it might result in 
an unbalanced budget, or whether or not we might be able to save 
money in some of the later programs; you would nevertheless recom- 
mend that we go ahead and vote for it ? 

Mr. Povutson. Unfortunately, I can say in a smaller degree that in 
the cities we just have to keep going forward, and if we start and 
hesitate and try to wait for this or wait for that, we find out that we 
are standing still. And as the world goes on, we are really going 
backward. I can say that as I think I can be labeled more as a con- 
servative than a spender. 

I think this is a very sound program for the business development 
of a great Nation. And here is something to take into consideration 
right in our airport. We know about the military, about the money 
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that is being spent on that. There is probably more fat in that than 
anything else. dies 

There are about 150 takeoffs on these airstrips every day, of the 
jets in their training program. If they didn’t have this airport 
available for those 150 takeoffs, they would be building other run- 
ways, and probably costing a great deal more, built by the generals 
than being built by civilians. ead be 

That is an economy. The Government has an obligation in that, 
so far as it is an obligation to help complete it. 

Senator Smaruers. Then, to sum it up, you would say that the 
benefit to the Nation which would result from the adoption of this 
legislation, and thereby the signal to go ahead with the development 
of airports all over the Nation, the benefit would be greater to the 
Nation than any detriment that might result from a temporary im- 
balance of the budget ? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. I have no further questions. 

Senator Monroney. Would you say, also, Mr. Mayor, that the 
worth must be measured, even in airport development, where it will 
achieve the most national good? At the same time the President 
vetoed S. 3502, he was approving bills expending tens of millions of 
dollars for dual runways at Andrews Air Force Base, right here in 
Washington, and in several other military bases. Not that the pres- 
ent runways were not capable of handling the length required for 
takeoff, but for the accommodation of anticipated additional traffic. 
These vast expenditures ranged up to almost half of what this bill 
for the Nation would cost and were made simultaneously with the 
President’s veto of this bill for an entire airport system. 

Mr. Poutson. At luncheon most everybody agreed that this was 
tied in with the military program. These were two programs that 
work together, and in utilizing or being able to utilize commercial 
fields for jet takeoffs and the like, and the availability that way, 
really there was more economy in that than going out and building 
other fields just for the Air Force and another for commercial. On 
that basis I think that if this program is carried out. throughout the 
country, it will certainly be a step in the line of economy. 

Senator Monroney. To put it in perspective, we do not always 
consider the value and cost of aircraft that Uncle Sam is buying 
now in this current bomber program. I am told that the cost per 
copy for each of the B-58’s is running in the neighborhood of $08 
million. So what. we are talking about is an annual cost of slightly 
more than 314 B-58 airplanes. I am in favor of buying them, but 
I also feel that with the facilities from which they may operate or 
may be forced to land on, with airplanes of that cost, it is certainly 
not. inconsistent to say that the saving in the destruction of material 
may exceed the very cost of the Federal support of this program. 
I think Congress has to examine carefully all of our air program 
and all of our other expenditures. 

Maybe the slippage of the superhighway system by 114 percent may 
not be the right answer. I think if it comes to a choice between the 
two that we can delay the completion of that program by 114 percent 
of the time of its completion date and accommodate both means of 
transportation. 
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Mr. Pou.son. In the event—we are not anticipating—of any hostili- 
ties, certainly the airports may become more essential than highways. 
Highways are essential, but we know that we are buying the old rail- 
road cars so that we can put them in use in the event of war. This 
probably should have a top priority. 

Senator Monroney. A new and graphic idea is the set of parallel 
runways, to accommodate landings and takeoffs simultaneously, which 
meets the congestion requirements of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
but at the same time forces the relocation of all your facilities, utilities, 
and highways leading into the field, and your parking grounds, to 
accommodate this very new plan suggested and supported by the 
Federal Aviation Agency. So you are somewhat of a prisoner of 
Federal regulations in being forced to move from where you have been 
for so long to this new location. 

Also, the $8,500,000—I think you said, Mr. Belding—of additional 
hardstands and runup aprons on the end of the runways and extension 
of runways require a vast amount of land acquisition which you can 
in no way derive any revenue or profit from. It is a safety regulation 
that is directly and appropriately connected with the safety of air 
navigation, rather than just the simple matter of landing planes. 

Mr. Bevprne. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Can you perhaps give me some idea—and I have 
been trying to ascertain this from several witnesses—what percentage 
of your passenger traffic is nonlocal in nature? 

Mr. Betptne. Who would like to take that ? 

Mr. Fox, assistant general manager. 

Mr. Fox. Senator, on the basis of our studies at the Los Angeles 
International Airport, approximately 25 percent of our 5 million 
annual passenger figure is determined to have been generated from 
the Los Angeles local area. The rest of the 75 percent of all these 
passengers are from the region, and to and from other places in the 
Nation and the world. 

We think that this does establish, as at many other airports, that 
the essential nature of an airport is not local. It is national and 
international. I think one of the differentials between the operation 
of an airport and this entire aviation industry, and other things like 
bus terminals and railroads, is that we are in the midst of the most 
dynamic growth of any industry in the world. Based on my experi- 
ence of the last 12 years in airport management and airport con- 
sulting work, we are in a period of geometrical progression. To 
think now of withdrawing Federal support from this dynamic in- 
dustry is being unrealistic completely. 

For instance, the money available from Federal funds is approxi- 
mately $60 million for the entire Nation, and other territories. The 
city of Los Angeles alone has had one bond issue in that amount for 
the meeting of our own needs. The airline industry itself, in trans- 
portation excise taxes, last year paid an estimated $130 million in that 
10 percent tax on air travel, $130 million. 

enator Monroney. That is in addition to the tax they paid on 
fuel ? 

Mr. Fox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. And I imagine on tires and lubricating oil. 

Mr. Fox. That is right. Those are all individual property taxes. 
They are in addition, of course, to the gasoline. 
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Senator Monronry. And the other money went into the highway 
users fund because it is so earmarked. That is why I keep reverting 
to the fact, if necessary, we are entitled to some accommodation with- 
in the time scale of the Interstate Highway System for some of this 
money that we have seen aviation charged for facilities they cannot 
possibly use. 

In mentioning the number of counties served, Mr. Belding, how 
many counties. did you say you figure the Los Angeles International 
Airport serves? 

Mr. Betprne. We serve the southern California Basin, which is 
17,000 square miles and has about 8,500,000 people now. At the pres- 
ent rate of growth it will have about 13,500,000 in 1970. That is the 
core of the area. 

This airport is owned by the city of Los Angeles, a much smaller 
area of about 2,500,000 people that it serves. And it serves four more 
States coming in for transcontinental flights and for global flights. 

Senator Monroney. And also feeder flights. 

What I was getting at was the graph that you show, which is more 
or less the boarding and deplaning passengers taken off of the plane 
for those areas at Los Angeles International. 

Mr. Bevprne. Local flights from Salt Lake City, Utah, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Las Vegas, Nev., and so on. 

Senator Monroney. How many feeder lines serve? 

Mr. Beipinc. We have 13 airlines serving us now. Two others are 
coming in this year. 

Senator Monroney. How many of those are so-called local service 
lines ¢ 

Mr. De Sinva. Five local service. 

Senator Monroney. And that serves as a transportation network 
for all of California and probably for the surrounding States of Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and Utah ? 

Mr. Dr Sitva. Yes, sir. It would include what we might call a 
regional carrier. 

Senator Monroney. So much of the inbound traffic will deplane at 
International and transfer to other local flight services ? 

Mr. Dr Sttva. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. To major terminals? 

Mr. Dr Sitva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Could you tell us about the new and very for- 
ward looking arrangement of terminal buildings and ramp space ac- 
commodations / 

Mr. Betptnc. Would you like to take that, Mr. De Silva? 

Mr. Dr Suiva. The satellites, as you can see from the drawing, give 
complete circulation around the ramp so that you will have complete 
freedom of movement and thereby can accommodate many more air- 
craft. in a given area in the terminal than you can when you have a 
clutter by a finger operation, because both passengers and baggage flow 
underneath the ramp rather than on top of the ramp. All of these 
other facilities that are needed in the way of fueling and the other 
services for the aircraft are underground, so that there will be a com- 
plete clean terminal area and a very minimum of ramp clutter and 
equipment on the ramp itself. 
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Senator Monronry. You get a 360° service out of your satellite 
when you can only have at most 180, and in many cases only 90° service 
from the fingers ? 

Mr. Dr Siva. That is right. With this arrangement you can get 
more aircraft around the terminal than you can with the other. 

You will recall the one model of the United terminal that showed 
also the ramps, the loading bridges that are to give the passenger com- 
plete protection, both for enplaning and deplaning to the jets, and 
the maximum protection from noise and the jet blast. And of course, 
all the customer services are within the terminal itself. 

Each one of these terminals, I might add, would be handling more 
than the majority of a great many cities. More passengers would go 
through there than, for example, the cities of Phoenix, Columbus, 
Seattle, and so forth. 

Senator Monronry. You mentioned that your fuel service and all 
is underground; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dr Stiva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Would you tell the committee about. that 
future ? 

Mr. De Sirva. To this extent: All of the fueling will be under- 
ground. It will be an obligation of the carriers themselves to pro- 
vide and make the capital outlay to make it possible to have under- 
ground fueling at all the gate positions with the necessary jet fue) 
and the other high-test fuels that they might be using. 

There will be a bulk storage area. One refinery has brought a pipe- 
line in from the refinery and has a system of pipelines throughout the 
airport area. Two other large suppliers are now in the throes of 
studying the problem to provide a constant, unlimited supply under- 
ground to all gate positions at the airline’s expense. 

We, the city, the department of airports, are not making a capital 
outlay at all. 

Senator Monroney. Is that subject to Federal matching? Is the 
underground field installation now subject to Federal matching? 

Mr. De Sitva. No,sir. It will be an obligation of the airlines. We 
will not have any part of it. 

Senator Monroney. Airlines put it in from the edge of the airport 
to the service area center ? 

Mr. Dr Siiva. At their entire expense. ‘They will not be asking for 
funds from the Federal Government. It will be a private investment 
on their part. 

Mr. Betprne. I might add, also, Senator, in some cases the petro- 
leum company which gets the contract on a long-term basis supplies 
the pipeline and pays the cost. 

Senator Monroney. Are you anticipating substantial growth in the 
airfreight business in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Betptne. I wish we could handle it now. I have a few figures 
here that might be interesting to you. 

Our mail from 1950 to 1958 has increased from 26 million pounds 
to 38 million pounds, or 48 percent. 

Express has gone up from 12 million pounds to 23 million pounds, 
or 93 percent. 

Airfreight, 36,500,000 pounds to 75,500,000 pounds, or 107 percent. 

If we combine freight and express, as they generally do, we go from 
48,424,000 pounds to 98,644,000 pounds, or a total of 103 percent. 
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As a matter of fact, we could handle now at the Los Angeles Air- 
port, if we had the servicing facilities for it, we could get the business 
of probably three times the airfreight that we have now. It is a ma- 
jor problem with us and it is something we are going to have to meet 
in the new terminal area when completed. It will be a great source 
of revenue and a great matter of traffic and serving of traffic of the 
Los Angeles area. 

Senator Monroney. That is being done, and that growth has been 
accounted for by, you might say, obsolete freight equipment, as far as 
the air carriers are concerned. 

Mr. Beupine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. If those carriers had a low cost, heavy load 
factor, all-cargo plane, it would magnify those figures a great deal 
more. 

Mr. Bexpine. Of course, it would. What they are doing is just like 
taking a passenger car on a railroad and using it like a freight car. 
That is about what they are doing now. 

Senator Monroney. In anticipating the utilization of any airport, 
you must not only figure the passenger terminal facilities but you 
must have economical] means of handling with minimum labor re- 
quirements the freight as it comes in and goes out. 

Mr. Betptnc. Express and mail, too. 

Senator Monronrey. Whatever can be done in reducing these on- 
ground costs through excess handling five or six times to put a pack- 
age aboard would tend to lower the cost of airfreight or air express 
or parcel post and would further increase its growth potential, 

Mr. Bretpine. It certainly would. We are particularly anxious to 
get these increases because these carriers take off at odd hours when 
the airport is not congested, and we have the facilities from that 
standpoint, the runways, but not from the building standpoint. 

Senator Monroney. The greater the growth of airfreight, the 
greater the opportunities for future earnings on landing fees and 
things of that kind to help work toward the day when airports might 
be self-sustaining. 

Mr. Betpine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Do you anticipate any public relations prob- 
lem with the airport neighbors resulting from the commencing of 
jet airline operations ? 

Mr. Bevpine. I think we have a good answer tothat. We have our 
public relations director here, Mrs, Hereford. 

Could you handle that ? 

This is Mrs. Peggy Hereford, public relations director. 

Mrs. Hererorp. With our location we are quite fortunate in urging 
and having it developed. Most parts of our airport—the perimeter 
is in line with the industry, either on the airport or adjacent to it. 
We have the advantage of the clear zones into which a lot of money 
has gone. 

A third factor is that in the Los Angeles area, due to our military 
production at North American and Douglas-El Segundo, we have 
had jet operations since the first jet went into production in the mid- 
forties. So we have more or less grown up with it and gone from 
the early jets through the essential series with afterburners. So we 
are rather an airminded jet community, and most of our people one 
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way or another earn their money from aviation, or a large ma- 
jority do. 

Senator Monroney. You are very fortunate. 

Mrs. Hererorp. We will have some problems. 

Senator Monroney. You are very fortunate in having the normal 
takeoff over the ocean. It will cost you a great deal of money to 
acquire that last batch of residences that border on the coast, but that 
would be cheap indeed to the disturbance if the takeoff was over a 
highly conjested area. 

Mrs. Hererorp. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. What is happening in Los Angeles in the area 
relating to helicopters and heliports ? 

Mr. Betpinc. We have Los Angeles Airways serving our airport 
now, and they have for several years. They make about 18 stops about 
southern. California. These 18 stops are so located that they serve 
about 143 communities. It is quite popular. 

For instance, at San Bernardino you can buy a ticket to New York, 
and go by helicopter to the airline terminal and then on to New York. 
The charge is about $4. 

We go on also to San Fernando, and in the Los Angeles Basin. It 
is quite well covered. We hope to expand that. There are now several 
rental service groups that are renting helicopters to business organiza- 
tions. So our helicopter business is really increasing. 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t this the only place in the country where 
instead of being airport to airport, or airport to downtown, that your 
helicopter service serves suburban regions instead of flying merely 
the mail and back and forth from the post office ? 

Mr. Betptne. Yes. I have to say, however, that I don’t believe they 
could do it without subsidy. 

Senator Monroney. I am sure they couldn’t at this point because 
of the cost and the maintenance of the helicopters. But it is a very 
forward-looking program. And you are buildiny these heliports in 
some of the communities, are you not? 

Mr. Bevpine. Yes, sir. The final thing on our construction pro- 
gram, we have set aside $550,000 for heliports. We haven’t done any- 
thing about it because again FAA regulations are changing so much 
that we just are not sure that we want to go ahead right now. We 
want to be sure we have enough money with the main terminal before 
we do that. 

Senator Corron. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Senator Corron. Did I understand, in your general statement, that 
you have a separate airport in the Los Angeles region that handles 
your general aviation ? 

Mr. Betprne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Where is that ? 

Mr. Betptne. That is at Van Nuys, in the San Fernando Valley. 

Senator Corron. That takes care of all these private planes? 

Mr. Betpinac. Yes. There are several hundred of them tied down 
over there. 

Senator Corron. So that you don’t have any of that coming into 
any part of this airport? 
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Mr. Betprne. I think we have 1414 or 1514 percent. of our service 
at Los Angeles International which is general aviation. 

Senator Corron. What would you do with that under your pro- 
jected plans? su 

Mr. Be.pinc. We will continue to service it at Los Angeles Inter- 
national, yes, and we also have repair facilities and all that sort of 
thing at International through a concessionaire. 

Senator Corron. That does not complicate your situation or de- 
tract any from the safety feature of your planned operation ? 

Mr. Betprne. FAA says not. If you ever look at that radar scope 
on Sunday afternoon you would think it would. But they say it is 
no problem. 

Senator Corron. Is it the opinion of the experienced personnel that 
you have here that with the advent of the jet plane that you can, as 
a matter of safety, continue to have general aviation in the same air- 

ort without complications ? 

Mr. Bevpinea. I think we can if the jets fly certain ways. 

Mr. De Silva ? 

Mr. De Sitva. The integration of traffic at Los Angeles is the third 
busiest terminal in the United States, and as the chart shows there 
are some 1514 percent of our traffic which is general aviation. 

As Mrs. Hereford has mentioned we have a tremendous amount of 
jet traffic because of the production from both North American and 
the El Segundo plant of the Douglass Co., plus the visiting military 
that come there for business reasons because it is completely covered 
with instruments and all the landing aids necessary, and on week- 
ends we have quite a lot of military traffic. 

The integration of this traffic plus the helicopter traffic from some 
90 takeoffs and landings daily at International is surprising. It is 
all integrated into a very fine system. 

Of course, the smaller aircraft, I might say, the Piper Cubs and 
smaller ones, by necessity, and, of course, because of the density of 
traffic, eliminate themselves. But from a safety standpoint we have 
had a very, very excellent record. 

Senator Corron. The general aviation at the other airport, at Van 
Nuys, that is largely private aircraft? 

Mr. Dr Sitva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. They leave their planes there and commute? 

Mr. De Siva. No, sir. They are business people in that area, 
executive and personal aircraft. A great amount of our traffic, in- 
ternational, is of the large executive aircraft. I mean, industry 
people who come in from the East, the Ford Co. and the other in- 
terests that have business interests in Los Angeles. But don’t dis- 
count. We have a tremendous amount of little ships in and out of 
International. 

Senator Corron. The International Airport and the Van Nuys, 
those are all the airports in the area without counting the helicopters? 

Mr. Dr Siva. There are other airports. There is Ontario and 
Burbank, and Lockheed Air Terminal, and Douglass and Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Torrance. 

Senator Corron. Are those private? 

Mr. Dr Sriva. They are all public airports, except Lockheed. 

Senator Corron. But small ones? 
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Mr. De Sitva. Yes. 

Mr. Betprine. And primarily for private aircraft. 

Senator Monroney. Is Burbank a private airport ? 

Mr. De Sitva. Privately owned by the Lockheed Co. 

Senator Monroney. Open to the general public ? 

Mr. Der Sirva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. These are all privately owned ? 

Mr. Bewprne. Lockheed is privately owned. The city of Long 
Beach owns theirs, and the city of Culver City owns theirs. 

Senator Corron. Los Angeles is both the city and county? 

Mr. Poutson. One-third of the county. It is one-third of the 
county. 

Senator Corron. These airports are outside the city of Los An- 
geles, are they ? 

Mr. Poutson. They are adjacent to it. We surround the city, we 
run around it. It is like a Chinese puzzle. But they are adjacent 
territory. 

Senator Corron. I want to get straight in my mind just what your 
picture is on airports. 

Los Angeles, the city of Los Angeles, has the International and 
the Van Nuys? 

Mr. De Stuiva. Right. 

Senator Corron. These others are in the region but not actually 
connected with the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. De Stiiva. They are not operated by the Department of Air- 
ports, City of Los Angeles. The others are operated by the respective 
other municipalities. Clover Field, at the main Douglass plant, is 
in the city of Santa Monica. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Mr. Betptnc. Commissioner Dow reminds me that also at Van 
Nuys we have an international guard fighter wing, about 50 jet air- 
craft. That is being redesigned for jets but that is being paid for by 
the California National Guard involving one underpass and the 
lengthening of a runway. 

We are the city of Los Angeles, however. We have had very minor 
matching funds and are not anticipating any more. We will spend 
$12 million over there for clear zones so that we will run all the 
way to what we call the flood control basin and will be able to eventu- 
ally go to 15,000 feet on runways, if we have to. 

It is absorbing quite a bit of our money. 

Senator Corron. But the growth of the International Airport. is 
pure growth, and what you are projecting is in no sense a consolidat- 
ing operation ? 

Mr. Bexpina. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. If Burbank were to be abandoned because of its 
being surrounded by the city, or if the smaller privately owned air- 
fields that you see spread around there are to be converted, as we have 
heard in this testimony is happening all the time, then it would put 
greater need on Van Nuys or even on the other satellite airports that 
would be necessary to take care of that traffic ? 

Mr. Betpine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I join you and the other members 
of the committee in commending you gentlemen for this very inter- 
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esting statement. It is one of the clearest and one of the most in- 
formative that I have ever listened to since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. Betprne. Thank you. 

Mr. Poutson. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Belding could run a school for witnesses, 
and show them how to make a graphic and understandable presenta- 
tion in the limited time that he has consumed, I think he could shorten 
the sessions of Congress considerably. 

Senator Smathers, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Smaruers. No. The mayor answered my question. 

Senator Monronrey. Would you include for the record the amount 
of Federal funds that have gone into the Los Angeles International 
Airport? Perhaps that is taken care of in the appendixes that you 
had in the original statement ? 

Mr. Betpine. Mr. Dannenbrink, comptroller, will answer that. 

Mr. Dannenprink. Senator, I don’t believe it is all in. However, 
I would state that we have received $5,277,000 in Federal funds, which 
excludes approximately $1 million which the Federal Government 
invested in a fog-dispersal system that was merely an arrangement 
between the airlines, ATA, and the Federal Government, to put in 
the equipment. The city being the only one that could do it, we had 
to handle it. There was no advantage whatever to the city. The 
system didn’t work out. The Federal funds we got were $5,277,000. 
We received $657,000 of that for land, and the balance of it for airport 
improvements. 

We have to date not received one penny of Federal aid money in 
any buildings on the airport. 

Senator Monronry. No buildings whatever ? 

Mr. DANNENBRINK. No, sir. 

Senator Monronry. Have you furnished facilities to the Govern- 
ment in those buildings ? 

Mr. DaNNENBRINK. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronrey. Are they on a rental-paying basis or a 
gratuity / 

Mr. Dannenprink. The control tower pays $1 a year. The 
Weather Bureau pays us a reduced rental which attempts to take care 
of the heat, light, janitor service, and maintenance. It doesn’t quite 
doit. CAA also has free space; and they, too, pay us something like 
57 cents a square foot for heat, light, and janitor service, which costs 
probably about $1 a square foot a year. 

The customs and the immigration building, the airlines are taking 
care of that, through a flight arrival charge. That building was 
originally constructed by one of the airlines. When we got a second 
foreign carrier, the city bought that building. Since that time we 
have had to expand it twice, and already it is almost too small to 
serve the purpose. 

Senator Monronry. I believe you said that you have $5,277,000 in 
total Federal funds to devote to airport purposes. 

Mr. Dannenprink. That’s right. 

Senator Monronrty. What is the extent of the Los Angeles funds? 

Mr. Dannensrink. Los Angeles’ investment, total investment, for 
that airport is $29,400,000 to date. The Federal participation then 
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would be about 20 percent of that if we excluded our building invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Betpine. That is prior 

Mr. DANNENBRINK. Prior to the new development. 

Senator Monroney. With the new plan you are asking for, what 
degree of participation would there be in that ? 

Mr. DaNNensrinx. We would, of course, like to have 54 percent on 
all of the field facilities. However, that causes a problem because, as 
Mr. Belding told you, we have already, or will before the end of 
June, go to bid on $714 million worth of work, some of which you saw 
under construction. The control tower, the new runway. And we 
are going to start the central major utilities for the new terminal area 
and grading, all before the end of next June. 

Against that we have received grants of $314 million, or 15.7 per- 
cent. So that money, unless there would be some type of amendment 
as we suggested at the end of our presentation, is gone. We are only 
going to be able to receive 15.7 percent on $714 million worth of eligi- 

le work. Every penny of it. 

Senator Monroney. I think what Mr. Belding meant, without 
legalistic language, was that on work that is eligible for Federal 
participation, matching on the 50 or 54 percent basis, that is approved 
as being necessary, essential, and actually a commitment that could 
be made that it will be funded by the Government, that if this work 
is started prior to the time that funds become available in the fiscal 
year, the Government could pick up that expenditure when it was 
completed. 

Your State law requires it to be funded before it is contracted for? 

Mr. Bexpine. That’s right. That is our problem. 

Senator Monroney. So if we can do anything to provide this in- 
terim difference between the commitment and a real contractual au- 
thority, if the work is approved and is eligible, then when the money 
is due for the payment on the work after the funds become available, 
they should be claimed against the Federal aid to airports. 

I think it is a very important thing because many State laws have 
different devices and different limitations by the cities, particularly 
in their contracting, and the money must be on hand and in pocket 
before the contract is let. 

We will be glad to consider that very seriously as an amendment. 
I think all of us have some experience with the difficulty in that. 

If there are no further questions by committee members, we thank 
you again for the graphic presentation. We are glad to have had 
your able assistance to help supplement your able testimony. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Smith, we are happy to have you back 
before our committee. You have helped us in many air safety prob- 
lems, particularly in pointing up the need for speeding up the high 
intensity lighting program which you testified to before the commit- 
tee in our hearings a year ago on S. 3502. 

We will be happy to hear your testimony regarding the bill S. 1 
and the administration bill, which is No. S. 674. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIRLINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL, AS READ BY J. D. SMITH, ATR- 
LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Senator Monroney. I would like at the 
outset to express Mr. Sayen’s regret for not being able to attend these 
hearings, because as you well know the airport problem is one of 
serious concern to us. 

Frankly, after the excellent presentation of the people from Los 
Angeles, I feel like an amateur trying to follow Bing Crosby on a 
television program. 

We sincerely appreciate this opportunity to present our views with 
respect to airport matters, a subject which vitally affects each member 
of our association, and his ability to fulfill his statutory responsibility 
safely and efficiently. 

The Airline Pilots Association wishes to go on record in firm 
support of this amendment to the Federal Airport Act which would 
provide funds for airport construction more nearly congruent with 
the tremendous need for such development. We also urge that pri- 
ority be given for early adoption of this amendment in the interest of 
resolving a critical aviation problem which seriously handicaps the 
development of this essential industry. 

The record will indicate that we have previously supported similar 
legislation and amendments which have been made to extend the pro- 
visions of the Federal Airport Act since the original enabling legis- 
lation was considered. A considerable portion of the following testi- 
mony was included during our appearance before this committee 
during the previous congressional session in support of S. 3502, a com- 
panion bill of the one here under consideration. As the committee is 
aware, that legislation was given favorable consideration by the Con- 
gress but did not receive the approval of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. Since the testimony is so appropriate in the present con- 
text, it is again included in this statement. 

Our membership has a very keen interest in any legislation affect- 
ing the aviation industry and, more particularly, that concerned with 
airports, approach areas, traffic control, and the development of 
proper aircraft, all of which are important tools by which the pilot 
effectively pursues his profession. During our testimony before this 
body in connection with the passage of the present Federal Airport 
Act, we indicated that we were greatly disappointed and discouraged 
with the penurious approach to this very important problem. Ne one 
disputes the fact that our present airports were then, and still are, 
incapable of meeting even our present needs efficiently and safely. 

I would like to interject here, Mr. Chairman, that there is a possi- 
bility the airport problem is presented as one relative to introduction 
of jets. 

Three years ago we gave a paper in Boston which, in effect, said 
that, operationally speaking, we do not have a good airport in the 
United States. We still make that statement in spite of the presen- 
tation of the Los Angeles people and this is curtail no adverse criti- 
cism of their work. I think it merely points out the tremendous 
importance to have the wisdom and the foresight and planning that 
this community has done. 
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We would certainly feel much better about the whole overall prob- 
lem if this type of planning had been initiated and started many 
years ago. Unfortunately, there are some areas in the country that 
are planning in this manner but they are relatively few. 

In many metropolitan areas, airport facilities are presently greatly 
overtaxed with resultant delays and inconvenience to the traveling 
public. Further, smaller communities are still handicapped by lack 
of adequate airports to permit essential air service and their growth. 
This is true despite the fact that an adequate airways and airport 
system is peculiarly a Federal responsibility essential to interstate 
commerce and national defense. 

This problem is now further compounded by the advent of faster 
and heavier aircraft and developments possible in turbine-powered 
equipment. That the Congress has recognized the urgency of civil 
aviation needs is evidenced by its interest during the recent sessions. 
This culminated in a major change in the statutory provisions under 
which the industry has developed by adoption of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958. This new law generally establishes clear lines of 
authority and responsibility whereby the previous efforts of Congress 
to assist in this field may be fully realized. However, in spite of this 
keen interest and appropriation of moneys for various improvements, 
we have been unable to obtain proper consideration of one of the most 
critical areas—the airport. 

For example, a great deal of consideration has been given to the 
air traftic control problem. It appears that the improvement of this 
system will require a total approximating $3 billion in expenditures 
between now and 1963. The compelling nature of this need is not 
questioned by any Member of the Congress. However, from the 
standpoint of the airline pilot, who is a prime user of these facilities, 
a tremendous concern exists with respect to the lack of adequate 
interest in the function of the airport itself in the air traffic control 
picture. As a practical matter, proper air traffic control must move 
the aircraft safely and efficiently from the ramp at departure to the 
ramp at destination. The airways system must encompass the air- 
port system. However, the responsibility for the system is not placed 
in the same people as that of the air traffic system, and different meth- 
ods of checking the problem must be utilized. 

We believe it obvious that the en route air traffic control facilities 
can function efficiently only when the acceptance capability of the air- 
port at the end is good enough to allow aircraft to land at a rate com- 
mensurate with the capacity of the system in the air. Presuming the 
objectives of the Federal Aviation Agency are sufficiently realized, 
then the lack of adequate airport facilities will present us with a 
situation similar to a pipe which can accommodate a large flow of 
water but whose usefulness is destroyed by the fact that a restriction 
exists at the end which inhibits proper flow and prohibits total use of 
the maximum capacity. 

The solution to this phase of the problem resides in proper air- 
port development. This development must include the lowering, 
relocation, and marking and lighting of airport hazards, the elimina- 
tion of those hazards in our approach lanes, runways of proper 
length and strength to accommodate the speed and weight of our trans- 
ports, high speed turnoffs, the proper marking of those runways to 
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assist visual accommodation and the essential aids to navigation such 
as runway approach lights and the proper instrument landing systems. 
One of our airline captains with many thousands of hours of flying 
experience describes the airport approach problem as follows: 

Ten years ago the common weather minimum was 500 feet of ceiling and 
visibility of 1 mile and the common approach speed was 90 miles per hour. 
Today, in some fields, we find minimum lowered to 200 feet and one-half mile. 
Approach speed has risen to 150 miles per hour. True the alightment problem 
ig more accurately solved where ILS is available, but nevertheless, the time 
available for the pilot to orientate himself properly after becoming visual 
has decreased tremendously—40 seconds to 12 seconds. 

That airline travelers have been inconvienced at times by the fact 
that the pilot cannot land at a particular airport is no reflection 
on the professional ability of the pilot as he is doing the best possible 
job with the facilities available. The means to eliminate such prob- 
lems are immediately available. The industry and Government have 
reached agreement on most matters relating to standards for ap- 
proach lighting, runway strength and dimensional standards for 
civil airports, runway and taxi marking, uniform requirements for 
runway and landing strip lighting and miscellaneous criteria relat- 
ing to airport development. 

The chief stumbling block in the procurement of these necessary 
aids has been the lack of sufficient funds to procure and install the 
necessary improvements. The airports of this Nation constitute 
the originating and terminal points of the flow of interstate air 
commerce and the springboards for national defense. Consequently, 
we feel that Congress would be evading its responsibility in refusing 
to appropriate the funds requested in this legislation to remove 
present barriers to a maximum flow of that commerce. Further, it 
appears to us that we are not being logical or practical when Con- 
gress has appropriated billions for the development of an air traffic 
control system and, at the same time, by omission, not assured that 
the system will work properly by failure to appropriate sufficient 
funds to provide an airport necessary to the system. 

The funds which would be authorized by passage of S. 1 represent 
a needed and justifiable increase over the current authorization. The 
last session of Congress recognized this fact and passed similar legis- 
lation which unfortunately did not become law due to a Presidential 
veto. Such appropriation would allow our responsible people to 
actively improve our airport acceptance capability to a position more 
closely related to the capacity of our air traffic control system. Under 
present circumstances, and prior to contemplated improvements in 
procedures and hardware, the traffic control system is capable of a 
delivery rate in excess of our present airport acceptance capabilities. 
And this, I might interject, is the primary reason that we take the 
position that operationally speaking we do not have an adequate 
airport in the United States, and we can saturate any airport in the 
United States within an hour and a half using known techniques 
and existing equipment. 

To a degree, this problem has been overcome by the professional 
ability of the pilot with assistance from capable control personnel. 
This solution, however, is presently taxed to the limit and we must 
look elsewhere for an appropriate answer. We suggest that the only 
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answer resides, as indicated previously, in appropriate development 
of our airports. 

It is a well-known fact that scheduled service to many of our large 
cities has been conducted on a limited schedule due to the fact that 
the airport acceptance rate was simply not capable of accommodating 
the required capacity. Testimony on this subject has been introduced 
repeatedly by various segments of the industry. 

Others who have testified before this committee on this legislation 
have pointed out that a considerable sum of money has already been 
spent, allocated, or obligated for the development of civil airports. 
With this statement we cannot take issue other than to point out 
that irrespective of this fact, the insufficiency of our airport capacity 
is becoming increasingly acute. This is not the time to indulge in 
recriminations with respect to past actions. Rather, we must face 
the acute need with a bold approach if we are to avoid a future sit- 
uation where the recriminations will be much more severe. 

This committee is aware of the impact on international affairs of 
the commercial advent of the turbine-powered aircraft. At the pres- 
ent time, the greatest problem confronting development in this area 
resides in the lack of suitable runways to permit such aircraft to 
utilize their full capacity. This we submit is a critical problem to 
the national interest. 

We believe that these funds should be allocated in such a manner 
that their primary use will be to increase the operational capacity of 
our airports. Testimony introduced in the hearing during the last 
session, as an example, clearly indicated that construction at New 
York’s Idlewood Airport will consume approximately one-half of 
the total airport aid funds authorized to date. The latest official 
figure for expenditures at Idlewood Airport that I have seen is in 
excess of $230 million. 

Senator Monronry. Of which only a small percentage, according 
to our testimony, were Federal funds. 

Mr. Smitu. Less than 6 percent, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. 5.7 percent. 

Mr. Smitu. In the last couple of years the airlines themselves col- 
lectively have invested upwards of $100 million on airport improve- 
ment for their own facilities. 

While we must recognize the importance of adequate passenger 
handling facilities, it is believed that the appropriations here under 
consideration should not be diverted to such purposes. Rather, they 
should be utilized to provide the airport portion of the Federal air- 
ways systems and to increase and improve operational capacity. 

It is recognized that the citizenry takes some pride in modern ter- 
minal facilities. However, over and above certain minimum require- 
ments, such installations are not part of the basic Federal airways 
system. 

t Dinertion of such funds in this manner would only require that the 
Congress appropriate additional funds in the near future to resolve 
the more important airport problems relating to the airport itself and 
the necessary approach and landing facilities. 

In view of the foregoing, it is suggested that this committee should 
give consideration to a means whereby some control could be main- 
tained over the use of these funds to assure their proper application 
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to the primary purpose. We recognize the fact that section 5 of the 
proposed legislation is designed to accommodate such a view. Asa 
very minimum, we urge that this section be retained in the bill. 

owever, we are not confident that the language of the proposed 
section is sufficiently clear to assure that the money allocated will be 
utilized as we have indicated should be the case. While we are not 
prepared to propose specific language in this area, we are confident 
that this committee is eminently qualified to review the problem and 
express the appropriate congressional intent. 

n summation, we urge that the modernization of our airports be 
elevated to its proper position with respect to the total aviation fa- 
cilities problems. In view of the time required to develop plans and 
effectively improve our airports, it is believed that the urgency of this 
matter cannot be overstated, consequently we urge immediate favor- 
able consideration of the legislation here proposed. 

We sincerely appreciate this opportunity to express our viewpoint 
on this important legislation and wish to assure the committee that 
we are willing to assist in any manner possible during their delibera- 
tion on this matter. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, Captain, for your 
helpful testimony. 

Let me ask you about the bill before us, which provides $575 million 
over the 5 years, with $75 million available without reference to 
State allocations. Do you not think that it would better meet the 
airport needs of the Nation than the $200 million 4-year withdrawal 
program of the administration ? 

Mr. Sarru. Senator, I think the best answer I could offer to that 
question would be to refer to the document that I believe you intro- 
duced this morning in the record relative to the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s own survey concerning national airport needs, wherein 
over a similar period of time this Federal survey indicates a need 
in excess of $1,300 million. 

Frankly, this is getting into figures that are beyond my com- 
prehension. But the solution offered in recognizing the need is 
less than 15 percent of what the Agency that Congress has established 
to take care of this problem has already decided is needed. So 
obviously a proposal that is less than 15 percent of something that 
is indicated as being needed falls far short of what we should have 
available. 

Senator Monroney. Speaking now about allocating funds in a 
limited amount to do a job that could be done in one contract, have 
you had the experience that I have had in a number of airports in 
coming in to land on the north-south runway and find it is closed 
because they are adding another 200 feet to the runway, and you 
have to use a cross-wind runway with a high cross wind while 
that stays closed for the addition of say a few hundred feet, and you 
find out later, in inquiring, that “we want to build and plan to build 
a thousand feet or more, but we were just allowed so much money 
in this year’s allocation, so we are going to build it a bite at a time.” 

Would you not think that by that stop-and-start progress we keep 
a lot of our airports in poor condition and under somewhat of a 
dangerous condition, as far as handling of traffic is concerned ? 

Mr. Smitrn. This has been a very serious problem at many of our 
locations. Of course, as the airport people pointed out, without 
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being assured of assistance, their long-range planning is such that 
they cannot help but implement it on a bite-by-bite basis. 

We actually have some of our larger airports that are going 
through a kind of fast-pace patch type program resulting in our 
having only one runway available for use on the airport, and this on 
many occasions has caused us to pass up the airport and deny service 
to the traveling public, and it has had some other adverse effect on 
our operations. I think it is extremely important to appreciate 
these needs in connection with long-range planning relative to airport 
development. 

Senator Monronry. With regard to the imposition of a 50-50 
matching requirement for clear zones, we have heard testimony that, 
I think, $8 million was for clear zones—a part of it at least—but a vast 
amount of money is required for clear zones, which have no utilization 
whatsoever as far as the business of landing and enplaning passengers 
are concerned, but are strictly a matter of air safety. And so because 
of the rather wise 50-50 matching requirement to keep the local in- 
terests involved in it, do we not have some other obligation to help 
them on some of the things that we might say are not 1,000 percent 
related to the safety of handling air passengers ? 

Mr. Smirn. I agree with that, Senator. You may recall we dis- 
cussed this when I appeared before your committee last year. 

Senator Monroney. Concerning Caribou, Maine, I believe. 

Mr. Smirn. Frankly, prior to getting into the heavier jet aircraft 
we had many airports where we had some pretty good coverage as far 
as clear zones, mainly as a result of having additional runway length. 
Miami, for example, had considerably longer runways than the air- 
craft in operation at that time needed. 

Now we are entering into the area where we don’t have the benefit of 
additional or extra runway length. Consequently, when we leave the 
airport proper, or the paved surface, we will be in many cases at 
relatively lower altitudes, and therefore certainly the clear zone mat- 
ter will increase with importance as jet aircraft use is expanded to 
other locations. 

Senator Monroney. But it is primarily a safety matter, without 
any income yield or utility to the municipalities. 

Mr. Snrru. I think once again, getting into long-range planning, 
and particularly bearing in mind that I have always felt we failed 
to realize that there are advantages to sinking things in the ground 
that we can use. 

One of the points that impresses me on this terminal building at 
Los Angeles is that they have recognized the value of lowering some 
of the main part of the terminal building down into the ground itself, 
instead of continually raising all the structures around the airport. 
Possibly such type thinking, if applied in a part of the area off the 
end of the runway, would result in revenue to the airport operator. 

The point is that I don’t think this property off the end of the 
runway should just be considered a dead duck and something that is 
useless. I think with a little American ingenuity we can figure out 
how to get some money out of it. As far as needing it, there is no 
doubt that this is becoming more and more important. 

Senator Monronry. You don’t want to lease it out for high-tension 
wires or smokestacks ? 
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Mr. Smirn. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. Regardless of whether the clear zone is similar 
to the runway or whether it is like radar, something that is just an 
extra safety precaution, I gather from your statement that you feel 
that first the larger amount of money should be produced by Congress 
because of the imperative need of safety. Am I correct? 

Mr. Smirn. Safety certainly has prime importance on this. But 
there are also many other factors involved. Bearing in mind that the 
Government will have, by 1963, somewhere upward of $3 billion in- 
vested in the air navigation system just within the United States, not 
including the millions of dollars that are going into our NATO pro- 
gram, for example, if we do not have the ground machinery to match 
the capacity that will be generated by this new navigation system, we 
will never realize the benefit of such work. If we don’t take the air- 
port capacity and match it to the navigation capacity, you people can 
balance the budget very easily by putting this $3 billion back in Uncle 
Sam’s pocket and forgetting about any improvement in air navigation. 

Senator Corron. What did you mean in plain words by what you 
repeated twice in your statement, that you felt that this money should 
be used to increase the operational capacities ? 

Mr. Smirn. I am glad you asked me that question. By “operational 
capacity,” sir, we have-in mind the ability to take a person from a gate 
at one airport to the gate at the next airport in safe and efficient 
manner. 

Today we have a fair understanding of traffic control. The disad- 
vantage of today’s operation in many, many cases, in fact, one of the 
primary reasons for it, is the airport itself. We don’t have the gate 
space, for example, to maneuver around the terminal building. We 
don’t have the bypass pads at the end of runways to leave when we 
have a clearance. We cannot accommodate simultaneous landings or 
takeoffs which we know how to do. 

The proposal that the people from Los Angeles put on this chart 
here, to my mind, is one of the best long-range planning things I 
have ever seen. There is absolutely no doubt in the world that these 
people in Los Angeles, when they get through with their construction 
and hopefully have all the necessary aid to do it, will have an airport 
that can accommodate the eventual air navigation system. 

We don’t have that today. I will give you a rough idea of how it 
affects the industry. Mention was made of the fact that $30 million is 
paid airport people in rent always for space and whatnot. This is just 
money for which the airlines pay to be entitled to use a facility. I 
checked with my company today to get a rough idea of what it cost to 
have an airplane sit waiting for a gate. They advised me that a con- 
servative figure is $4a minute. We have many airports in the country 
where we wait over an hour fora gate. And ona trip from New York 
to Chicago, where we might spend $240 waiting for a gate, this is the 
revenue from nine passengers. Translated a little further, this means 
that the company has another 25-percent extra overhead which they 
can never regain even though they are already paying money to use 
this facility. 

Senator Monronry. With 60 to 70 passengers, that is high, because 
the plane is either delayed in departure or in debarking passengers, 
or probably both. 
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Mr. Smirn. I have never been able to come up with the answer to 
the passengers, who see their connecting flight out the window as it 
leaves the gate. 

Senator Corron. I want to get this plain in my mind. Do you 
mean by that that this money should be earmarked to be used on the 
runways to have more space, or do you mean in your discussion of 
gates that some of this money should be used to expand the terminal 
buildings and put in more entrances ? 

Mr. Smiru. Let me go back to the statement I made just a little 
bit before, Senator, that in our view traffic control, or the air traffic 
service, starts at the gate of departure and ends at the gate of ar- 
rival. Operationally, when we use the word “Operations,” we are 
concerned with the flexibility of the airport itself to permit landings 
and takeoffs, depending on the demand of the traffic; the ability of 
the airports to absorb the business or the amount of movements that 
are destined for the airport, without incurring all these numerous de- 
lays and creating the trmendous traffic-control bottlenecks; the ca- 
pacity and the flexibility of the airport system should permit the 
airlines, for example, to provide the service that they desire to give 
the local communities, along with being able to provide the service 
to the public that wants to use it. 

I might point out one item that might not have come up yet, but 
the lack of Federal airport aid is a very effective throttling movement 
toward stymying the expansion of the feeder-type operations. We 
operate in over 560 airports in the United States. We have instru- 
ment-landing systems at less than 200. 

Our biggest competitor in many of the short-haul operations is 
the bus because we can’t get the required low minimums with the new 
electronic equipment, because it is not installed. Many times when 
the people look out the window and see that there are clouds in the 
air, they will just forget about using the airline service and figure 
they can take surface transportation and get there faster. In many 
cases we would like to put bigger airplanes into some of these smaller 
airports, a point I am sure you are very familiar with in your sec- 
tion of the country, and I am also very familiar with. 

Senator Corron. I certainly am. 

Mr. Suirn. If we can’t get the runways lengthened to adhere to 
the Federal Government’s requirements governing the aircraft, the 
DC-3’s will be floating around New England for many, many years 
to come. And also, we will be forced to operate higher weather mini- 
mums. We cannot render the service to the public that we can 
give in other areas. 

Senator Corron. I am very much interested in what you are say- 
ing, and I think I understand it. But what I am trying to get is a 
plain, straight answer to this question: If the Federal Government 
can afford only so much money, whether it is $200 million or whether 
it is $500 million, or whether it is $750 million, in your opinion and in 
the opinion of your organization’s pilots, should that money be used 
on the landing areas, or on terminal buildings or on both? 

Mr. Smiru. It should be used on terminal buildings last. 

Senator Corron. In other words, if there isn’t enough money to 
take care of the problem of runways and expansion of the landing area, 
then it should be earmarked for that, unless there is some left over 
to go to the terminal buildings; is that a correct statement ? 
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Mr. SmirH. That is correct. If I may give you an example, I 
think we would both seriously question the advisability of putting a 
new terminal building initially in Berlin, N.H. I think we both would 
rather see the runways lengthened; we would both rather see the 
electronic equipment required to provide better service to the area. 

Senator Corron. Your illustration is excellent, because in that 
locality if we could raise the money and get the matching funds and 
have the runways for larger planes, the terminal building would be 
forthcoming without Federal aid. As far as we locally are concerned, 
that is true. 

One further thing. You said that there wasn’t a completely safe 
airport in this country. 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir, I didn’t say that. 

Senator Corton. What did you say ? 

Mr. Suir. Operationally speaking, which gets back to the matter 
of airport capacity and airport capability. 

Senator Corron. What was it you said? You said, I still assert, 
even after listening to the plans of the Los Angeles area, that there 
isn’t an airport in this country that is what? 

Mr. Smiru. That has the capacity to handle the volume of traffic 
that we know today we could move through it. 

Senator Corron. Is that true in other countries, that they do have 
some ? 

Mr. Smirn. There are some. 

Senator Corron. Where? 

Mr. Smiru. London is one. 

Senator Corron. That is really abreast of the times and equipped to 
take care of the full volume of traffic? 

Mr. Smirn. London has many more improvements and electronic 
equipment on it than what we consider a low-density airport in the 
United States. 

Senator Corron. That is very interesting. I thank you. 

Senator Monroney. As I understand it, you don’t disassociate the 
terminal building with importance in the Federal airport picture. 
You say it has a lower priority than the length of runways or the 
clear zones or taxiways and turnouts; is that correct ? 

Mr, Smiriu. That is correct, Senator. Actually it is an element of 
urgency. Certainly, we do not take the position that we don’t need 
terminal buildings. But having worked with the traffic control phase 
of the operation, and recognizing that we are on the horizon of be- 

inning to hopefully come up with some tremendous improvement 
m the ability to move traffic even more safely and much more effi- 
ciently, we cannot reap the benefit of this tremendous investment un- 
less we have the capacity on the airport. 

The airport people themselves, I know, have spent years attempting 
to determine what the requirements for jet operations are. We tried 
to flush this out, to get some definite figures that they could use. 

I think one of the primary examples showing the problems con- 
fronting the airport operator is in the presentation of the Los Angeles 
gpople where, in spite of the tremendous amount of work they have 

one, they have just got hit again with another $8 million worth of 
sperstonal improvements that FAA feels is needed to handle the jet 
airplane. 
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This is one of the problems that has been confronting them for 
many, many years. 

So that we are not warring with the airport operator, trying to 
say that he shouldn’t have this type of equipment. It is just the 
fact that we will be able to move these airplanes. Within a couple 
of years the airline fleet will be increased by 20 to 25 percent. 

You may be surprised to know that we actually only represent 
about 2 percent of the users of the airspace. And while these new 
airplanes are coming in, they will not be taken out of the system. 
They may have new paint on the airplane, or somebody else may 
be operating them, but there will be an additional 20 to 25 percent 
of aircraft within the next couple of years. 

This is why we feel it becomes so important to build up this air- 
port capability. We are seriously discouraged over the fact that 
along with the airport aid problem we are having trouble with the 
budget in getting the proper weather reporting machinery, which 
we certainly hope to come back and talk about some day. 

Senator Monroney. In going back again to the airport terminal 
facilities, it is the funnel through which people have to go, to be 
processed to board the plane. Under IFR you have an anticipated 
time of departure. If you lose that time you are apt to be thrown 
back at the end of the line and lose not 10 minutes delay in getting 
the people boarded but perhaps half an hour or three-quarters of 
an hour waiting for clearance, are you not ? 

Mr. Smirn. Worse than that, Senator, is the fact that airspace is 
wasted, because if a man is given a clearance and for some reason 
he gets tied up at the end of the runway, which I am sure you have 
experienced at Washington, he will sit at the end of the runway 
with that clearance in his hand for 45 minutes. 

Meanwhile nobody gets to use that airspace. When you string 
this out over 30 or 40 airplanes that are waiting to depart because 
you don’t have the proper system, then you can realize the magni- 
tude of the problem. 

Also, within the next couple of years we will have the ability to 
eliminate this type of delays if we have the proper airports. It does 
little good to give us the ability to give the man the same type of 
clearance he is getting today but pay him maybe 10 times more to 
run that service and still have him sit at the end of the runway for 
45 minutes. 

Senator Monroney. Then, by the degree of the numbers of addi- 
tional planes that are landing and enplaning or deplaning passengers, 
and by their relative size, the problem of the capacity of the air 
terminal becomes even more important as to one-time arrivals and 
departures of our scheduled airlines does it not? 

Mr. Smirx. That is correct, sir. And just to get back into a couple 
of amateurish figures, the airlines today actually transport a small 
number of people through the sky. We have only flown actually 
less than 20 percent of the people in the United States. So that we 
have only started to scratch the surface, even though there are $3 
billion going into new equipment, and over $400 million in some of 
the present equipment, and this doesn’t include all the airplanes we 
are flying. This just refers to airplanes that are earmarked for the 
military project in the case they are needed. 
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Which brings up one other point that possibly has been overlooked. 
There is absolutely no doubt in the world that should we become 
involved in some kind of a difficulty that primary support within 
the United States will be by air, and therefore the improvement and 
operational capability at an airport is certainly tied very closely to 
military activity. 

And I think one of the reasons this airport aid is beginning to 
come into proper prospective is that the carriers are getting into jet 
age. The military have long since solved this problem merely be- 
cause they have had the money available to develop the proper 
installations. 

Senator Monroney. You feel that even though it might unbalance 
the Federal budget to the degree that the committee bill exceeds the 
administration bill, it is a justifiable expenditure for the future prog- 
ress, safety, and defense of the country ? 

Mr. Suiru. Well, I am not an economist, Senator, as you well know. 
I bring you the problem we have. If I may, I will answer your 
question this way, and if you feel I haven’t answered it, I will try 
again. 

There is no doubt in my mind that as we start rapidly increasing 
air travel throughout the United States, that if we don’t get this 
airport program we will certainly adversely affect the safety of opera- 
tions, and in effect we will have to reduce the overall air carrier 
operation. The effect of this will be to completely negate the billions 
of dollars that have been poured into the air navigation system. 

Senator Monroney. Some $600 million a year is the estimated cost 
of maintaining and equipping our present air traffic control system. 

Mr. Smirn. This is only part of it. As you well know, Senator, 
there has been a tremendous amount of work already accomplished 
on some of this equipment. Fortunately, while some of it may not 
be fruitful, at least we know it won’t work. And therefore we don’t 
have to spend a lengthy period of time wasting vast sums of money 
going through simulation and evaluation. 

This is where I hope we will have some answers in the not too 
distant future. We are rapidly increasing our knowledge of things 
that won’t work, and from this maybe we are taking a lesson from 
Edison. He found the light by finding out how not to do it and 
eventually came up with the answer. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have any further questions? 

Senator Corron. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Captain Smith, for 
your very helpful testimony. We appreciate your taking the time 
to represent the airline pilots who have been so helpful in passing on 
somany important issues of air safety. 

Mr. Smiru. I certainly appreciate having had the opportunity of 
seyrering before you. 

enator Monroney. Our hearings wouldn’t have been complete 
without your testimony. 

The next witness and the last of the day is Mr. Henry P. Julliard, 
ere; American Association of Airport Executives, Louisville, 

y. 

We appreciate your attendance. We apologize for the lateness of 
the hour. We beg your indulgence for having taken so much time 
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with the other witnesses who came such great distances and who were 


heard before you. __ ‘ 
You may proceed in your own way. The committee is not pressed 


for time. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY P. JULLIARD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ATR- 
PORTS, LOUISVILLE AND JEFFERSON COUNTY AIR BOARD, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Mr. Jutiiarp. My name is Henry P. Julliard, and I am from Louis- 
ville, Ky., where I am employed by the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Air Board as the deputy director of airports for Louisville 
and Jefierson County. In that capacity I assist in the operation, 
maintenance, and development of the two municipal airports in Louis- 
ville, one which is Bowman Field, a busy general aviation airport, and 
Standiford Field, a medium hub air carrier airport on which we also 
have a wing of the Kentucky Air National Guard, and I might say a 
reasonable amount of military traffic. 

However, today I am here in my capacity as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Executives. On their behalf I would like 
to express our sincere appreciation for permission for me to appear 
and to have the opportunity of expressing our opinions in favor of 
S. 1 which is to amend the Federal Airport Act and to obligate funds 
for airport development. 

The American Association of Airport Executives, commonly re- 
ferred to as AAAKE, is a professional association of airport executives 
responsible for the operation, maintenance, and development of many 
of the Nation’s public airports. AAAE has, today, a membership of 
over 575 members. Approximately 800 have in their hands the stew- 
ardship of 330 of the Nation’s airports, located in 47 States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

These 330 airports I might add are in general airports that accom- 
modate air carrier operation. But we do cover the entire range of 
airports from the very largest to some of the smallest. 

A large number of the remaining AAAE’ers are members of air- 
port commissions, authority or other local governmental aviation 
agencies. 

We have a relatively small number of members who manage air- 
ports in friendly foreign countries, however, none of these members 
participated in the preparation of this position or were consulted 
regarding the testimony I am presenting to you for AAAF. 

Immediately prior to the second session of the 85th Congress, a 
national airport survey was conducted jointly by the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials, the Airport Operators Council 
and our association for the purpose of determining the need for the 
development of the public airports of the Nation. Questionnaires 
were sent to the aiport authority, board, commission, or local gov- 
ernmental body owning and/or operating the 2,874 public airports in 
the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the then 
Territory of Alaska. Questionnaires were also sent to those com- 
munities which were known to be contemplating the construction of 
a new public airport. Approximately 44 percent of the communi- 
ties queried replied or a total of 1,255 replies in all were received. 
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These replies reported a total of over $1,066 million of planned 
airport development within the period of calendar years 1958-61, 1n- 
clusive. These replies showed that $521 million in local funds were 
either on hand or available to the local governmental body from local 
sources and another $68 million was anticipated from State sources. 
This created a deficit for essential public airport development of over 
¢477 million. The deficit was fairly evenly spread over the then 4 
years in question with requirements varying from $102 million to $182 
million per year. Copies of this survey were extensively distributed 
to Members of Congress during the second session of the 85th Con- 
eress and is also a matter of record in the testimony surrounding the 
hearings on S. 3502 of that session. S. 1 will make up the deficit 
indicated and enable this airport development to become an accom- 
plished fact. 

The principle of Federal control over interstate commerce and the 
resulting aid to airports has long been recognized. An airport is 
not merely a local facility serving a local community but a part of a 
vast nationwide and, in some cases, worldwide air transportation sys- 
tem. Many of the public airports of the Nation are so in need of de- 
velopment as to create a severe bottleneck in our airway capacity. 

A spot check of airports recently brought forth the conclusion that 
the results of this survey are conservative and we feel that when 
we presented it in testimony on S. 3502, and now that we are reintro- 
ducing that into the record, we still stand on those figures because 
we are confident that if anything they are conservative. 

Airports and the aviation industry as a whole are not readily 
comparable to other transportation terminals or facilities. The pub- 
lic airports are a true public facility used not only by the scheduled 
airlines but by business, pleasure, and military aircraft. Because 
of this peculiar status, the public airports of the Nation are not 
yet in a position to defray their capital and operational outlays by 
service charges or other sources of revenue alone. 

The cost of developing a public airport is not limited to terminal 
building, runways, aircraft parking areas and the like, but requires 
substantial expenditures for such other necessary facilities as water, 
sewer, power, and highway access. 

The Federal Government reaps substantial benefit from the pub- 
lic airports of the Nation not only from the interstate and interna- 
tional transportation aspects, but from the military reserve qualities 
inherent in each such airport. Federal aid to airports is one of the 
biggest bargains that the Federal dollar buys today, for— 

(a) It is matched on a 50-50 basis by the local government and 
is really local government’s assistance in carrying out of Federal 
responsibilities to interstate commerce and interstate transportation. 
This is one of the few nations of the world where the Federal Govern- 
ment does not pay the entire cost of public airports. 

(6) In the event of war or national emergency, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has available to it a reserve of public landing area facilities 
which cost them nothing for operation and maintenance from the day 
of construction to the day of usage. That burden is fully under- 
taken by the local governmental body sponsoring the airport. 

If an air transportation system is to adequately serve the public 
convenience and necessity and thereby the needs of the Nation, every 
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unit of that system must be kept in balance for efficient economical 
operation. For example, if an airway leading to a terminal airport 
has a capacity of 60 aircraft per hour while the runways at the 
terminal airport have a capacity of but 35 aircraft per hour, a severe 
bottleneck occurs which jeopardizes not only safety but destroys the 
speed factor which caused the aircraft to be developed in the first 
place. Therefore, to preserve the substantial investment of the Fed- 
eral Government in other aeronautical facilities, the Federal Govern- 
ment must fully shoulder its responsibility in the development of the 
public airports of the Nation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, now a part of FAA, was 
historically conservative in their forecasts. Their most recent fore- 
east predicts that the Nation’s airlines wi)) carry 66 million passengers 
and fly 35 billion passenger-miles in 1960—gentlemen, that is next year 
and our airports are not ready to serve the aircraft which will be 
required nor the people which will be flowing through our airports. 
This same forecast predicts that by 1970 these figures will double. 

Airports are major public works undertakings. The vast majority 
of our public airports would fall into the intermediate category both 
as to community size and airport size. The intermediate communities 
are not equipped to adjust themselves to a stop-and-go on-again-off- 
again program for financing public works improvements. 

It frequently takes several years to get together preliminary design, 
layout engineering and cost estimates; authorization and sale of 
bonds: land acquisition, detailed plans and specification; advertise- 
ment and award of bids; and the ultimate result—after many legal, 
engineering and political hurdles have been surmounted—construc- 
tion. 

Construction alone frequently takes in excess of a year. All told it 
is not uncommon for 5 to 6 years to elapse from inception of a project 
to ribbon cutting. With this kind of lead time requirement, a concise 
4- to 5-year program at a set level of expenditure is essential if we are 
to provide an air transportation system geared to the needs of the 
public and the national defense. This is especially true when you 
consider that locally the airport must compete with such pressing pub- 
lic requirement as water, sewer, streets, and schools for the available 
local tax dollar. 

The professional members of our association do their utmost to put 
their airport facilities on a self-supporting basis by requiring users 
to pay their fair, reasonable, and proportionate share of the cost of 
operating, maintaining, and developing that airport. Only a few of 
the huge population centers are able to fully amortize capital invest- 
ment. 

However, continued Federal aid to the public airports of the Nation 
is essential if air transportation is to continue to serve the Nation 
with technologically improved aircraft for: 

(a) the huge capital outlays required for essential airport improve- 
ments quickly outstrip the revenues produced ; 

(6) the rapid growth of the Nation’s population; the utilization of 
air transportation ; and the rapid obsolescence created by technological 
development has made the building of local reserves for capital im- 
provements to airports impossible. 
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The Federal Government having heretofore fully recognized its 
legitimate responsibilities in air transportation and air transportation 
facilities must assume and carry out their fair share of the financing 
load for the improvement of the public airports of the Nation. If 
the Federal Government does not assume and carry out their fair 
share of the financing load on a regular long-term basis, we must be 
content with a second-rate air transportation system geared to the 
piston-engine-driven aircraft and to a diminution of our military re- 
serve capability. ; 

I wish to also point out that we sometimes overlook the require- 
ments of general aviation—nonscheduled charter, air taxi service, 
corporate or business aircraft and recreational flying. Given more 
and better airports, this segment of air transportation portends an 
astounding impact on our economy. 

I would like to stress that the smaller public airports of the Na- 
tion are extremely important to our national air transportation sys- 
tem and particularly important to the ever-increasing usage of cor- 
porate aircraft by business. These airports serve general aviation 
primarily. General aviation owns and operates many more aircraft— 
in fact, I have been told 40 times more than the scheduled air carrier 
fleet of the Nation—flies many more hours, than do either the airlines 
or the Defense Establishment. 

The construction of a general aviation airport is a major under- 
taking that must vie for the taxpayer’s dollar, with street, water and 
sewer requirements, police and fire protection. A small number of 
dollars in Federal aid to such an airport is frequently the difference 
as to whether or not the airport can be built. At the same time the 
impact of a small expenditure for a general aviation airport has little 
or no effect on whether needed facilities can or will be constructed in 
major metropolitan areas. A small reduction in the Federal contri- 
bution to the cost of a major metropolitan airport rarely jeopardizes 
the construction of facilities at such an airport because of a much 
broader base upon which to spread the increased local cost. 

My next remarks may be of particular interest to Senator Cotton 
because I believe that this point was brought out just in the previous 
testimony. Last year a Mr, A. I. R. Jamieson, who happens to be 
the manager of the Christ Church Airport in New Zealand, the air- 
port from which many of our people jump off into Antarctica, on 
Operation Deep Freeze, was sent around the world by his commission 
to study the airports of the many countries he visited for the purpose 
of coming back to New Zealand with the answers. 

He visited with us in Louisville and with many other airports in 
the United States. And I venture to say that Mr. Jamieson, in a 
period of a very few weeks, visited the site, studied the financial 
problems, the master planning, the operation and the maintenance of 
more airports than anyone else other than perhaps a few successful 
consultants or governmental people charged with that responsibility 
of inspecting airports. He told me something that astounded me, and 
although he doesn’t claim to be an expert he nevertheless did have 
in a very relatively short period a tremendous amount of opportunity 
to Senpane, and this is what he said, and I want to quote his exact 
words: 
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“T am amazed that the airports in Europe generally are better pre- 
pared for the jet age than the airports in your great country.” 

He did not specify particularly which. 

I happened to take a trip to Europe about 18 months ago and I 
found that I could not plan a trip that I could fly in the Carvelle be- 
cause it wasn’t going where I wanted to go and every time I was going 
around I was getting into American equipment. ‘The equipment we 
have developed here is in general so far superior to anything else the 
world has produced and in such larger numbers that it is disturbing, 
shall we say, to find that perhaps we are close to running second in 
the development of our airports when everything else we are doing 
appears to be the very best. 

I know that the air traffic control system that is used in Europe is 
our system. As I have often told people in the Louisville area who 
asked me to speak to them, that I saw over there the finest air traffic 
control system in the world and then told them that I could have vis- 
ited that same system in Cincinnati, Chicago, and so on. So here in 
airports we seem to be lagging. 

To clarify any misunderstanding that could occur, I must tell you 
that our association has gone on record, on several occasions as being 
unalterably opposed to including airport maintenance such as seal 
coating and/or joint filling as an item eligible for Federal aid. We are 
not, however, opposed to the provision in S. 1 that authorizes the 
periodical seal coating of flexible airport pavements and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements at airports at which air traffic is 
not sufficient to meet the criteria of the administrator for the location 
of an airport traffic control tower operated by the FAA, because this 
exception will protect the public investment in a group of airports that 
are a necessary part of our overall air transportation system but that 
operate under very frugal conditions. 

The one and only exception we take to S. 1 is the inclusion of passen- 
ger automobile parking facilities on the list of items that shall not be 
an allowable project cost under the act. We consider vehicular park- 
ing lots as essential to the welfare and safety of those persons using 
the airports as is the roadway system, the fact that paid parking exists 
in some location, notwithstanding. 

We well remember that the Senate passed, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, a bill similar to S. 1 in the last session. We are confident that 
history will repeat itself insofar as the Senate is concerned, espe- 
cially after reading the distinguished list of sponsors of this bill. 

Our fears, however, are that the opponents of this legislation will 
again try to sabotage your efforts, first by attempting to amend S. 1 
so as to greatly reduce its effectiveness, and if this fails, by another 
veto. The veto message attached to S. 3502 of the last session of 
Congress stated, among other things, that Federal aid to airports 
should be graduated downward to eliminate this program. The 
President, approximately 1 week ago, reiterated this position when 
he proposed a 4-year program that would gradually end Federal 
grants for airport construction. 

This, the administration’s position, when we stand on the threshold 
of the jet age, threatens the world leadership we have attained in 
global air transportation. We have had ample opportunity to study 
the provisions of S. 1 since it embodies practically the same provisions 
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as S. 3502 of your last session. Now, we know that any organization 
or interested individual could present many amendments to this bill 
to satisfy their personal or selfish desires; however, AAAKE, after 
most careful and lengthy consideration, is in full accord with S. 1, 
with a minor exception, previously mentioned, and respectfully urges 
this committee to do everything in its power to bring about its 
enactment. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

Mr. Jutuiarp. It has been a privilege to appear. 

Senator Monroney. You are satisfied as a member of AAAE in the 
State allocation formula and the 75 percent that goes to the States on 
the basis of this formula, are you? 

Mr. JutuiArp. We are satisfied, Senator, and we kicked around a 
lot of other formulas we thought might work that we could present to 
this committee. Frankly, that tried and tested formula appears to 
be the best. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you have found no test adverse 
to the 75-percent allocation and 25-percent discretionary, from the big 
airports, from the little airports, or from anybody excepting the ad- 
ministration, who want a 50-percent discretionary breakdown? 

I cannot understand why everybody who uses the program, who 
matches it 50-50, and who goes to the work of originating these proj- 
ects, would not be in favor of it, and why the administration suddenly 
wants to change it and give 50 percent of the funds to be spent at the 
discretion of one man, and that would be the aviation administrator. 

Mr. Jutur1arp. That, of course, is why we look at that type of for- 
mula very carefully, because we don’t feel that the Administrator can 
know the local conditions as well as we do, so we hesitate to not object 
to anything that may place in his hands such powers that he can 
dictate too much of the projects that we are going to want to do on 
our airport. The priorities he may establish sometimes are not in the 
best interest of safety, although, mind you, he doesn’t mean it that 
way. But he can’t be everywhere, nor can his representatives be 
everywhere. They must place some faith in the engineers who have 
studied a particular airport, and if he has too much discretionary 
power, I am afraid that our program will suffer and our development 
will not be as efficient. 

Senator Monroney. Under S. 1 we are sure, no matter where he 
puts the discretionary authority, of $75 million a year going out on 
a State formula basis. Wecan calculate from looking at the formula 
what you are going to have to spend and what is coming to the State 
of Kentucky, or the State of Oklahoma, or the State of New Hamp- 
shire, without reference to whether a new man is in or an administra- 
tion is changed. That is in the law and that is what the State’s pri- 
oe allocation is. 

Therefore, you can schedule your work, you can plan your program, 
with some degree of certainty at least about the money that you will 
receive. But if half of this money is to be left to Washington’s dis- 
cretion, and with only the minimal amount to be allocated under the 
administration bill, a declining amount, you cannot prepare any 
program. 

r. JULLIARD. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. The part the States are sure of in the adminis- 

tration bill is only half of the first $65 million for the coming year, 
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which would be $3214 million that the States—49 States—can get. 
The next year it will be half of $55 million, which would be $2714 
million. The following year it would be half of $45 million, which 
would be $2214 million. And the last year it would be half of $35 
million, which would be $1714 million. 

But you reach a point where you get down to $25 million, or $1714 
million, and the airport executives and cities will say it is not w orth 
fooling with. Why should we put up with Federal dictation as to 
how we should plan our taxiways, and the heaviness of our runways, 
and the runup pads at the end ‘of the runway with the requirements 
for paying the going rate of labor in the area, and all the other things 
that bring these up to Federal standards? 

Unless there is enough money for the States to make it worthwhile 
the Federal program w ill act as a brake rather than an accelerator on 
the airport program. 

Mr. Juuirarp. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. If it is left in uncertainty, which it un- 
doubtedly would be if the administration were successful in the with- 
drawal program, they could only withdraw until about January 20, 
1960, and by the Constitution a new occupant of the White House 
would make his policy. So you would stymie and frustrate the efforts 
of the cities to facilitate a 5-year program such as this would permit 
them to do. 

Mr. Jutuiarp. Yes, sir; and I pointed out in my statement that very 
often these major projects take 5 to 6 years from their inception to 
ribbon cutting, which bears out what you say, that you cannot plan 
these projects unless you know you can depend on the dollars. 

Senator Monroney. Under the report of the Federal Aviation 
Agency on the administration bill, your allocation out of the $65 
million. would be $480,250, the big year, the first year; it would drop 
to $407,831 the second; $335 412 the third year: and $259,152 the 
fourth year. That. is for the whole State of Kentucky. 

I don’t know what your major airport there at Louisville costs, 
but I suspect the overpass going into your four-lane highway costs 
as much as is being allocated to the entire State of Kentucky for the 
last year of the administration’s bill. 

Mr. Juuirarp. That’s right. We have in Louisville Standiford 
Field alone a plan for the next 2 years, a total expenditure that will 
be close to $2 million. And that is Standiford Field only. 

So the rest of the State would suffer pretty badly if we got it 
all; which we wouldn’t. That is how much we would need. That 
is $5 million. And in the next 5 years it must be $5 million if we are 
to keep up with the pace. 

Senator Monroney. If it is necessary to have an airport system 
of the magnitude to meet the $1,300 million needs requirements 
found by the Federal Aviation Agency, then would you not be in 
favor of slippage in some other programs by reducing their scope 
a little bit; maybe delaying their conclusion or trimming down on 
odds and ends to accommodate these amounts within the budget? 

Mr. Juuurarp. I think that is the only businesslike way of going 
about it, because the success of the many other things the Government 
is planning on doing also depends on its transportation system. 
Here is an important segment of that transportation system. 
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We would retard or even nullify the efficient use of some of these 
things. I can’t specify specifically what they may be. But I am 
sure we know the transportation system. Upon it hinges our economy 
in many respects and therefore we must not neglect this phase of 
the transportation system even if it means taking money away from 
something else, or a little of it. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. I thank the witness for his statement. I won’t 
ask any questions at this time. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. We appreciate very much your helpful testi- 
mony and your courtesy in coming here. I wish to apologize for the 
lateness of the hour but we have been trying to take all witnesses 
who had to depart. 

Now we will hear a statement by the Honorable Ken Hechler, 
Representative in Congress from the State of West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KEN HECHLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to tes- 
tify in support of S. 1, the Federal-aid-to-airports bill. 

I desire to commend the members of this subcommittee, and par- 
ticularly you, Mr. Chairman, for your unremitting efforts to secure the 
passage of this legislation which is vital to the future of our country. 
From the simple standpoint of the protection of the lives of our 
citizens who ride the airlines, this legislation is necessary; but, there 
are many other considerations which should also dictate favorable 
action. I believe that the industrial development of our Nation and 
the future progress of our national economy rest on an enlightened 
program of expanded air transport. 

The jet age is already overtaking us. This morning’s paper re- 
vealed the startling news that the first commercial jet plane has 
spanned the continent in 4 hours and 10 minutes. Soon these jet 
flights will be routine, not only from coast to coast, but between in- 
land points. We must prepare our landing strips for jet use. We 
must move forward today, not. tomorrow, to provide the necessary 
safety devices. We must anticipate the tremendous increase in air 
traffic in the future by acting today, without any further delay. 

1. The Tri-State Airport (Huntington) : Perhaps I can best illus- 
trate the national need for this legislation with some local illustra- 
tions of the needs of two airports in my district, at Huntington and 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The Huntington Airport, known as the Tri- 
State Airport, services Ashland and the eastern portion of Kentucky, 
as well as southeastern Ohio and western West. Virginia. Adminis- 
tratively, it is controlled by the Tri-State Airport Authority, financed 
by Cabell County, Wayne County, the city of Huntington and the 
towns of Ceredo and Kenova—all in West Virginia. The Parkers- 
burg Airport, known as the Wood County Airport, services not only 
the area in West Virginia near Parkersburg, but also Marietta in 
Ohio and other sections of that State across the Ohio River. 

Mr. Chairman, the Tri-State Airport at Huntington, like other 
West Virginia airports at Charleston, Morgantown, Elkins, and 
Clarksburg, was built by leveling a mountain top. In our mountain- 
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ous State, so pleasing to the vacationer, hunter, and fisherman, we 
need not only men but money to move our mountains. For 30 years 
after World War I, the Huntington Chamber of Commerce and va- 
rious public-spirited groups and individuals worked to raise the 
money which built this airport. When the site was finally secured, 
it was necessary to blast away the hilltops to build the runways. 

Therefore, the difficult terrain sends the costs of airports up even 
higher than the hills for which my State of West Virginia is noted. 
And now that we need newer and longer runways for the proper in- 
stallation of glide slope, and to cover the safety factor for jet landings 
and takeoffs, we are faced with the stark fact that it will cost us 
$100,000 per hundred yards of runway. 

The tremendous cost of constructing highways in mountainous 
country has forced my State to limp along with a road network which 
has many shortcomings. This, coupled with a recent decline in rail- 
road passenger and freight facilities, means that air travel in West 
Virginia has and will assume rising importance. 

I will be blunt about our economic situation, Mr. Chairman. Over 
300,000 of our West Virginia citizens are drawing surplus com- 
modities—the highest percentage of any State in the Union. Perhaps 
we have depended too long on the one-crop philosophy, and the de- 
clining employment in the coal industry—that one crop—has deliv- 
ered a near-mortal blow to our economy. West Virginia must attract 
new and diversified industries. Our State has many advantages— 
natural resources, cheap water transportation and supply, rail and 
freight lines, a plentiful labor supply, and a strategic location within 
500 miles of nearly 60 percent of the Nation’s population. 

But we cannot benefit from these strategic factors under current 
conditions. I firmly believe that the development of air transporta- 
tion is one key to the future economic progress of West Virginia. 
This is the key which will unlock untold treasures. We must be bold 
in our vision and firm in our determination to unlock these treasures, 
for if West Virginia remains an economically distressed area it will 
inevitably delay recovery in the rest of the Nation. 

On July 7, 1919, the first airport committee of the Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, consisting of C. R. Carder as chairman, and 
H. A. Alexander, Walker Long, Rolla Campbell, Paul Hardy, H. G. 
Proctor, and Ben Lubin, as members, met to commence its long fight 
for the airport which was formally dedicated on November 2, 1952. 
The final success in building the airport at Huntington was cited as 
one of the important factors in winning for my home city, just last 
week, the coveted designation of “All-America City.” The citation 
applauded Huntington for a decade of progress, with the airport a 
major achievement. 

But, unfortunately, in their moment of glory, Huntington has 
cause for sober reflection on the future. The airport opened so 
proudly in 1952 has, in 7 short years, become too small for future 
service. 

Traffic has soared from a total of 32,240 inbound and outbound pas- 
sengers in 1953—first full year of operation—to a total of 81,356 in 
1957. That’s an increase of about 150 percent, and another 8 percent 
is expected to be shown in the 1958 final totals, not yet compiled. 

The airfield, in fact, already is operating on express classification 
status, although it was built as a trunkline airport. 
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The Huntington area is doing its best to expand and improve its 
airport on its own. In just a few days, bids will be opened on a new 
administration building and tower, along with new terminal facilities. 

But it cannot really provide such facilities as it will need all alone. 
The airport manager, A. O. Cappadony, has provided me with a list of 
anticipated development costs drawn up by the American Association 
of Airport Executives. 

By the end of fiscal 1963, it is estimated the airport will have needed 
a total of $4,575,000. 

This sum would go largely for new glide-approach system, total 
cost $1,350,000, and an alternate cross-runway system, total cost 
$2,030,000. ‘These requirements should be met if the area is to have 
safe, efficient airway service. 

Of this sum, the Tri-State Airport estimates it will have an income 
of $2,287,000, only half the amount required. 

If additional money is not forthcoming, serious problems may de- 
velop. Two of them deserve special mention. 

At present, the airport has requested north-south service to supple- 
ment the existing routes, al] east-west. If it cannot be demonstrated 
that the airport has the means and capacity for growth, this vital 
action may be denied or rescinded. And I lielievs that north-south 
service would aid materially in the industrial development of the 
whole Ohio Valley area. Furthermore, it is estimated that approval 
of north-south service would increase the airport’s business another 
50 percent. 

n January 11, 1959, the adjutant general of the State of West 
Virginia presented a proposed reorganization of the State Air Na- 
tional Guard. Under this proposed reorganization, an aviation troop 
of 118 men would be located at Tri-State Airport, with the officers 
qualifying as aviators and the enlisted men as mechanics. Another 
unit to be located at Huntington is a detachment of special forces, re- 
quiring paratroop training for 66 men, which will necessarily utilize 
the facilities of the Tri-State Airport. 

Therefore, the Tri-State Airport, which is already outgrowing itself 
in sustaining its regular burden of traffic, soon will have the added 
burden of new defense units. The establishment and training of these 
new units increases the defense importance of the airport, and accen- 
tuates the need for careful attention to safety factors. 

2. The Wood County Airport (Parkersburg): At Parkersburg, 
W. Va., the Wood County Airport is serving the booming area which, 
like the Huntington area, is rapidly expanding in its industrial de- 
velopment. The growth of this airport, which has been operating 
since 1946, has also been rapid and great. 

In 1953, only 17,019 passengers passed through Wood County Air- 
port, and port receipts were only $51,325.18. By 1958, these figures 
rose to 45,924 passengers and $223,063.59 receipts. Considering also 
the fact that airfreight business almost. quadrupled in those 5 years, 
it is easy to see that the 1946 plans for the airport are no longer 
adequate. 

The airport hopes to lengthen its runways from 4,439 feet to 5,100 
feet in the near future, and to install a high-intensity lighting system 
and an instrument-landing system. The longer runway is badly 
needed to accommodate larger planes now in service, and the lighting 
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and landing systems are vital to the safety and efficiency of flight 
operations. 

Particularly needed is the lighting and landing ne, because ad- 
verse weather often closes the State’s other airfields, many of them 
built at high altitudes. Their installation would permit landings at 
the lowest ceilings in the State, and might avert a future disaster of 
great proportion. 

The Wood County Airport has only $50,000 to $75,000 a year al- 
lotted to it for these and other important improvements. Assumin 
that such funds will continue to come in, it still would be at least a 
decade before the needed allotments could be installed—financed by 
local funds alone. And by then, we may safely assume that other im- 
provements would be needed—or else that the jet age would have by- 
passed the area entirely. 

Parkersburg is becoming an air center for a great number of indus- 
tries relocating in the valley, among them Du Pont, Union Carbide, 
American Cyanamid, Olin-Mathieson, Borg-Warner, Goodrich, and 
Johns-Manville. These corporations must have adequate air accessi- 
bility to their Ohio Valley operations. Only a decent and safe airfield 
at Parkersburg can provide this. 

A greater role in the security program also is in store for Wood 
County Airport. Upon completion of a new hangar, the airport will 
serve as maintenance headquarters for every Air National Guard 
plane in the State, under terms of the reorganization I mentioned 
earlier. A National Guard hangar at the end of the field will be com- 
pleted early this spring. 

In short, it would appear that West Virginia, a State where air 
transportation is a necessity in many cases, would suffer heavily if the 
far-reaching program of Federal aid to airports is now allowed to 
wither away. 

Our State needs desperately to expand its horizons. The airplane is 
a vital instrument in that effort. We can grow, if shortsighted people 
don’t kill our chances by killing programs the people want and need. 

Unfortunately, some people have taken the attitude that the age 
of crash growth is over in our airfields. They would propose now 
that our airports stand on their own feet. I suggest that an oculist 
would term such nearsightedness and shortsightedness at worse than 
20/500 (in everyday language this means the ability to see at 20 
feet what a normal person can view at 500 feet). 

When America’s railroads first marched across our great. continent, 

they were aided by land grants along their rights-of-way. The Fed- 
eral Government, although it played a much smaller role in the lives 
and welfare of our people in those times, helped the railroads in the 
development of our national destiny. 
Years ago, the principle of Federal aid to highways was firmly 
established. We are now engaged in creation of our vast interstate 
highway system to meet the challenges of the rapidly expanding age 
in which we live. 
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And despite satellites that beep, talk, and perform cosmic legerde- 
main, the fact remains that America’s defense needs remain closely 
linked to a fast-striking air force. Surely an administration pre- 
pared to lay out over $40 billion for defense purposes can recognize 
the desirability of adequate civilian airports for emergency defense 
needs and the training of a Ready Reserve Force. 

It would appear that some opponents of this program are traveling 
ideologically in a Flying Jenny when the jetliner is with us already. 
The 85th Congress did its best to alter such thinking, but to no avail. 
A reaffirmation of the bill passed in the last Congress is needed to 
serve notice that the people want and are interested in this legislation. 

West Virginia, landlocked and too mountainous for easy land travel, 
wants to move forward with the jet age, and wants the rest of the 
Nation to move forward, too. 

But unless our airfields get the help they need and deserve, this 
great leap forward may become a halting, hesitant hop. 

The men of vision who are urging airport expansion are knowl- 
edgeable, dedicated, efficient experts in their field. They have already 
demonstrated that they will move mountains to accomplish their 
objective. 

For example, so anxious is the Wood County Airport at Parkers- 
burg to gain extra money for needed facilities that they even have 
ventured into a sideline. 

Wallace Bennen, airport manager, tells me they are planting Christ- 
mas trees to sell and thus supplement the airport’s income. Even 
this Christmas season, they hope to sell 10,000 trees to add to their 
meager expansion funds. 

While I admire the initiative and enterprise of our Parkersburg 
people, I must say that if the administration forces airport authorities 
to go into the Christmas tree business to get money, then soon the 
only thing airborne over West Virginia may be Santa Claus. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the record include supporting statistics 
on the number of outbound and inbound passengers at the Tri-State 
Airport at Huntington; a survey of anticipated development costs 
at the Tri-State Airport; and a West Virginia State summary of 
total funds required 1958-62. 


Tri-State Airport outbound and inbound passenger traffic 











Year | Outbound Inbound 

passengers passengers 
1952 (opened Nov. 2, 1952) __- ; se ainda ce eie ape e eee Smeal 871 746 
ia ig tte Wide aba Gkcmee saad sta Se Saas ate 16, 885 15, 355 
Meee sage mes ° 3 Saba See ocnm a caebad semana eras . 27,003 25, 396 
NS Sone ahve rae isaac eat bs Se ate si Seannunnadanssqauemenbee nee sabes 33, 379 31, 731 
Se ck epee ce err ie asiaiged atoms ict aac wah nidine aeekbanaunaes Se eee 37, 651 36, 380 
DO cade cee eet S Jaigtae ole sro ds alt gg tea ero great | 41, 583 | 39, 773 
1958 (Jan. 1 through Sept. 30) a : Soe fa oe 30, 841 | 30, 081 
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American Association of Airport Executives, National Airport survey—Antici- 
pated development costs, 1959-68, Jan. 9, 1959 


{Airport name: Tri-State Airport. City: Huntington. State: West Virginia. Class: Existing, trunk 
proposed, express] 








Total funds required, 4-year period, July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1963 


; 
July 1, 1959,|July 1, 1960,|July 1, 1961,/July 1, 1962, 
to June 30, | to June 30, | to June 30, | to June 30,} Total: 














1960 1961 1962 1963 
RENEE Soe kis cibsb os bLuwen edb cdkhinen enka keametefoneece scouts $50, 000 $30, 000 $80, 000 
Landing area development costs 3._._....-- $45, 000 |--...- neha 1,300,000 | 2,000,000 3, 345, 000 
Administration building. .............--.-- PE, boenetiickenne lacs pepumkns tab ekadeebe® 700, 000 
All other terminal area costs 4.........-.-.- 100, 000 $250, 000 WOU Nain diintinnsne 450, 000 
ET TT oe ee 5 eS 845, 000 250, 000 | 1, 450,000 | 2,030,000 | 4,575, 000 





Local funds available and anticipated, 4-year period 
(city, county, airport authority, private, etc.) 





On hand (cash or authorized) _......------- NE fo oven suacansiaase Se eae hee And $262, 000 
Anticipated future funds---.-......-------- 100, 000 $125, 000 | $1,800,000 |.--.-------- 2, 025, 000 
Re, Jat sie ith ad 362,000 | 125,000 | 1,800,000 |...........- 2, 287, 000 











Additional information—Funds required for items not 
eligible for Federal aid 


1 Total columns should add up in both directions. 

2 Include cost of all land and land interest required for airport purposes including approach lights, runway 
approach protection, access roads, auto parking areas, etc. 

3 Include all developments on the field side of the terminal building area and hangar line including clear- 
ing, grading, fencing, lighting, etc. Do not include buildings. 

4 Include all facilities in the terminal area such as auto parking, access roads, utilities, etc., and buildings 
other than administration, factory, industrial, etc. 
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Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Hechler. 

I would like to introduce statements for the record of Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey and the Honorable John M. Slack, Jr., a 
Member of Congress from the Sixth District of West Virginia. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT By SENATOR HuBERT H. HUMPHREY BEFORE AVIATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
on S. 1, TO AMEND THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


As a cosponsor of S. 1, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act, I wish to 
eall attention to the needs of the State of Minnesota for extension of Federal 
aid in airport improvement and construction. 

The Minnesota Department of Aeronautics estimates that municipal airport 
development needed between 1959 and 1963 will total more than $23 million. 
The commissioner of aeronautics for the State of Minnesota, Dale MaclIver, 
has informed me that it will be impossible for the cities of Minnesota to keep 
their airports abreast of the rapid increases in air travel without Federal aid. 

In view of these needs in Minnesota and throughout our Nation, I strongly 
support this measure introduced by Senator Monroney. 

MOST AIR TRAVEL IS INTERSTATE IN CHARACTER 


Airports are part of a system of transportation that is overwhelmingly 
interstate. In Minnesota, 94 percent of the airline passengers cross the State 
border on their trips, while only 6 percent take trips that start and end within 
the State, according to Civil Aeronautics Board surveys. 

The average length of trips by airline passengers enplaning or deplaning 
at Minnesota airports in 1957 were as follows: 


Miles 
I Ne pen onc pare See he eed naee 465 
I i int i eae ee a a cia hs dee 567 
IN a ei ae SI re as eT 629 
ga a ee ee et 595 
I NTN a a a 620 
POINT Na ie eon a nnn wanton enewebbaetakaancccce wae 679 
I A te rc ee ha et 556 
1 | Re eee ene REE ee ee ee eee 659 
I ce ces eer ee le eee wit 565 


A substantial part of private and business flying is also across State borders. 
Surveys by the Minnesota Department of Aeronautics show that 40 percent 
of the flights by general aviation airplanes are interstate. 

Evidence of this is seen in typical entries in the airport directories. The 
directory at Park Rapids, Minn., for example, shows light planes arriving 
from Springview, Nebr.; Houston, Tex.; Anderson, Ind.; Leavenworth, Kans.; 
Savanna, Ill.; Baxter Springs, Kans.; Yuma, Ariz.; and Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Several hundred Minnesota companies and businessmen are flying in their 
own aircraft regularly to all parts of the country. Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., for example, will have flights going in a typical month to such 
airports as New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Detroit, Huntsville, Ala., San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Denver. 


THE JET AGE DEPENDS ON A STRONG AIRPORT SYSTEM 


The reequipment programs of the trunk airlines cannot be successful without 
a steady growth in air passengers. Air passengers do not come from the large 
metropolitan centers alone. The millions of people in towns served only by 
local service airlines or air-taxi operators must be counted on to fill the huge 
jet transports. 

In 1957, there were 888,903 interline passengers fed by local service carriers 
to the trunks, according to a study by Ray & Ray, airline consultants. A total 
of $27,541,572 in passenger revenue was turned over to the trunks by local 


earriers. Hundreds of airports throughout the country must be modernized 
and kept safe if the local carriers are to continue their role in the nationwide 
system of air transportation. 

The 72 air charter operators in Minnesota and hundreds like them in other 
States are regularly flying customers to air carrier airports to board the airline. 
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The very fact that a small community has an adequate airport stimulates 
interest in air travel. The village of Grand Rapids, Minn., is a good example. 
They do not have airline service, but they have a charter operator and a small 
airport that was paved and lighted with help from the Federal aid program. 
Every month the operator sells between 40 and 80 tickets on one or another of 
the airlines serving Minnesota. 

A recent survey shows that 49 percent of the adults of Minnesota have never 
been up in a plane. Only 28 percent have made plane trips in the past 4 years. 
This vast potential for increased air travel cannot be tapped unless our airports 
keep pace. 

AIRPORTS ARE SOUND INVESTMENTS 


An airport is an economical public investment. A single airport is the jump- 
ing-off place for trips hundreds or thousands of miles long. It serves the same 
function as hundreds of miles of highway. 

The 99 municipal airports in Minnesota serve as the main link connecting our 
State by air with New York, Dallas, San Francisco, and the rest of the world. 
Thirty-two of these are paved. Yet all the pavement of these 32 airports is 
equal to only 330 miles of 24-foot highway pavement. The 67 municipal air- 
ports without pavement have graded turf landing strips with a total length of 
about 70 miles. In comparison, Minnesota has a 12,000-mile State highway 
system and thousands of miles of local roads and streets. 


BUILT TO SIZE 


An airport is built large or small depending on the use to which it is put. 
Airports are normally built in stages over many years. 

An airport usually starts as a sod landing strip and gradually, as aviation 
activity increases, improvements are added to keep the airport safe and ade- 
quate for more intensive use. Such improvements as lights, taxiways, and 
buildings are only added if they are needed. Pavement is lengthened or thick- 
ened over a period of years as larger and heavier aircraft use the field. 

For this reason, most of our airports in Minnesota are continuously in the 
process of development and modernization. At this early point in the life of 
air transportation we cannot assume that the national system of airports is 
completed. 


REQUIRED AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT IN MINNESOTA 1959-63 


The engineering staff of the Minnesota Department of Aeronautics has ana- 
lyzed the deficiencies of the municipal airports in our State and estimates that 
development necessary between 1959 and 1965 will cost more than $23 million. 

The total cost of improvements at the 14 air commerce airports in Minnesota 


will be as follows: 


PRMRONCRUI OM <i) gta anal. 3 Se Soa EG So Se $1, 160, 000 
NE ooh Soi han eae Se OR a Se es a ee Ss 433, 000 
MNO tS tat tea ce Sa ones ya Ae ee ee re 3, 155, 000 
MIRON ess iain ais et eee et ee ee rere 696, 000 
MPMI ii oe oe ee ed ee eee 11, 770, 000 
MEL NCONIN S52. Se os ee ee ee ee eee 1, 250, 000 

PRN Bs ee te ent ae eee ere 18, 464, 000 


General aviation airports—85 of these owned by Minnesota municipalities and 
an additional two dozen in the planning stage—will require the following im- 
provements: 


is Sita SN de ho el os Be ee ee el $1, 475, 000 
pens aren development... . 2. ee ee 418, 000 
Pome Greq Government... ee ee 2, 930, 000 

MPUUNE SS 282 SoG en leeeson eae ee Se ee eee 4, 823, 000 


DECLINE OF RAIL PASSENGER SERVICE 


The withdrawal of rail passenger service will increase air travel. From July 
1, 1956, to December 31, 1958, 20 applications have been filed with the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission to discontinue passenger and mixed trains 
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to points in Minnesota. All of these applications have been granted. Rail pas- 
sengers in Minnesota have declined from 2,941,043 in 1954 to 2,607,917 in 1957, 
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CONCLUSION 


I am proud to be associated with Senator Monroney in sponsoring this im- 
portant legislation to help local communities expand and improve airport facili- 
ties. I hope Congress will act promptly on S. 1 to help solve these urgent local 
needs. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1959. 
Iion. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Aviation, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to have the attached statement included in 
the record of hearings on S. 1, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN M. SLACK, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. SLACK, JR., IN Support oF S. 1, A BILL 
To AMEND THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT, BEFORE THE AVIATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


This bill to extend and liberalize the Federal interest in airport construction 
is of more vital importance to the people of my district than to those of most 
parts of the United States. It can truthfully be said that the economic and 
social life of the area which I serve in the House is tied directly to the speed 
and efficiency with which air transportation is developed. 

The 475,000 persons who live in my district reside in an area consisting pri- 
marily of mountains and valleys, lying across the backbone of the Appalachian 
Highlands. Highway construction costs are among the greatest in the world. 
A single mile of modern dual-lane highway will, in many cases, cost three to 
four times as much as the same mile built in the Midwest or South. Railroad 
construction costs are very high for the same reason. 

Although West Virginia is a “bridge” State between the East and Southwest, 
there is not a single mile of northeast-southwest highway through the State on 
the new Interstate Highway network. State-financed highway building plans 
are proceeding, but the high-cost factor indicates that an adequate road system 
will proceed more slowly than in those areas blessed with a low construction 
cost per mile. 

Adequate commercial aviation facilities constitute the only hope for the com- 
merce and business of my district to keep pace with the development of the 
Nation as a whole. This fact has long been recognized, and the people of the 
area have not stood idly by without expenditure of their own talents and re 
sources in aviation facilities development. 

The great need that exists to throw the full weight of the Federal Govern- 
ment behind airport development through the passage of this bill can be de- 
scribed simply by considering the situation in the city of Charleston, the State’s 
largest city and the capitol of West Virginia. Charleston is the commercial 
and trading center for a billion-dollar coalfield area in surrounding counties, 
and the base of operations for one of the biggest concentrations of chemical 
and allied products manufacturing in the entire world. The industrial invest- 
ments are the main source of economic lifeblood for the area, and the industrial 
firms themselves are national in scope. They must have fast transportation 
for their personnel and special equipment, and they rely heavily on commercial 
air transport. 

The natural growth of air transportation in Charleston during the past 10 
years furnishes proof enough that there is a real need for expansion in the light 
of known and forseeable developments. In 1948 a new county-sponsored air- 
port was opened, easily accessible to the city of Charleston. Prior to that time, 
less than 50,000 persons per year were able to reach or leave the city by air. 

The success of the airport was instantaneous. In its first year of operation, 
97,000 air passengers entered or left via the new airport. Since then, there has 
been a steady record of growth, year by year, to the point where today almost 
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300,000 airline passengers are served by the Charleston Airport each year, 
through 57 daily flights on 4 airlines. 

There are over 800,000 pounds of airfreight, 750,000 pounds of air express, 
and 450,000 pounds of airmail handled annually at this airport, and these totals 
show a steady rising curve of public use and acceptance. They are closely 
allied to the growth of the industry now entrenched in the area, as are the 
greatly expanded charter and executive flights, which handled 17,000 persons 
last year. 

In the Charleston area there already exists a strong public demand for 
improved air transport facilities to meet the known needs of the present and 
the indicated needs of the future. The county authorities who administer the 
airport have already encumbered $140,000 for runway expansion, to be under- 
taken on a 50-50 matching basis with the Federal Government. The pressure 
of heavy use is so great that additional construction is needed at once—an 
estimated $120,000 for paving runways and taxiways, $110,000 for general 
terminal improvements, and $130,000 for the construction of a holding pad. 

Improvements of this kind are necessary if the facility is to keep pace with 
the growth of interstate commerce, for it is the flow of interstate commerce which 
creates the greatest pressure for improvements. 

In view of these facts, then, I urge that this committee give favorable con- 
sideration to S. 1, considering this bill not simply as a ‘“‘spending’’ measure, but 
as a capital investment in the known requirements of the people for safe and 
rapid transportation in a period when our national economy is expanding, and 
the facilities for rapid movement of persons and commodities can make the 
difference for an industrial community between prosperity and gradual economic 
decline. 


Senator Monroney. I would like also to introduce a letter from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to Senator Magnuson dated January 26, 
by the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, giving their views 
on the Federal airport program and the Federal responsibility in 
participating therein. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


CIviL AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNuSON: This is in reply to your letter of January 12, 1959, 
asking the Board for its comments on §. 1, a bill to amend the Federal Airport 
Act in order to extend the time for making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for such other purposes. 

As the committee is aware, the Board has a general advisory function in con- 
nection with the Federal Airport Act. The responsibility, however, for adminis- 
tering the Federal Airport Act, including the formulation of the airport plan and 
the carrying out of the many detailed provisions of the act, rests with the 
Federal Aviation Agency. Accordingly, our comments are general in nature 
and addressed to the need for a strong airport program rather than to the 
specific means by which it is accomplished. 

In its report to your committee of April 14, 1958, in connection with S. 3502, 
the Board pointed out that the advent of the jet and other high-speed aircraft 
brings with it the need for an expanded airport program and that proper gov- 
ernmental planning requires that these matters be given serious consideration. 
In addition, attention was called to the fact that in the case of airports serving 
intermediate and smaller communities, it is entirely possible that improved run- 
ways and taxi facilities will be required with the contemplated introduction of 
larger capacities of intermediate aircraft and improved local service aircraft. 

Proper governmental planning for the needs of air transportation obviousty 
requires that these matters be given most serious consideration. The Board 


therefore believes that the Congress should take such steps as may be necessary 


to provide for an adequate airport program to meet these needs, either by enact- 
ment of legislation along the lines of that proposed, or by any other appropriate 
legislation. 
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The Budget Bureau has advised that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
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JAMES R. DURFEE, Chairman. 


Senator Monroney. I have two other agency reports, one from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and one from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, which I will also ask to appear at this 
point in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
January 20, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Magnuson: Your letter of January 12, 1959, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Commission and requesting a report and comments on §., 1, 
introduced by Senator Monroney (for himself and 42 other Senators), to amend 
the Federal Airport Act in order to extend the time for making grants under 
the provisions of such act, and for other purposes, has been referred to our 
Committee on Legislation. After careful consideration by that committee, I 
am authorized to submit the following comments in its behalf. 

This bill does not pertain to the jurisdiction or functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and for that reason we do not feel that we are in a 
position to express a helpful opinion with respect to its merits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KENNETH H. TUGGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation. 

KENNETH H. TUGGLE, 

ANTHONY ARPAIA. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 20, 1959. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of January 12, 
1959, acknowledged January 13, inviting us to submit any comments we may 
care to offer concerning S. 1, entitled “A bill to amend the Federal Airport Act 
in order to extend the time for making grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes.” 

The provisions of S. 1 are similar to those contained in S. 3502, 85th Con- 
gress, on which we reported to your committee by letter of March 28, 1958. We 
stated at that time that we had no particular information concerning the need 
for or the desirability of the proposed legislation. In the meantime no additional 
information has come to our attention concerning the matter which would be 
of any use to your committee. Accordingly, and since we regard the matter 
as one of policy for the consideration of Congress, we have no comments to 
offer with respect to S. 1. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, first on my own behalf I would 
like to request permission to file some figures, very brief figures, that 
I have asked for from the FAA before the record is closed. 

I do so on behalf of the minority members of the subcommittee. 
Due to the fact that our colleague, Senator Schoeppel, is unavoid- 
ably out of town and won’t be back before tomorrow afternoon, while 
I appreciate the desire of the chairman to expedite the hearings, I 
would request that the record remain open in case we want to ask 
for possibly one witness in order to file some statistics. 
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Senator Monroney. Would it be permissible with the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire if we concluded today’s hearings so 
that the hearings of today could be prepared and printed up, with 
the understanding that we will reconvene the subcommittee if neces- 
sary for additional testimony, or to incorporate it in the finished 
record as an addendum to the hearings of today ? 

Senator Corron. That is perfectly all right. It is very likely we 
won’t ask for any further witness, and we might just file some figures 
that could be added later. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

I just wanted to request the chairman to reserve our rights if he 
would because Senator Schoeppel is away. 

(The information discussed above follows :) 


FEDPRAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: Further reference is made to my letter dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1959, forwarding to your office a summary of airport needs by States 
showing the estimated cost of major items of airport development required for 
calendar years 1959-62. The total estimate of cost of the airport development 
included in that summary amounted to $1,299,695,000. 

In reviewing these data over the weekend, it was decided to delete the esti- 
mated cost of heliports, inasmuch as we do not have cost estimates for that item 
except for one region. In our review of the cost estimates for Alaska and Ha- 
waii, we were able to revise these figures to reflect recent rulings by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which had not been received by the regional offices. 

Accordingly, we are forwarding herewith a revised and more accurate sum- 
mary of required airport development for calendar years 1959 through 1962 
in which you will note a difference of $9,237,000 less than the figure included 
in the original summary. It is requested, therefore, that the enclosed sum- 
mary be substituted for the one furnished you on January 23. 

Sincerely yours, 
EK. R. QuEsADA, Administrator. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Federal Aviation Agency survey of national airport needs* 
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1, 011, 018, 000 





years, 1959-62. 
years, plus one-time authority of $75,000,000. 


$55,000,000, $45,000,000, and $35,000,000 for next 4 fiscal years. 


$100,000,000 for next 5 fisca 


ts 


1 FAA survey of airport development required in 4 calendar 
igation authority of $65,000,000, 


2 Annual obligation authority o 


3 Annual obl. 


Source: Federal Aviation Agency. 
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COMMENT ON THE NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN 


Pursuant to the Federal Airport Act, as amended, a national airport plan is 
prepared annually. The plan by law specifies, “in terms of general location and 
type of development, the projects considered * * * to be necessary to provide a 
system of public airports adequate to anticipate and meet the needs of civil 
aeronautics, which projects shall include all types of airport development eligi- 
ble for Federal aid under this act and shall not be limited to any classes or 
categories of public airports.” Therefore, we are now preparing the 1959 na- 
tional airport plan. It is an expression of the total needs for civil airport de- 
velopment within the continental United States, Alaska, and the Territory of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The items of development which 
will be included in the 1959 plan will cover the 4-calendar-year period 1959-62. 

Consistent with the terms of the existing Federal Airport Act, the national 
airport plan is not prepared on the premise that Federal aid funds will be avail- 
able for all airports included therein. The plan is not prepared with the ex- 
pectation that local communities could or would undertake any airport devel- 
opment. Indeed, the availability of funds, either locally or within the Federal 
Government, has no bearing on the contents of the 1959 revision of the national 
airport plan. As a matter of fact, we know from experience that a large num- 
ber of the airports included in the plan would not be developed or improved 
regardless of the amount of Federal funds that might be available. 

During the 4 years of the current Federal-aid airport program, requests for 
Federal aid were received from approximately 21 percent of the locations in- 
cluded in the then current national airport plan. Thus, in fiscal year 1956 re- 
quests for aid were received from 490 of 2,463 locations in the plan. For fiscal 
year 1957, requests were made by 570 of the 2,498 locations in the plan. For 
fiscal year 1958, 556 out of the 2,589 locations in the plan requested Federal aid 
and in the current fiscal year, requests were received from 591 locations of the 
2,708 locations in the plan. The national airport plan, now under preparation, 
will include 2,780 airports as being necessary in the continental United States 
to serve the national civil aviation needs. Following the historical pattern, it | 


ee 


may be expected that approximately 600 of these locations would submit requests 
for Federal aid. This conclusion recognizes the fact that many of the commu- 
nities included in the plan, irrespective of the aviation need, are not willing to 
spend their own money for airport purposes. | 
It is further estimated that even with unlimited Federal airport funds, at 
least 30 percent of the needed airport development, as identified in the national 
airport plan, would not be undertaken by the State or local communities who 
own the airports listed in the plan. 


Federal Aviation Agency—Statement of actual and estimated expenditures, fiscal 
years 1957-60 


Activities Actual, Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
57 1958 1959 1960 








I. General safety activities: 














Subtotal, other. ..............-.-....- 23, 496, 925 47, 809, 819 78, 648, 000 84, 952, 000 
BD dc dcécdensscunsbechabtionnidien 179, 727,780 | 276,481,989 | 466,310,000 559, 978, 000 





) 
; 


Expenses: 
Traffic management and facilities 
MINING Foon aad cen $113, 891, 622 | $154, 676,062 | $227, 422,869 | $280, 719, 669 
I i as gc icrin wot Verdc sapiens demi 948, 068 2, 792, 685 , 843, 
Flight operations and airworthiness - 14, 428, 731 17, 813, 319 23, 375, 813 25, 170, 577 
Administration of airport program -. 3, 209, 307 3, 880, 118 4, 990, 633 5, 292, 437 
i i acachaenca a secnbesnied Paacaioaios iia a dectacaa eile 
Ee 131, 529, 660 | 177,317,567 | 258, 582, 000 315, 026, 000 , 
Establishment of air nav igation facili- 
Shain tertaitehhasnak:asihene mer wuecinaaaians 23, 587, 786 50, 575, 419 103, 575, 000 117, 000, 000 
Reseatel and development.-............ 1, 113, 409 779, 184 25, 505, 000 43, 000, 000 
Subtotal, general safety activities... _- 156, 230,855 | 228,672,170 | 387, 662,000 475, 026, 000 
II. Other: 
Washington National Airport....._.__- 2, 212, 189 3, 003, 056 3, 320, 000 2, 624, 000 
Construction and development, addi- 
tional Washington Airport -__-_..-_--- 3, 136 1, 225, 098 24, 409, 000 27, 600, 000 
ND NIE icc eannowccevane saaesai 652, 491 711, 278 1, 042, 000 100, 000 
Grants-in-aid for airports. _........-..-- 20, 629, 109 42, 870, 387 49, 877, 000 54, 628, 000 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Aviation, Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: In testimony on 8. 1 with respect to continuing Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for local airports at an increased rate references were made 
to land grants to railroads in their early developmental period about 100 years 
ago. Because these references did not bring out important circumstances re- 
garding these grants to the railroads, which distinguish them from the subject 
of the hearings on Federal airport grants, we believe that this matter requires 
clarification and to this end we request that this letter be made a part of the 
hearing record. 

It is not generally realized that more than 92 percent of all the railroad mileage 
in the United States was built without the aid of a single acre of Federal land 
grants. Such grants were made in aid of a total of only 18,738 miles of railroad 
line, or less than 8 percent of the total mileage of railroads built in the United 
States. These facts alone place in a more proper perspective the limited scope 
and significance of the early grants of virgin lands to certain railroads to aid 
their initial development and to open up vast expanses of the United States. 

But what is even more important is that these “infant” aids to a few railroads 
were not free gifts from the Government. Over a long period of years the rail- 
roads made much more than full compensation for these grants by means of spe- 
cial reduced rates on Government traffic. In recognition of this fact, by act of 
Congress the land-grant rate requirements were finally terminated effective 
October 1, 1946. By that time, as reported by a congressional committee investi- 
gating the matter, the railroads had contributed over $900 million in payment of 
the granted lands, which, according to former Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Eastman, were worth not over $126 million at the time they were granted. 

Thus, contrary to the indications appearing from testimony given before your 
subcommittee, the actual circumstances regarding the early railroad land grants, 
as set forth above, really do not provide any parallel or support for continuing 
free grants of Federal aid to other forms of transportation under present-day 
conditions or for the future. 

The railroads recognize, of course, that certain Federal activities and expendi- 
tures on behalf of civil aviation are necessary and justified, as in the case of the 
provision and operation of the Federal Airway System. But it does not follow 
from this that the aids should be free gifts without recovery of the proper share 
of the costs from the commercial and private users of the facilities and services. 
Particularly in the case of airports, which are the immediate consideration in 
8. 1, it seems altogether evident that the users of such essentially local facilities, 
rather than general taxpayers, should be required and are best able to pay for 
them. 

Changing conditions through time require the reexamination and adjustment 
of Federal policies in this area as in others. The early aids to railroads were 
made at a time when great expanses of the United States were almost completely 
undeveloped. Years ago commercial air transportation and civil aviation were 
likwise infant undertakings, yet certainly they are not in any such category now. 

In step with their continuing growth and maturity, it would reasonably be 
expected that uncompensated Federal aids to commercial air transportation and 
civil aviation would steadily taper off toward withdrawal of Government support. 
Yet it is the disturbing fact that the current promotional trends are quite the 
opposite. Thus, the annual revenues of domestic airlines have grown to about 
$1.6 billion, while at the same time Federal aids to aviation still point sharply 
upward as regards cash subsidies, airway expenditures and proposed airport 
grants. In the aggregate these Federal outlays, if current proposals become 
effective, would soon rise to a total of over $800 million a year. It seems high 
time to reverse this trend and to require civil aviation to pay its own way on the 
basis of compensatory user charges for facilities and services provided by the 
Federal and the local governments. 

Sincerely yours, 


DANIEL P. LooMIS. 
Copies to members of Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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Senator Monroney. Any material that the Senator from New 
Hampshire wishes to put in the record will be included because it 
will most helpful to other members of the committee. Or I 
might say any communications received within the next day or so 
from other Members of Congress. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monronry. The committee will stand in adjournment, 
oe agg to the call of the Chair on further hearings if necessary on 

see 
(Thereupon, at 6:20 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 

(The following communications were received for the record after 
the close of open hearings :) 
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City or Haywoop, 
Hayward, Calif., January 21, 1959. 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MONRONEY: The city of Hayward, Calif., strongly supports pro- 
posed airport legislation as introduced by you in the 86th Congress. Federal 
assistance for local airports is absolutely necessary if these facilities are to be 
maintained, improved, expanded and operated. 

Our city, for example, provides a municipal airport service which is self- 
supporting as far as operations are concerned. But without Federal assistance, 
we could not provide certain capital improvements needed. To say that individ- 
uals and companies using the airport should pay exclusively for its upkeep is 
not realistic or even justifiable. Our society is complex and its elements inter- 
dependent. Services directly and indirectly provided through a public airport 
benefit society as a whole. They are not circumscribed strictly by individual 
use or even immediate geographical boundaries. Therefore, local governmental 
units look to the Congress of the United States for aid in sustaining this service. 

Specifically, the Hayward Municipal Airport has benefited this last year 
from previous congressional legislation aiding airports. Construction is soon 
to start on a new control tower to which the city is contributing $75,000. But 
without the additional $88,187 Federal grant, this vitally needed project could 
not have been started. Other critically needed improvements which could 
possibly be forthcoming in the future, as a result of the proposed legislation, are 
tiedown areas, field lighting, utility extensions, runway improvements, terminal 
building, and other smaller projects. 

I would, therefore, urge the Congress of the United States to look favorably 
on extension of the Federal Airport Act. I would also like to thank you, Sena- 
tor Monroney, for your leadership in this cause. 


Sincerely, 
FRANK R. Biaes, Mayor. 


AMERICAN F'ARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1959. 
Hon. A. 8S. MonRONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Aviation, Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MonRONEY: It is becoming increasingly clear that inflation is 
our most serious economic problem. Farmers and ranchers have experienced 
in recent years a price-cost squeeze. Since increased costs rather than reduced 
receipts have been the principal element in this squeeze, farmers are determined 
to work aggressively for a balanced Federal budget . They know an unbalanced 
budget is a major factor contributing to this inflationary threat which should 
be of concern to all citizens. 

We will encourage labor and business to work with us toward a balanced 
budget, feeling as we do that all of us. must make sacrifices to check inflation 
and to achieve a sound economy. We emphasize agriculture’s readiness to bear 
its share of the adjustments which must be made. We will continue to press 
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for action in the Congress, where the major responsibility lies, to modify agri- 
cultural legislation so as to steadily reduce the role of Government in individual 
farming operations. 

We recognize the need for improving airport facilities and can understand 
why city and local government officials want all taxpayers through participation 
of the Federal Government to share in the cost of such programs. 

We think it is unjustifiable for the Federal Government to attempt to finance 
airport terminal buildings. There is usually much rivalry between cities 
and areas with regard to such terminal buildings. We can see no reason 
why the Federal Government should—and many reasons why it should not— 
get involved in underwriting essentially local matters of this kind. We believe 
that the responsibility of the Federal Government in this field should be limited 
primarily to expenditures for safety and for extension of runway where 
local governments will match Federal funds on a 50-50 basis. 

Collection of appropriate user charges from airlines using airport facilities 
would, in our opinion, further reduce the need for appropriated funds. 

We believe that the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget with 
regard to this subject will meet the most essential needs in this field and con- 
tinue to give emphasis to State and local responsibility for financing these and 
similar improvements. 

We recommend, therefore, that the authorization provided for in the Bureau 
of the Budget recommendation be approved. 

We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the hearing record 
of your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN ©. Lynn, Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, OF WEST VIRGINIA, A MEMBER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my support of S. 1, 
a bill to continue the Federal airport program. 

I have a particular interest in this program because of the urgent need 
to provide adequate air service to my home community of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
a thriving city which is the hub of a central West Virginia area containing 
many important businesses and industries. 

This area presently is served by north-south shuttle service operating in 
and out of Benedum Airport, located in Bridgeport. This airport was originally 
established as a tricounty facility. Although it serves more than three coun- 
ties, it is operated by Harrison County alone. During recent years a splendid 
program of improvements has been undertaken. More than $600,000 in Federal 
and local funds, has been spent. More remains to be undertaken, before the 
airport can be built up to highest efficiency, so that it may handle the traffic 
necessary to properly service the needs of the many communities within its 
area. 

At present there is no direct east-west service available. If we want to 
travel in either direction we must shuttle north to Pittsburgh or south to 
Charleston, and then transfer to an eastbound or westbound flight. This is a 
cumbersome and slow route. pe 

For instance, I can drive from my Washington office to Clarksburg just 
about as quickly as I can travel by air. Moreover, connections are such that I 
could not expect to attend a session of the House—even one that is of relatively 
short duration—and be on time for an evening speaking engagement on the 
same day. Yet the distance involved is not very much different than the dis- 
tance between Washington and New York. 

I realize that a Federal airport program should not be established or con- 
tinued merely to serve the convenience of a Member of Congress. However, 
my own plight—and that of our distinguished senior Senator, the Honorable 
Jennings Randolph, whose home office is located in Clarksburg—serves to 
illustrate the importance of completing the planned work at Benedum. Without 
Federal financial assistance, this work would be postponed many years, 

It should also be pointed out that Harrison County, like many another West 
Virginia area, suffers from heavy unemployment. Any Federal funds spent 
in Harrison County will contribute some measure of relief to a distressed area. 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., Januery 27, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 


In considering measures to aid local communities and development of im- 
proved local air carriers, Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh respectfully 
points out substantial impact upon this area will be gained through extension 
Federal Airport Act proposed under §. 1. 

Improvement all airports particularly urgent and required in view of (1) 
introduction of large jet and turbojet aircraft; (2) substantial curtailment and 
abandonment of rail passenger services; (3) urgent need for expansion and 
improvement of many airports served by local air carriers, and (4) overall 
need to expand local air carrier service patterns. Your consideration and 
support will be appreciated. 

Rosert M. WacHos, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 


¢ 


San Jose, Cauir., January 26, 1959. 
Senator A. S. Mrxke MonRONEY, 
Chairman Aviation, Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The city of San Jose supports your airport bill and wishes to commend you for 
your outstanding leadership in sponsoring this legislation. 
A. P. HAMANN, 
City Manager. 


BISMARCK, N. Dak., January 25, 1959. 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The State of North Dakota Aeronautics Commission wants to go record with 
your committee and the U.S. Senate in support of the passage of Senate bill one | 
which renews the federal Airport Act. 

Federal-Aid Airport Construction Funds are a must for our airports, if North 
Dakota is to.continue to provide the new facilities necessary for new local air 
service just certificated as a result of the seven states airline hearings and for 
modern turboprop and jet aircraft, and last but not least. modern business type 
aircraft which are having a great impact on air transportation in our state. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility in eral-Aid for airport con- 
struction, since most aircraft are used in interstate air commerce. This re 
sponsibility may be met by passage of the Federal Aid Airport Act which your 
committee is hearing. I would apprecfate having this wire printed in the record 
of the committee hearing. 

Harotp G. VAVRA, 
Director, North Dakota Aeronautic® Commission. 
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